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MOON'S EVERGREENS 


ARE RENOWNED FOR EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
 *Tis Time to Plant Them Now 


The thrifty, vigorous appearance, the shapely form and splendid 
root system that the tree pictured here has, shows the reason that 
Moon’s Evergreens have the enviable reputation that they have. 


Each tree is carefully and properly grown and must pass a high 
standard of inspection before we will ship it. 


There is some Evergreen in our stock for every purpose that 
may arise in planting a lawn. Quantities of large handsome 
specimens which we have been years in producing will give 
grand immediate effects. 


Write for our illustrated Horticultural Art Book that describes 
and lists our Evergreens and hundreds of other hardy Orna- 
mental plants that we have for Autumn planting. 


THE Wo. H. MOON Go.., 


MORRISVILLE, PA. Philadelphia Office, 21 S. 12th Street OUF Perfectly formed RETINOSPORAS 


are unsurpassed 


ISLAND 


The Cottage Gardens are on Long Island—the most 
famous garden spot of the East. Nowhere else are the 
natural conditions—deep rich soil, moist climate, and long 
growing season—so favorable to perfect development of 
Nursery Stock, both root and top. 

Our Collection of Evergreens is the most complete in 
America, some very rare. 

Our Deciduous Shrubs and Trees will interest you. If 
you want them for immediate effect our large specimens are 
perfect. Trees for Avenue Planting have been especially 
selected for uniformity of size and shape. 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas, Hedge Plants, and every- 
thing for the Garden. 

You are especially invited to visit the Nurseries to see 
oe, . things as they are, and to pick out just what you want. 

Sa We are within the New York City limits, and if you will 
write or telephone, we will gladly meet you at our station, 
Queens, Long Island. Send for Nursery Book. 

Our Landscape Department, Room 9094, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, will make full plans at moderate 
cost and do planting with experienced men. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO. 


Taken at Cottage Gardens Nurseries, showing 214-inch Caliper trees of Schwedler’s 


Purple Maple and Specimen Everg eens Room 1 Queens, L. I. 
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' | Front View of Inn 


The Reception Hall 


ANOTHER LAKEWOOD IN NEW JERSEY 


THIS IS A SHORT STORY ABOUT A SECTION OF LAKES 
AND PINES AND CLEAR, DRY AIR, ABOUT WHICH A FEW 
FAVORED SOULS HAVE KNOWN FOR OVER A .CENTURY 


If the pines of middle Jersey had only been of the “‘whispering’”’ species 
described in Evangeline they would have told long ago this story of real 
country living. But they have been as silent as cedars, and kept faith with 
the few who had the rare luck of learning their secret. For there have 
been some who knew it, and now and again during the winter they have 
dropped out of Philadelphia or New York and found rest and refreshing 
at Brown’s-Mills-in-the-Pines. 

Seven years ago a Philadelphia physician with a case of nerves of his 
own came deep into the pines and lost them. He was so cheered by the 
loss and so toned up by the air and the woods that he decided to stay. Now 
he has a beautiful forest bungalow with electric light, water supply, telephone 
service, big fireplaces, Japanese servants, and looks through the pines out 


And right here 


something should be said about the winter atmosphere in these pines; the 


over the bright stretches of Mirror Lake and is content. 


temperature averages 10 to 15 degrees warmer than in New York and the 
air is made dry by being sifted through the “winnowing needles of the 
trees. 

It is a real refuge, therefore, from the winter inclemency of the big 
Northern cities and it is an accessible refuge to be reached in a few hours 
and not after a long trip across the continent to the West or the South. Too 
much emphasis cannot well be laid on the dryness and healthfulness of the 


& 


Mr. James B. Reilly’s ‘‘Buttonwood”’ 


air; it has a tonic quality that puts vigor in the blood and the light of health 
in the eye. For at least nine months of the year: Brown’s-Mills-in-the-Pines 
is an ideal place for country living. 

Following the Doctor, a few years later, came another man with nerves, 
taut with the heavy strain of building and conducting one of the great hotels — 
of Alantic City and building up the beautiful St. Charles Place addition to 
the famous ocean resort. He lost his nerves, too, in the trees, and with the 
losing he found a constructive opportunity. Before being a hotel builder 
he had been connected with large construction enterprises and he saw in- 
stantly at Brown’s Mills, with the building of roads in the pines and with 
the development of a good water supply, a section of unequalled attractions 
for country residence. He had been part of the wonderful development 
of Atlantic City. He had seen Lakewood and Aiken and Asheville rise to 
wide fame and importance. And at Brown’s-Mills-in-the-Pines were a 
combination of advantages which not one of these attractive places could 
equal. There were lakes, there were pines, thousands of acres of them, 
there was air, whose invigorating quality had been known for over a 
century, there was water supply of the highest excellence, from deep-driven 
artesian wells, and, topping all, there was accessibility—Philadelphia but 
30 and New York but 78 miles away. Here, surely, was need and forests 
of refreshing to meet it. 


The White House 
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So the business man and the physician formed a 
company a couple of years ago and began the purchase 
of these pine forests and their systematic development. 
To-day the company owns over 4,000 acres, encom- 
passing a chain of five lakes with twenty miles of water 
front. There are nearly five miles of good roads com- 
pleted and thirty miles cf roads are laid out, nearly all 
in a winding course following the shores of the lakes. 
There are thirty miles of bridle paths in the pines and 
A water 


power has been developed to operate an electric light- 


the riding is of the most invigorating sort. 


ing plant. As already stated, a water system has been 
| A golf course 
has been laid out and will be speedily completed. Of 
course, there is boating and canoeing of the best on the 
lakes. | 

These builders have had rare wisdom, because of 


Like Czsar in Gaul, the Pines | 


conquered when they were seen. 


made, with artesian wells as a supply. 


their own experience. 
So arrangement was 
made to have the pines seen in comfort so they could be 
enjoyed. ‘To this end one of the daintiest little hostel- 
ries in America was fitted up with the rare distinction 


of refined simplicity. It is the sort of place where 


jaded 


country-loving philosophers can 


society folk, nerve-frayed men cf affairs or 
“take mine comfort in mine inn.”’ 
Business men get away from the worry and stress that 
kill. And as these people come and go they fall under 
the spell of the pines. A director of one of the great 
railroads felt it so strongly that he has built a fine country place for winter 
residence. Another business man bought land for a country place which he 
is soon to develop. A fine New Jersey colonial on still another plot is 
just being completed; a picture of this residence is shown. There are 
also a number of attractive cottages and a second inn called the White 


Rese 


Scene on one of the Lakes 


House. Among those who are already purchasers of land are Mrs. 


Griscom, Mr. Lincolu Godfrey, Mr. James Rawle and Mr. John Huneker 
of Philadelphia. 
It is possible, therefore, for the readers of Country Lire In AMERICA 


Spring House’ 
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Interior Spring House 
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Lake Drive and Hunters’ Lodge Road 


who might become interested in Brown’s-Mills-in-the-Pines, for fall or 
winter residence, to come to the Inn for a short or long stay and see for 
themselves the pines and the lakes and the beautiful drives and get 
the tingle of the air in their own blood. The Inn will make them com- 
fortable just as it makes comfortable every winter, some cf the most dis- 

criminating people in America. It is unique and altogether 
charming in its colonial simplicity. In such a place Washington 
might have found peace of mind after the troublous day with 
Charles Lee on the field of Monmouth. The rugs, the furnish- 
ings, the wall coverings bring down into these twentieth century 
days the quiet atmosphere of a century ago. It was by coming 
and seeing that theeowners of this great wooded and watered 
property became sojourners and builders themselves. And it is 
their desire that the people who shall join them in building 
country homes shall also come and see. To this end The Inn 
is kept open from October 15th to April 1st and the White House 
The station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


is but a short distance from the Inn. 


is open all the year. 


This announcement is appearing in September in the expecta- 
tion that probably there are some of the readers of Country LIFE 
IN AMERICA, now at their summer homes, who might be interested 
just at this time in looking over Brown’s-Mills-in-the-Pines as 
an ideal place for a winter home. A letter of inquiry will bring 
prompt information on any point desired; address simply The 
Owners, Brown’s-Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. But what the owners 
particularly wish is that the Country Lire 1n AMERICA read- 
ers come themselves and see the kind cf country living that can 
be enjoyed by the waters of these tree-encompassed lakes, 
over which the fresh breezes of the pines blow health and refreshing, 
and that right at the doors of New York and Philadelphia—deep in 
the quiet trees but only far enough away to escape the clanging noises of 


the city. 


Garage 
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What is a fatr rental for a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 
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Onteora-in-the-Catskills — 
Desirable cottage and 12 acres of ground for sale 


The house commands a beautiful and very extensive 
mountain view, and contains large living room with gallery, 
dining room, eleven bedrooms, pantry, kichen, servants’ 
dining 100m, laundry and hath rooms, and is furnished 
throughout. Fine trees, vegetable and flower gardens and 
tennis court. Well-appointed stable, with rooms for 
coachman’s fimily. 

The eleva ion of Onteora is about 2,300 feet. Resident 
phys‘cians. Golflinks and tennis com ts of the Onteo:a Cl: b. 
Sunday services in-the Onteora Church during the season, 


MOORE & WYCKOFF 


Beautiful Country Place 
For Sale 


GEVEN bed rooms, billiard room, living 

room 20x20 with fireplace; 14 rooms 
in all; modern house; hot water heat, 
electric light, private water supply, per- 
fectly sanitary new stable and complete 
outbuildings; twelve acres of ground on 
easy hillside, most beautiful view. Con- 
venient to station. 


This is one of the most desirable 
properties near New York City. Abso- 
lutely not one objectionable feature. 
Located inside the village limits of Peeks- 
kill, in a neighborhood where property 
values are increasing daily. Adjoining 
the new residential section, Hudson Park. 
No mosquitoes! All the conveniences of 
town—all the delights of country. A 
beautiful home, and a good investment. 
This property is a bargain at $20,000; 
owner has other interests and will sell for 
less than $20,000 to a prompt buyer. 
Reasonable terms. 


Buy now before the electrification of the New 
York Central is completed—when Peekskill will 
be 45 minutes from Grand Central—and save 25 
to 50 per cent. 


Further particulars from the Owner, M. S. B., 
9th floor, 7 West 22nd St., New York 


Ye QA 
tates and Farms, 


ZW jj 


Country Property Speciali t, 141 Rroadwav, N. Y. City. 


546 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Successors to Frothinghanre& Moore ; 


NEW YORK 


: ; 
LON el Oe 
eae 


anchester, Vermont 


Modern country residence in the 
best section at sacrifice sale. 


Brick and stone dwelling with all improvements (electricity, run- 
ning water, best heating apparatus, etc ) built for all year occu- 
pancy. 7-masters bedrooms and 4 baths. House 4 years old, in 
fine condition.: 344 acres of ground. Heautiful view. 400 ft. from 
Battenkill River; 1 mile from vi.lage; 2 miles from station; near 


Ekwanvk Golf Club. 


Tel. 1263 Bryant 


For Sale at Sayville, Long Island. 


One or two well built modern houses in good order, 
Each Jot containing about one acre. Situated on fine 
Avenue and close to Great South Bay. All improve- 
ments. Stable on’ each lot. 13 large rooms in each 
house, 2 bath rooms. Pantries, etc. Plenty of shade. 
Terms easy. 


Address P.O. BOX 14, SAYVILLE, N. Y. 
BEDFORD and YORKTOWN 


roo acres fertile lond, sloping southward in natural teiraces; fine views, 
first rate farm buildings; can drive all over place; large orchards; asking 

25,000. 
§ Away up, overlooking lake to south'vest for miles, 65 acres, gond farm, 21% 
miles to depot, 37 miles out; large frontage; buildings good and where they 
cominand the view; $17,000. 

Out in country, 6 miles from station, but fine land and magnificent views; 
115 acres, for only $14,000. 

r-oacres, 650 feet elevation ; one of the best sites in country, adjoins 
estate Philip Ber: Izheimer just bought; can be had at old price of $19,000. 
House very old but solid; soil naturally fertile but somewhat run down, 


COOLEY & WEST, Ine., WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


N. Y. CITY SUBURBAN LOTS. South Shore of Long Island 


Restricted Villa Plots and Building Lots. with.al] improvements, 
city water, electric lights, gas, 45 minutes from Broadway, steam and 
electric service, graded schools, churches, good society: ++ 

ROCKVILLE CENTRE and FREEPORT 


4,000 inhabitants in each. All lots 150 feet.deep, and so feet or 
more wide. NO INSTALLMENT trade wanted; hence you buy 


at no inflated prices! Prices $10 to $20 per front foot ;,% cash, balance ~ 


mortgage I Or 2 years at 6 per cent. Ree Ce 
HENRY P. LIBBY (Owner and Agent) 
Real Estate Dealer. Established 1890, 
Freeport, N. Y. Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
(Opp. Station) (Bank Building) 


TWO BUILDING SITE 


Twenty miles view of Hudson River; one has 414 feet 


street front, with 44 acres; the other 104 feet street 


frent, with 1{ acres; fine trees; 54 minutes from New 
Yoik City; 10 minutes’ walk to station; Ig trains per 
day each way; prices $2,500 and $1,500 respectively ; 
double in value in three years. 


CRUIKSHANK, 50 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


“BEAUTIFUL PARK LOCATION 


Very picturesque residence in White Plains’ most 
select section; 12 rooms, 3 baths, hot water heat, 
stable; 300 feet road frontage, very high ground, 
plenty of shrubbery, trees and pleasing landscape. 


Big Sacrifice at Price Quoted 
of $17,500. Grounds alone worth $12,000. 


We recommend this property as worth your investi- 
gation. 


COOLEY & WEST, Inc., White Plairs 
ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp or camp site at Saranac Lake, Paul 
Smith’s, Lake Placid, or any part of the Adirondacks, apply to 
the Rea! Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. Y.,.W. F. ROBERTS. 


TWO VALUABLE REAL ESTATE BOOKS 


By CHAS, $. FUESS. 


*Ilow to Buy Property” and 
**How tv Care for Property” 


NOT advertisements, but volumes of real instruc- 


tion a: d inspiration by an expert, on how to go 
about buying real estate, and how to care for the 
premises and tenants after the purchase Nearly 


200 pages. $1 for both hook3; soc each. Sent 


anywhere postnaid for price. 


UTICA ADVERTISING CO.,Utica,N.Y. 


In this department are printed illustrated advertisements of country homes. 
is quoted for advertisements under this head—cuts made free. 


month preceding publication. Address REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT, Country Lire in America, 133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 


A special low rate 
Pages close about the third of the 


NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 


A fine camp with nearly 1,000 acres of well 
timbered land in the highest and wildest part of the 
Adirondacks. The camp is on the shore of a 

a “caer » beautiful lake with excel- 
| . 4 lent trout fishing within 
: five minutes row. It con- 
tains seven sieeping rooms, 

bath, running water; large 

hall and dining room with 

stone fire-places; fully and 

comfortably furnished. A 

large new boat house, ice 

house, guide kouse with 

six rooms and cellar, hen 

: houses and stable, one of 
the best gardens in the Adirondacks and a small 
farm and handsome, new farm-house are a part of 
the property. ) 

It’s best feature, however, is it’s accessibil ty, it 
being only one mile anda half from the railroad 
by buck-boa:d and canoe. 

There is more protected land and more game in 
this part of the A . ndacks than elsewhere. The 
woods are alive with deer. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent on roads, 
trails and land improvement. 

The property will be sold for less than the cost 
of the buildings. It is a bargain for anyone who 
may be seeking a cool, healthful, and beautiful 
summer home. 


E. E. SLOCUM, Country Property Specialist 
141 Broadway, New York 


FOR SALE 
BROOKSIDE FARM 


Of 212° Acres. ‘6o0acres of same is forest. Sugar orchard of 500 
trees. Fine spring brook runs through tarm and near huilding: ; best 
trout brook in Adirondacks. ‘The same can be dammed, making a 
good sized trout pond and giving sufficient power for electric lights 
and 20h. p. motor. Itcan be made the fi est country heme in north- 
ern New York. Only % mile from P. O. and R. R. station. Address. 


B. L. ORCUTT, Dickinson Center, Franklin Co., New York 


FOR SALE 


Adirondack Forest. 1600 acres heavily timbered with hard and 
soft wood. Good fishing and hunting. Trout brook running 
through property that could be dammed, making a pond that 
would cover 50 acres. Property lies within 2. miles;-of Post Office 
and R. R. station. Highway lead ng to the same.° The above 
property would make a fine private preserve. Address 


B. L. ORCUTT & SONS, 


St. Regis Falls, Franklin County, NEW YORK. 


Catskill Mountains 


Country .seat, located about 15 miles from these far 
famed mountains and commanding a fine view of them. 

200 acres, 1 mile frontage on river, fruit, timberland, 
etc. House with all modern improvements in fine 
condition. Barns, farmer’s cottage, etc. 


Archibald C.Foss, ‘weil 


COUNTRY: ESTATES 


FOR SALE AND RENT 
All along Long Island Sound and 


Among the Hills of Westchester County 
Howell C. Perrin & Co. 


503 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Acres at CHAPPAQUA, an hour out 


of New York. Crest ofa hill, with fine view: 
Will sell seven or more acres. Edwin Bedell, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


MEADOW SIDE FARMS 
Deerfield, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


About 400 acres; new house, 16 rooms; 
natural finish, cherry and walnut inside; tenant 
house; modern barn; hennery; hog house; silo; 
large spring of first class water; place is 3% 
miles from railroad station; 8 miles from Utica; 
fine view and good air; would makean excep- 
tionally good countryhome. Further particu- 


lars address | 
S. W. PRIDE, Owner, 
Holland Patent, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER, 1907 


NEW YORK 


LARCHMONT, N.Y.—FOR SALE 
Unusually well built house in attractive grounds 
179 X 100, with trees and shrubs, excellent neighbor. 
hood and beautiful surroundings. House has 5 
master’s and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 
rooms on the first floor. This place is now rented 
for 3 years, with cancellation clause, at $1,600 per 
annum. Price $23,000. 


All particulars of the above property furnished. We have 

country estates in all the most desirable localities. Let us know 

§ your requirements and we will forward listsat once. If you wish 
to sell or rent your property, send full particulars to 


JOHN F. SCOTT 
Manager Country Department of Pease & Elliman: 
309 Madison Avenue, New York City 


LONG ISLAND 


Long Island Sound 


A number of water front properties on both 
sides of the Sound. Country seats, summer 
homes, tracts of land suitable for manufacturing 
purposes, oyster lands (under water), etc., etc. 

There being a limited amount of land with 
frontage on navigable water, prices are rising 


rapidly, and I advise those wishing to purchase 
such property to act at once. 
At the present time several of the most valu- 


able properties are for sale. ‘They are con- 


veniently near New York City. 


Archibald C. Foss, 


39 East 42d Street, N. Y. City 


ee 


SAMUEL SWETT OF LONG ISLAND 
REAL ESTATE 


ALL KINDS — ALL OVER 
Headquarters — Huntington — Long Island 


SOUTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND 


RESIDENCE PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
CHOICE DWELLINGS TO RENT 


Telephone 22a JEREMIAH ROBBINS, Babylon, L. I. 


ATTRACTIVE ‘FARMS 
On the South Shore and in the center of Long Island within commuting 


distance of New York. Several good bargains that would make cesiravle 
summer homes, fruit or poultry farms. For list address 


JEREMIAH ROBBINS, Babylon, L. I. Tel. 22A. 


For SALE OR EXCHANGE 


A gentleman’s Country Estate on Long Island 
in the Meadow Brook Colony—Hempstead, 
L. I. °This is one of the most complete 
properties on the island. 


Address “CATO,” HempstTeaD, L. I. 


Managers, Foremen and Gardeners Supplied 


First-class men only. Write now. Nocharges to employers. 
Telephone connections with Boston (Waban P. O.), Mass. 


THE SCIENCE AGENCY, ° Waban, Mass. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


KENTUCKY 


How to build on small capital. 
Ask the Readers’ Service 
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On 


between the two points. 


other grasses. 


Glen Brook is an ideal home. 


and could not be put there for less than $30,000.00. 


HORATIO S. BRIGHT, _ 


Public Sele of Glen Brook 


A MAGNIFICENT KENTUCKY COUNTRY ESTATE - 


Monday, September | 6th, 1907, 


at 2.30 P. M., on the premises, L-will sell at public outcry, 


GLEN BROOK, 


Located two miles from Versailles, the county seat of Woodsford County, and lies between two of the principal 
turn-pike thoroughfares of the county, having a frontage of one-half (4) mile on one turn-pike and one-third (4) 
mile on the other. Versailles ison the Southern, Louisville & Atlantic, and Verszilles & Georgetown Railroads, 
seventy-three (73) miles from Louisville, Kentucky, and twelve (12) miles from Lexington, with trolley car service 


The estate comprises 283 acres: 150 acres in Blue Grass (two small woodlands, 40to 50 acres) and 90 acres in 


Magnificent new dwelling house of ten rooms, bath, kitchen and laundry, all abundantly supplied with water 
and equipped with every modern comfort and convenience. 
There are ten springs scattered over the place, and a beautiful brook runs through the width of it. 
is the best watered place in America, quantity and quality of water considered. 
A place of greater natural beauty than any other in the state of Kentucky. By 
nature a perfectly appointed stock farm,. and is, we believe, the richest and most productive farm in Kentucky, 


GLEN BROOK MUST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED 


There are on the place, young orchard; small fruits; ice house; sprirz house; horse stable; four barns; three corn 
cribs, and all other necessary and convenient-improvements. 
The improvements at Glen Brook are all constructed of the very best material and highest class workmanship, 


For further particulars, address 


- Versailles, Kentucky. 


a ee 


Also another house of four good rooms. 


Glen Brook 


The fencirg is all new and of the very best. 


LONG ISLAND 
a WARD & WARD 


ALL KINDS OF 


Long Island Real Estate 


HUNTINGTON, I. 1: 


Send for our Catalogue.” 


Telephone 79. Residence Telephone 28W 


WANTED 


Farm Management 


B. S. A., Iowa State College, wishes to develop, 
as post graduate thesis, detailed system of manage- 
ment for farm or country place, covering soil, crops, 
livestock, buildings, etc. Practical and scientific, 
Owner interested address at once 


LYNN W. ELLIS, - - Anamosa, Iowa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ment, including sanitary dust remover. Recently completed. 


MAGNIFICENT COUNTRY HOME FOR SALE 


28 minutes from Philadelphia. 99 minutes from New York. Splendid train service. 26 rooms, 5 baths. Every modern improve- 
Stable for 8 horses. 


Extensive view. Picturesque stream. Orchard. Magnificent woods. 
for beautifully illustrated booklet. Brokers protected. Address W. M. OSTRANDER (Owner), ELKINS PARK, PA. 


2 servants’ cottages. 
Send 


Garage for 3 motors. 
33 acres. “An ideal country home fora man of means. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


High Grade Dairy or Stock Farm 


144 miles from churches, high 
and graded schools, library, 
stores, R. R. station, etc. 
200 acres, well divided, cuts 50 
tons weighed hay, keeis 3 
horses, 25 cows: 500 cords wood, 
sugar orchaid, 200 apple trees, 
variety other fruit; 14 story 
house 12 rooms, piazza, fine cel- 
lar; stable gox110, 4 horse stalls, 
o tierps, harness and grain 
rooms, suo, hay scales, Lasement with set kettle, wool and carriage 
house, hennery, ice house, etc., all first class condition. Elevation 
goo feet. ‘Telephone. Price, $5000.00. 

‘This property, with a large list of others in the Monadneck 
a art ge and Contoocook River valley section of New Hampshire, 
or sale by 


C. H. KNIGHT, Peterboro, N. H. 


Write, stating your requirements. 


POSITION WANTED by poultry man, who has had 16 vears 
experience with Fancy and Utilitv Stock. Has managed 
Commercial Plants as well as Large Estates. References and 
further information by corresnendence. 
GEO. C. ELY, 


Springdale Farm, - - Kingston, N. J. 


CHAUTAUQUA—ERIE 
Grape and Fruit Farm For Sale 


130 acres all out and 120 acres in bearing. Splendid 
location for summer home. A few miles from Erie, 
Pa., in the woild famous Chautauqua-Erie Grape Belt. 
Two or three miles back on the highlands overlooking 
Lake Erie. Grapes, Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Currants, Berries, Japan Chestnuts, etc., etc. 
3 teams, all tools, wagons, spraying machinery, etc. 
Good buildings, plenty of them. 100 bbl. cider mill, 
evaporator and vinegar works. Most rigid investiga- 
tion courted. Possexsion given at one day’s notice. 
Title perfect. Woith $40,000, will sell for little over 
half. Pays 10% to 15% now, getting better every year. 
Good reason for selling. PENN’A OWNER, 

care COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA, 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent or gardener, proficient 
in all departments pertaining to the management of a large estate, 
including greenhouses, orchid, fruit‘and vegetable forcing houses, 
modern farming and poultry raising, building of forma! gardens and 
roads a specialty, good accountant, economical manager. 


Hendly V. Cliph, ~~. .« Beverly, Mass 


VIRGINIA 


A magnificent stock 
farm. Nearly 4,000 
acres of genuine ‘blue 
¥ grass land, upon which 
=~ the finest horses and 
. cattle are handled. Im- 
_ proved bya handsome 
' oldcolonial style brick 
» dweliing and all neces- 
# sary outbuildings. 
Price, $300,000. 


James River plantation of | 
value. Contains 1,300 acres in 
a high state of cultivation. Fine 
old brick residence, Five barns, 
A money making proposition. 
Driving distance of Richmond. 
Best boating, hunting and fish- 
ing. 

Price, including personalty, 
$90,000. 


Charming country home and 
fine estate in the beautiful Pied- 
mont Region. 1,315 acres. Tim- 
ber boundary. Fine orchards. 
; Glorious views. Perfect envi- 
Commodious dwell- 
ing. Modern improvements. 
Barns, stabling and manager’s 
house. 


Price, $65,000. 


Historic home on 
the Rappahannock 
River, close toacity. 
The dwelling, with 
modern improve- 
ments, isa fine speci- 
men of colonial arch- 
itecture. There are 
zoacres of land. Ter- 
raced gardens. Grand 
trees on extended 
lawn. Price, $17,000. 


In a rolling, picturesque region, not far 
from Natural Bridge. Farm of 340 acres, 
~ fenced, watered and timbered. Dwell- 
ing, with modern equipment. Good 
barns. Choice home, in first class condi- 
tion. Much personal property included. 
at $14,000. 


Send for illustrated descriptions of above properties and for our 
Sree list of Virginia farms. We handle the very best in all parts 
of the State. 


H. W. Hilleary & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


NEW JERSEY 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


39 acres including 8 acres woods, water supply, more 
than can ever be used. House being lived in winter 
and summer; 8 bathrooms, 10 master, 12 servants’ 
rooms. Flowering hedges, shrubbery fifteen years old; 
two tennis courts; garage; stable; two cottages; pic- 
tures can be had on application. 
For further particulars apply to 


POST & REESE 
16 East 60th Street, New York City 


—_— 


LIVE AT PRINCETON 


A delightful residential town of beauty and refinement, where 
handsome homes, magnificent lawns and grand old shade trees 
greet the eye at every turn. Equally distant from New York 
and Philadelphia, wih special daily trains. 

Tastefully furnished homes from $40 per month up. 

Many choice properties—hom s and farms—furnished or un- 
furnished, for sale or rent, in other desirable localities. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. = New York Office, 43 Cedar st. 


CONNECTICU 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Choice shore front property for sale con- 
sisting of House, Stable and about 250 feet 


shore frontage, all in first-class condition, 
For full particulars apply to 


ROBT. WELLSTOOD & SON, Greenwich, Conn. 


ape ae 
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A Model Farm or Country Home 


New buildings, 120 acres; 75 
miles from New York. Beautiful 
Lake; only ice privilege for 6,000 
people. Send for detailed de- 
scription and price. 


RICHARD ELLIOTT, 


Southington, Conn. 


# a4 
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Perhaps the Readers’ Service can find 


COUNTRY LTP hoe i Bon 


the country home you are looking for 


VIRGINIA 
Lovely Home on Chesapeake Bay 


in, Virginia—On point; navigable salt water three sides. 
Superb fishing and bathing. Oysters and crabs in great 
abundance. Ducks, geese, swan, snipe, and quail in 
season. Handsome house, with extensive verandas: 26 
rooms; two bath rooms; kitchen with steel range; hot 
and cold water. Lighted by gas. Splendid water, from 
flowing artesian well: elevated tank givesample pressure. 
Boat house 40x60, four boats. Bath house, large barn, 
cottage with six rooms; servants house, and mary other 
good buildings. Good condition. 27 acres rich level 
land; two small ponds for bait. Beautiful water views; 
orchard. Delightful situation, and always healthy; 
Close town, and wharf. Accessible, and quickly reached 
from Northern cities. Safe yacht anchorage. Price only 
$14,500, which includes house furnishings, china, 
kitchen utensils, boats, and farm implements. For 
details write Box 282 Lynchburg, Va. 


ON SALT WATER 


High-class places especially suitable for permanent homes or 
country places for persons of some means who desire residences 
on salt water with healthy and mild climate, combined with best 
social surroundings and accessibility. Daily direct communication 
with Old Point, Baltimore, etc. 


_Also places for shooting and fishing along the coast from Vir- 
ginia south, and cheap farming lands not on salt water. 


T. J. MEREDITH 


ROANE’S, Gloucester Co., VIRGINIA 
TIDE WATER VA. FARMS AND COLONIAL HOMES 


desirably situated with salt water frontage, on the James, York, 
North and East Rivers Mobjick and Chesapeake Bay. Conve- 
nient to Old Point. Superior fishing and duck shvoting. Write for 


catalogue, 
M. O. LACKEY, Hampton, Va. 


NEW JERSEY 


ae: ee 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
BERNARDSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


On Mine Mountain. 


Fully furnished house, lighted by gas, centrally located, altitude 
850 feet. 8 master’s bedrooms, 7 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Kitchenand servants’ dining room in separate wing: Stable, 11 stalls 
and three rooms for men ; tennis court ; vegetable garden ; attrac- 
tive grounds, with fruit and shade trees; excellent water supply. 
Terms most reasonable. Might exchange. Further particulars 


POST & REESE - - - 16 East 60th Street 


CONNECTICUT 


Woodbridge Lodge, 
Woodbridge, Conn. 
Half hours ride on trolley,or driving, from City Hall, New Haven. 


A beautiful lodge and about ten acres of ground, An ideal spot for 
one brain weary, nervous, asthmatic, or with tubercular trouble, or 


FOR SALE — 


any affliction requiring perfect rest and air, Woodbridge is fast 
becoming known owing to the wonderful recuperative qualities of the 
air, The Lodge is situated on a high elevation, commanding an 
unobstructed view of all the surrounding country. mountains, lakes, 
and fully thirty mile view of Long Island Sound, All buildingsare 
new and built on the mountain lodge order of field stones, shingles 
and red cedar logs, The house has a large living room with open 
fire place, large dining room, six bed rooms, bath room, broad, 
shaded piazzas, modern plumbing, telephone, inexhaustible supply 
of pure water from an artesian well, drilled through 200 feet of 
solid rock, all special designed furniture, small engine house, stable, 
etc. Nothing similar on the market. A bargain, Address 


THE JOHN T. SLOAN CO., New Haven, Conn. 


D Position as manager of Stock Farm or Estate 


WANTE by married man. (3 girls, eldest 7 years). 


Understands handling of stock, working of land, management of 
labor. Good references. Apply to F. JOHNSTON, care of 
Country LIFE IN AMERICA. 


MERICA 


SEPTEMBER, 


VIRGINIA 
FOUR MILES WEST OF: TY. G27. | 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA F or. Sale 


470 Acre Estate 
One of the best to 
Thoroughly in 


on James River. 
be found anywhere. 


the country; hunting, fishing, boating, 
as retired as you please, yet only 20 
minutes from the center of the city 
(112,000 population) by railroad or 
automobile, over excellent roads. Here 
health and pleasure go hand in hand. 


Dwelling of 17 rooms, hot and cold water, 
usual servants’ and out houses. Hill-side barn 
with room on ground floor for 240 head of 
cattle, granary, hay mows, silo, etc. About 
2,000 fruit trees, 70 acres original growth, 150 
acres James River low grounds, 50 acres of 
meadows and flats, balance rolling, and 
affording beautiful building sites. Good health, 
good water and fertile lands. Railroad station 
on the property. Long distance and local 
‘phones. 


If you can’t come call up “ Rich- 


mond 4569-J,” or write Rio Vista P. O. 
Price, $65,000 
W. E. GRANT. 


Or will sell a part. 


| NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful Brick Colonial Residence, 


without question 


Best House in Jersey City, 


situated on corner Bergen and Belmont Aves. in finest neighborhood. 
Plot of ground 106 tt. frontage by 226 ft. in depth with SO ft. additional 
if desired; house 62 ft. back from street. First floor has library, 
music, dining rooms, den, hall 13 ft. wide, butler’s pantry and kitchen; 
2nd floor five bed rooms, dressing room and two bath rooms; 3rd 
floor five finished rooms, bath and storage. Indirect steam heat, cellar 
concreted. hardwood floors throughout, large porch and terrace front 


rQo7 


and side of house. 


For sale, to close estate, by 


Bayside Realty Co., 


420 Ocean Ave., Jersey City 


82 Wall St., New York, Room 1009 


Country Estates 


with furnished and unfurnished houses, stables, etc., also farms with beauti- 
tul building sites for sale or rent at 


Bernardsville, N. J. 


High rolling country; charming views; well wooded and watered; extremely 
healthy; only one hour from New York; excellent train service Specialty 
high class private residences in New York City and properties of all kinds in 
the vicinity of Bernardsville and Morristown, N. J. Also suburban property 


elsewhere 
Post & Reese 


16 EAST 60th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


CONNECTICUT 


The Southern Berkshire Hills 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Desirable hotel accommodations. Furnished cottages — 
to rent for the season. Country real estate for sale. 


E. L. PEABODY 


$$ 


Noroton, Connecticut 


Tract of 25 acres of land with frontage on the water. Offered 
for sale to settle an estate. Near the country residences of well- 
known New York pe ple. A fine site for a large country 
home. Owners would consider dividing into plots to suit, with 


es trictions. 


ARCHIBALD C, FOSS 


39 East 42d Street New York City 


New London, Conn. 


Modern Colonial House on best residence street at highest point 
in City overlooking river and town ; 11 rooms, billiard room, 4 fire- 
places, electric lights, gas range, laundry, hot water heat, corner 
lot 105 x 152, small auto or tool house. Choice shrubs, hardy flower 
gardens, hotbeds, beautiful surroundings. Ideal for summer 
home or residence. Built for and occupied by owner since com- 
pletion, 3 years ago. Owner wishes to occupy other property. For 
particulars address DRAWER 693, New Lonpon, Conn. 


The Readers’ Service Department 


is prepared to advise prospective buyers 
of many Real Estate bargains. Address 


READERS’ SERVICE, (727tde Stress 


NEW YORK CITY 


SEPTEMBER, 1907 


of each city. 


ALABAMA 


Jemison Real Estate and Insurance Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, 138 S. Broadway, Ezra F. Parker & Co. 
LOS ANGELES, 915 Union Trust Bldg., C. H. Lippincott 


CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH PROPERTIES, 500 5th Ave., N.Y., Wm.F.Day 
GREENWICH, Residential Property, Thos. N. Cooke 
SOUTH NORWALK, 6 Railroad Ave., J. M. Layton & Co. 


GEORGIA 


BIRMINGHAM, 


AUGUSTA. Alexander, Johnson & Steiner 
AUGUSTA, Argo & Jester 
KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON, McCann & Massis 
MAINE 


Private Trout ana Game Preserve 
FOR SALE 


Nearly 300 acres in the pine woods of 
Maine, only 20 miles from Portland and but 
12 hours from New York. 

Two large ponds heavily stocked with large 
trout, seven-room cabin and auto shed. Just 
the place for a gentleman’s private preserve 
and a healthy, safe place for women and 
children. N. Y. reference. 


W. N. TAYLOR 


Box 748 Portland, Maine 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE 
MASHAMURKET 


Charlton, Massachusetts 


fine estate of 180 acres, including Mount 
Mashamurket, situated on the line of 


the Worcester & Springfield Street Railway, 


12 miles, 45 minutes from Worcester. The 
summit of the hill commands a view of rare 
beauty and one seldom equalled for breadth 
and unbroken sweep of vision. Address 
the owner, JOHN C. WOODBURY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Country Estates and F arms 
FOR SALE 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
A. L. WALKER, Bank Bldg., Leominster, Mass. 


For $15,000 less than Insurance.—Princely farm, 45 minutes 
from Boston, 112 acres, Boston electrics pass, near station; cuts 
310 tons hay and ensilage; milk sales $1,700 a month; fine poul- 
try plant, sold 1,500 broilers at 35c.; choice fruit, plenty wood; 
colonial mansion, 14 rooms, 3 baths, steam heat,open fire places 
in every room, broad piazzas, laundry, electric lights, tele- 
phone, ete.; farm house for help; horse stable (cost $8,000); 2 
houses for foreman and herdsman; 5 henneries, brooder house 
with 10 brooders, incubator, carriage, ice, dairy and tool 
houses; beautiful lawn with shade trees, grand view, an ideal 
place; price includes 60 cows, 12 horses, 13 vehicles, 1,650 head 
poultry, machinery and tools. 9descriptive views at 
CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Lllustrated Circular tree upon receipt of address 
P. F. LELAND, Minot Building, Boston, Mass. 


‘COUNTRY LIFE’ IN’ AMERICA 


List of Reliable and Representative Agents 


Country LiFE IN AMERICA readers, therefore, need have no hesitancy in inquiring of or dealing with them. 


Address REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT, Country Lire 1n America 


MAINE 
PORTLAND, 102 Exchange St., George T. Edwards 
PORTLAND, _ First Nat’! Bank Bldg., _F. $8. & E. G. Vaill 
MASSACHUSETTS 
GREAT BARRINGTON, Box 84, H. C. Woodin 
LEE Jas. O’Brien 
NEW JERSEY 


ROCHELLE PARK, Bergen Co. Real Estate, H.O.Wentworth 
NEW MEXICO 


WILLARD, Real Estate Brokers, F. L. Walrath 
NEW YORK 

NEW YORK, 546 5th Ave., Moore & Wyckoff 

ROCHESTER, C. F. Garfield Real Estate Co. 


SARANAC LAKE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


W. F. Roberts 


377 Broadway, _ Lester Bros. 


MAINE 


If you wish to buy'a‘jarm, 
write to the Readers’. Service 


Every agent whose name is printed below has 
been vouched for by one of the principal banks 


LONG ISLAND , 


Jcremiah Robbins 


BABYLON, 


OHIO 
Blackstone Bldg., 


PENNSYLVANIA 
9 North 6th St., Mengel & Mengel 
Miller Bros. & Baker 


RHODE ISLAND 
15 Westminster St., Henry W. Cooke Co. | 


TENNESSEE 


CLEVELAND, » Hy E. Cook 


READING, 
HARRISBURG, 


PROVIDENCE, 


MEMPHIS, H. L. Guion Co. 


VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
NORFOLK, 94 Brooke Ave., 
ROANES, Gloucester Co 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, 


T. P. Carver 

Byrd & Baldwin Bros. 
T. J. Meredith 

H. W. Hilleary 


MAINE 


BEAUTIFUL MAINE ISLANDS. Fo. or ‘Sale « or Lease 


AsCost unusual opportunity to secure an 
entire ideal island for summer home. 


Several beautiful wooded islands, Casco Bay, Maine, near Port- 
land. One-half acre to twelve acres each. Close to steamer 
routes and landings. From | to 1% hour to Portland. 12 hours 
to or from N. Y. Boston and N. Y. papers day of publication. 


Write for particulars at once so you may have one of these ideal places in 
readiness for you next sea- 


— 


son. 


reach of those of moderate 
means. 


“CASCO BAY” 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 


Terms within the 


Address 


care of 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Village Farm, in Attractive Town, Near Boston 


half mile to depot, 25 acres of land, variety of fruit, beautiful lawns, 
grand old shade trees, splendid two and a half story house, center 
hall-way, ten finished rooms, laundry, bath, open ‘plumbing, five 
fire places, electric lights, running spring water in buildings, fine 
stable 30x40, three single and two box stalls, cow barn, ten tie-ups, 
carriage house, work shop, silo. Price $4,500 

Our illustrated catalogue of farms and country places in New 
England aie on application. 

3RECK°S REAL ESTATE AGENCY 

stand 52 N Market St. Boston, Mass. 
Connected with their seed and Agricultural warehouse. Estab- 
lished 1822. 


VERMONT 


FOR SALE—MANCHESTER,VT. 


Attractive Country Home—Consisting of 


House, Stable and about thirty acres. 


Apply P. O. Box 224, Manchester, Vermont 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Properties in North Carolina 


Promising mountain resort and town property for 
sale in the Piedmont, South Mountain, and Blue 
Ridge sections of North Carolina. Unexcelled cli- 
mate, pure water, beautiful landscape, fish and game. 
Also farms, timber lands and water-powers. For par 
ticulars apply to REALTY LOAN & GUARANTY 
CO., Morganton, N. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(oS operate exclustvely in high class properties of known value. 

The premierof COUNTRY HOMES suburban to Washing- 

ton. Residential estates, Southern Farms, Hunting, Club and 
Landed Estates of high distinction. =a Valuable real estate of 
all kinds with salt water frontage. @& Blue Ribbon country op- 

portunities and preferred investments. Send for lists. 


GRANT PARISH, Washington, D.C. 


VIRGINIA 


SPLENDID FARM FOR SALE 


336 acres in King William County, Va., in high state of cultivation. Modern 
9 room dwelling-house, surrounded with neatly-kept grounds of 3 acres, with 
shady lawns, including kitchen garden, all nicely fenced in; large new barn 
with brick basement, also new tenant house as well as other ‘necessary build- 
ings. The cost of buildings alone exceeds $3,500. Fine orchard with a 
variety of fruits. The cultivated land is 115 acres,surrounded with four-foot 
woven-wire fence. This farm has an unusually fine location, being only two 
miles from railroad station and having daily steamboat connection with 
Baltimore and the northern markets. A better bargain is hard to find—the 
price is only $22 per acre if sale can be effected this fall. 
C. H., care of COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 


———_. aes 


NEW YORK 
FOR SALE, Ste 
Two Well-known 


South Atlantic Island 
Game Preserves 


Long Celebrated for Deer, Ducks, and Shore 
Birds, Fish and Oysters 


One of about 5,000 acres and one of about 10,000. 
These islands are on a fine harbor, recently protected 
with over 20 miles of rock jetties, mud dykes, canals, 
etc., built and maintained by the Government. 
possible climate, winter and summer. For particulars 
address PRINCIPAL, American Exchange National 
Bank, New York City. 


WANTED 


Finest 


Westchester Co., to rent from 
Oct. 1, house within 25 miles 
City, $35 per month, % acre or more. Large trees. 
Near station. Water, gas or electricity essential. 


A. HAYES, 27 William St., N. Y. 
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In this department are printed advertisements of architects, landscape designers, sanitary and 


. >} e 
Architects Directory constructing engineers. This department enables architects to get in touch with readers who intend to 


build. Special rates. Cuts made free. Address ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT, Country LIFE IN AMERICA, 133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 


Colonial Houses 
FOR 


Modern Homes 


Mne Contract Covers All 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
GENERAL GRADING 
SL SERIE CONSTRUCTION WORK 
st ae we Ss SPECIMEN NURSERY STOCK— 
in fact every detail in the development of Private Estates, Parks, etc. 
@ Experience has shown this to be the most satisfactory and economical way to obtain the best results. 
@ We conceive the ideas and then carry them out. No problem too large nor none too small. 


q If you wish results have proper advice; it is not expensive. If, however, you only want plans, we 
will make them or we will carry out any plans you may have. Plans should be made and preliminary 
work done now. Don’t wait for the fall season rush. 


@ We furnish nursery stock decidedly above the average in quality. {Correspondence specially invited. 


Mr. E. S. CHILD, Architect, announces the pub- 
Arnold & Cicwlep, Landscape Architects, 6 ‘Soeacon St., Boston, GHass. lication of a volume entitled ‘‘Colonial Houses,’’ 


and presents herewith an illustration in miniature of 
one of the designs, ‘This book contains floor plans, 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” | trisunlike any other publication in its clearness 
and in its value to those who intend to build a beauti- 
T ‘the » books are especially prepared for pen ee = rma ae 7 


; ful home. Price $2.00 by express prepaid. 
= Mrs recceont bettteceet rt ek A larger volume containing all of the designs in the 


tion on the subject. Each residence is illustrated $2.00 edition, with a selection of the most attractive 
by a large half-tone plate of the exterior, showing illustrations from previous issues of ‘‘Colonial Houses,’’ 


exactly how the building will look when completed ri A 
and also by carefully arranged and figured first and has also been prepared. Price $5.00,by express prepaid. 


second floor plans. There are descriptions of each 
house and accurate estimates of cost. Colonial, 
Artistic, English Half-Timber and _ other 
styles of Architecture. ‘There are several chap- 
ters of useful information as to inte:ior decoration, 
‘general specifications, and method of securing 
working plans. 


Designs are * $6,000 to $30,000; price 
$2.00 prepaid, Designs costing $2,500 to 

$10,000; price $2.00 prepaid. 
Special designs and detailed plans prepared for ; 
new work or for remodeling old buidings. ae 7 : will aid purchasers of country property to obtain farms 
WILLIAM D. DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. (Rooms 513, 514, 515) and country homes; will give advice on farm, garden, or- 


Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, 
Room 614, 17 State Street, NEW YORK 


The Agricultural Experts Association 


PPR DRT Hae SEL SRST Na ARTETA OMEN, aA NSE Wea BIC SIRES RGE-SESS RI Ua RAC chard and poultry work. Examinations made and plans 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS ]/LEDERLE LABORATORIES, || Gurr. owl, Pes, 8&7 E 42d St, New Yor 
AND ENGINEERS 518 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Plans and Surveys for the development of private estates,parks, 
cemeteries and boulevards made and executed. 


SOUTHERN WORK A SPECIALTY 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO. 
Established 1856 AUGUSTA, GA. 


Chemical, Bacteriological and Sanitary Investigations. 


PLUMBING AND DRAINAGE INSPECTIONS SO yy / & Far TED 
SEWERAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS PLANNED O 


ANALYSIS OF WATER A SPECIALTY 


OAK VENEERED DOORS IN STOGK ALL SIZES. 


Hohn J2olen 


Landscape Architect 


MAUSOLEUMS 


William W. Tyrie 
56 Milton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Harbard Square 
Cambridge, Wass. 


DO YOU WANT A HOME LIKE THIS? 


s Or one equally b: autiful in a different style? Then buy your plans of 
me. My designs aie “riginal and artistic. 
;| New Book of Bungalows, 1906. A unique and artistic book, con- 
yz| taining designs for one and one-half story Bungalows in various styles 
| from $1,000 up. Price by mail, $2.00. 
3; Picturesque Summer Cottages. Vol. III, 1906 Edition. Designs 
=-7 | for stone, shingle and rustic Summer Cottages and Bungalows. Price by 
't4 4) mail $1.00. 
4, Picturesque Suburban Houses, 1907. Price by mail $2.00. New, 

/p| artistic and original designs for cement, stone and frame Houses. Col- 
onial, Spanish and English styles, from $3,000 up. Estimates and full 
descriptions. 

New Picturesque Cottages. containing original and beautiful designs 
4 for Suburban Homes, from $2,800 to $6,000. Price by mail, $1.00. K ZT 


E. E. HOLM AN, Architect, MADE IN STOCK QUANTITIES, SOLD AT STOCK PRICES, CARRIED IN STOCK 
1018-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. THE FOSTER-MUNGER (0. 


AMERIGAS GREATEST SASH & DOOR HOUSE 
A DAINTY HOUSE. A HOUSE OF QUALITY CHICAGO, U-S:A: 


Well describe one I satisfacto:ily constructed recently, for a S Uu b S C I ] b e C S WRITE FOR VENEERED DOOR BOOK 1448G 


client who possesses and is appreciative of dainty housing 

ideas. Lack of finish and shrinkage of materials, so frequently 

noticed after construction work has ceased, annoy clients of to COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA can 
that class. Appearance of your house 5 years hence is of great have a desc ription of any cou ntry 
importance. Daintiness and quality rest, as well as entertain : : : 
the eye. The results of the interpreter and constructor must property they wish to sell listed with 
reflect both, or your wishes and outlay are in vain. My ‘ncli- the Real Estate For Sale Depart- 
nation and methods ensure a quality house. They enable a ment without charge Manv 


Southern or Western client to purchase, or create anew, a 


quality estate, residence, cottage or bungalow, on the ‘sea COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA readers 
coast, the mountain top, or upon the inland country (any- : 

‘ahicee) of our Eastern States, with as full knowledge of the have secured properties through the 
cost, progress, quality and detail of each item of construction free services of this department. 

as though present in person. I offer complete and economical Ailtvoas 


ice. Wh t It p . T. CRUTTENDEN, hee 
Ohare Srila Coase of ual, Houses. NORWICH, CONN. | MANAGER OF REAL ESTATE DIRECTORY 


Country Estates 
FOR SALE AND TO LET 


SPECIAL LISTS OF PROPERTIES IN 
Lenox, Stockbridge and the Berkshire Hills 
Sea Gate, Long Island... - 
and Qnteora-in-the-Catskills. 


Also many desirable properties in other places within reach 
ot New York. 


Moore & Wyckoff, 546 5th Ave., New York. 


Successors to Frothingham & Moore. 


—_ 
wd 


The Readers’s Service will gladly assist 
in selecting decorations for the home 
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SOUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


In this department are printed the advertisements of decorators, importers and manufacturers of art 


The Country Home furnishings for the house.interior. We invite correspondence and will gladly assist in the selection of 
furnishings and decorations. Address HOUSE DECORATING DEPARTMENT, Counrry [tre 1n America, 133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 


| 
| 


| NEW YORK 


Anarray of WEDDING GIFTS cannot be 
completely satisfying unless it includes 
a number of representative pieces of 


TECO POTTERY 


No. 58 
gin, high 
A new model 
$1.50 Vo. 435 
7 in. high 
A new design 


: $3.00 


No. 407 
g in. high 
A new shape 


$4.00 TECO 


is coveted by everybody who seec it. Its beauty is so simple and so pure 


that it goes straight to the heart. The TECO shapes keep close to the 
very roots of beauty and strength of line. They appeal to the deepest 
consciousness of people unversed ‘n art, just as surely as they. command 
the enthusiasm of the most finished artists. 

TECO tones in green are equally convincing and delightful—and 
you never tire of them; * TECOO Greea “ is so cool and clean—and 


® such a good friend to live with. 


And all ths magical beauty is achieved yithou* a bit of artifice—no 
® polychromatic brush-work, no dazzling glaze, nothing but Beauty in its 
purest elements. 

Thatis why TECO POTTERY is one ofthe really great things 
in modern art. After you get a piece or two of TECO into your home 
you will not wonder that people become enthusiastic collectors ov it. 

Send TODAY for name of dealer nearest you and for the TECO 
Portfolio of designs costing from soc to $t.400.00. It includes 6 natural 
color plates showiny will flowers in TECO vases. 

Seat FREE on request anywhere in the world, by 


THE GATES POTTERIES 


634 CHAMBER OF ComMERGCE, CHICAGO 


In days long gone, the religious 


Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Kitchen, showing Interlocking Rubber Tiling in residence 
of Mr. Webb Horton, Middletown, N. Y. 


Particularly adapted for Court Houses, Banking Institutions, Church Aisles, Hospitals, Libraries, Business Offices, 
Restaurants, Vestibules, Elevators, Kitchens, Laundries, Pantries, Bathrooms, and 
for Steamships and Floating Property generally. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
BELTING AND PACKING CoO., Ltd. 


91-93 Chambers Street, New York City 


ANATILE 


The Modern Wall Tiling 


It costs five times as much to use regular glazed tile as 
to use SANATILE—and you gain nothing. Every good 
quality of tiling is possessed by SANATILE, as well as 
many which tiling has not. It looks exactly like tiling— 
has an embossed, beautifully enameled surface, in plain 
white or permanent tints—and many artistic patterns. 
Absolutely waterproof and cannot tear, crack or chip from 
accident. 

SANATIZLE is a tough, elastic fabric, made in strips, 
on a heavy fibre backing. It can be applied by any good 
workman following instructions furnished with the 
material. 


Representatives Wanted in the Wallpaper and 
tiling irade to Whom we can refer orders and in- 
quiries received by us from their locality. 


ErEATrhH rere ore 


The Beautiful, Richly Embossed, 
Washable Wall Covering 


made for use inthe highestclass of decorative work. Can 
be furnished in colors to harmonize with any scheme of 
interior treatment. The new line on exhibition after Aug. 
15th. 
‘ Illustrated descriptive literature and prices, both 
cf SANATILE and LEATHEROLE, will be fu- 
nished on request. 


THE LEATHEROLE CoO. 


24 E. 22d St., near B'way, New York City 


spirit of the 


time was not only expressed in the detail of orna- 


ment, but was often the dominant factor in the design 


of many useful household utensils which to-day are 


valued not alone for their beauty of line, but are 


constant reminders of the many happy hours spent 


amid scenes dear 
to the heart of 
the connoisseur. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


5 WEST 39th STREET,NEW YORK CITY 


BALTIMORE, 519 N. Charles St. 
WASHINGTON, 8:18 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTA, 730 Candler Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1701 Gough St. 
TORONTO, 94 King St., West 
MONTREAL, Bank of Toronto Building 


The: oklcolanial candlenck: 
fame = perfect repro- 


duction of one 


found in an Old 
New England 


home. 


HIS beautiful ex- 
ample of colonial 
days must not be con- 
founded with the less 
expensive spun _ brass 
candlesticks; it is of 
cast brass throughout, 
stands 936 inches high 
and is highly finished. 


$5.00 per pair. 
Carriage paid in U. 8. 


We have other designs at $2.00 
and $3.00 per pair. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet. 


C.B.Pfahl Co., pept.6, 190-196 W. Broadway, N.Y.C. 


The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors.. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive. Send for Booklet, 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


46 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 


WOMRATH BROTHERS 


INTERIOR DECORATORS and FURNISHERS 
We will, upon request, submit schemes, with sam- 
ples of Wall Coverings and Stuffs and Furniture sug- 
gestions to those interested. A rough sketch of the 
room or plan of house will assist us. 
Fees for advisory service sent upon request. 


114-116 East 28th Street New York City 


ADORE, v. ¢. To venerate expectantly. 


THE CYNIC’S WORD BOOK 


By AMBROSE BIERCE 
Frontispiece, $1.10 postpaid 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 


Embellishments for 


CONCRETE BUILDINGS 


Write for Catalogue E 


HARTFORD FAIENCE: CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Candles, Candle 
Lamps, Imported and 
Domestic Shades and 
Electroliers in infinite 
variety on exhibition 
at our salesrooms. 

Inspection invited. 


Our tllustrated 
catalogue of lighting 
requisites, mailed 
on request, 


PITISBURG, G. P. Norton, Penn at 4th St. 
New England Representatives : 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON 


For the protection of our 
clients, our trade-mark will 
be found on each and every 
piece of work made by us, 


Phoenix Candle Company 


293 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


has not already brought you a copy of 
our 1907 illustrated catalogue, we will be 
pleased to send you same free of expense 
on receipt of your name and address. 

This catalogue is the most complete of 
its kind ever published, and will prove 
of great 


Interest and Value 
Send for Catalogue E-19 showing the 
various styles of columns, caps and bases 
manufactured by us. Also E-29 of Sun- 
dials and Pedestals. 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Mount Vernon New York, U.S. A. 
N.Y. Office: Zane 


1123 Broadway, N.Y. 
City. 


Western Factory: 
Henry Sanders Co., 
Elston & Webster 
Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


ON 


LuVdV 


OLD ENGLISH CLOCKS 


I have 25 genuine Old English Hall Clocks, specially im- 
ported, which I will seli for $50 to $100. They have fine 


8-day bra s works, and mahogany Cases 50 to 100 years old. 
Agent in England collec.ing them. 


C.H. PETTENGILL, 32 Wingate St., Haverhill, Mass. 


The “ Every CHILD SHOULD KNOW” series, con- 
taining books on Poems, Fairy Tales, Myths, Songs, 
etc., makes the best sort of reading for the youngsters. 
(Sr.00 per vol., postpaid. ) Doubleday. Page & Co. 


Publishers. 


Shall I rent or sell? The Readers’ 
Service advises impartially 


oak cases, brass faces and works ; 


, WILLOW »xRUSH | 


FURNITURE 


is Dainty, Comfortable and 
ean itaty Easily cleaned 
ee and 

always in good taste. 

Send 25c 

for our handsomely 
illustrated 

booklet which 

describes scores of 

useful pieces of 
furniture 


made by us. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


Box No. 3. NORTH CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


LIBRARIES "Wii 
OLD BOOKS tsi 


C. P. EVERITT, 117 East 23rd St.. NEW YORK 


POR SALE— 
Five Old English Grandfather Clocks 


all about 200 years 


old and recently taken from cottages in Derbyshire, 
O. A. DOHM, Jeweller, 
South Orange, N. J. 


England. Prices low. 


Mirrors, Brasses, etc. 
ou may be wanting. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


ARE old Dutch, English, Colonial and Empire furniture. 
Write for photographs, description and price of things 
I can supply special pieces or furnish your house complete. 
alas ELTING, Collector “ mneire oes a cghos ip bane N.Y. 


Choice old China, Clocks, 


Exterior aud Detail of Interior in House of Reinforced Concrete 


Bc Houses 


that represent the best in artistic, up-to- date home architecture ; 
ouses that are fire-proof, economical and permanent. 
Apply for booklet to 


BENJAMIN A. HOWES, 


Engineer & Contractor, 1193 Broadway, N. Y. City 


All building interiors and exteriors of reinforced con- 
crete; also walks, walls, pergolas; all garden work. 


We would like the privilege of referring you to satisfied clients 


Datfodils—Narcissus, 


By A. At. KIRBY 


HIS VOLUME tells all that is really worth while 
about Daffodils—where, when and how to grow 
and it is also full of suggestions for those who 
want to do something better than the ordinary in 
It ws the first book of its kind dealing 


them; 


their gardens. 


with American conditions. 


Uniform with “ROSES,” “FERNS,” “LAWNS,” 


etc., in our Garden Library. 


$1.20, postpaid. 


(5) THE WoRLD'S WORK 


oraphs. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE &Co. NEW YORK. 


ieee ch FE IN AMERICA 


Illustrated from photo- 


SEPTEMBER, I9U7 


Looking-Glasses and 
Mirrors worth owning. 


Illustrated Catalogue on receipt 
of six cents in stamps. 


If you purchase of a dealer see that our name 
is on the back. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
4 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mexican Drawn Work 
On my own fine linens. 

Work sent for examination, You send me 
check for what you select after having seen 
the goods. A commission paid on what you 
sell to friends. 

Edwin L. Cole, Carlisle, Pa. Box 40. 


—— 


The Lone ee sil LYLE, Jr. 


A romantic tale of that indomitable band of men 
who practically added Texas to the United States. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East 16th Street, New York City 


AND HOW TO 


GROW THEM 
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: : eae . In this department: are printed: the advertisements of reliable stock farms. The Live Stock || 
Live Stock Directory Beeneny: Ate ene 


Department of COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA will be glad to-send to its readers any information 


about stock which they may desire. Address LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENT, Country LIFE IN AMERICA, 133-137 E. 16th St., New York. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 


A few reasons why you should stock your Couniry 


Home with Registered HOLSTEIN CATTLE: 
They are the most profitable breed. 

They are the most popular breed and are 
the most readily sold of any dairy breed. 


l. 
a 
3. They hold all of the world’s milk and butter 
4. 
5. 


records,also all record prices, for dairy cattle 

They are the strongest and most hardy 

dairy breed, as well as the most docile. 

They are ornamental, and the milk from 

this breed is best suited forinfants and inva- 

lids,as attested by most eminent physicians. 
6. They are not subject to tuberculosis. 


A few reasons why you should buy your Registered 
HOLSTEINS from STAR FARM : 


1. Itis the largest herd in this country and 
offers the greatest opportunity for selection 
—every animal being for sale. 

2. It owns the 3 greatest service bulls of the 
breed, including the only one held at $20,000 

3. It guarantees every animal as represented 
and free from tuberculosis. 

4. It gives full value for the money and “a 
square deal,” as attested by hundreds of 
letters from satisfied customers. 

5. It furnishes buyers photographs from life 
of all animals, enabling them to purchase 
by mail. 

6. It has a branch at Southbridge, Mass., for 
the benefit of New England customers. 

Write for circulars, photos, prices, etc., FREE. 


Horace L. Bronson,” Cortland, N.Y. 


Dorsets for Winter Lamb Raising 
The most profitable of all live-stock. occupations. Winter 
lambs sell for $10 to $20 per head in the city.market. 


It is the solution of the ‘“‘worn-out farm’”’ problem, as the 
most sterile land can be utilized. 


For particulars and prices of breeding-stock, write 


Cairnsmuir Farm, . . . New City, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


“our Agquarium! 


Would you like to have me show you how to keep it 
set up fresh with live healthy beautiful fish for 
A Year Without Changing the Water? | ~ 
Timport and breed rare Japanese Goldfish like the 
picture and I raise the handsomest aquatic plants 
* in the world. 
“ma I will send you an extra large bunch of beautiful 
aquarium plants prepaid for 15 cents if you write now. 
Have vou had bad luck with your aquarium? Do your fish die? Write and ask me why! 
Advice FREE. Aquariums, globes, all aquarium supplies sent by mail and express. All 
to suit yeur purse. 1 also make a specialty of colored, white and waltzing mice. Let me tell 
you how to breed them and make $500.00 a year on the side with an hour’s time a day. 


Yellow mice per pair $1.00 Chocolate mice per pair $1.00 
White ‘* xe -50 Spotted $s “s 1.50 
Black ‘¢ 6 1.C0 Waltzing “ $6 2.00 


Safe arrival of all shipments guaranteed, 


S.C. Lloyd, Aguarist 
446 Madison St., - - - Brooklyn N, Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 
Just imported and ready for sale: 
30 yearling rams 
35 yearling ewes 
50 homebred yearling rams 
40 homebred yearling ewes 

of the choicest breeding 


“* ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 
Mey Property of G. Howard Davison 
Millbrook, New York 


NY 
Wied a 
WA 


‘ iY 
CHAMPION 


"at! 5 *\, ARTA yr pa 
SHROPSHIRE RAM ALTAMONTS RINGLEAGER 


300 to select from 


Fine Horses always cn hand 


Tichenor-Grand Co. Riwy e Soe 


Our flock is noted for the many prizes won at St. Louis World’s 
Fair, Chicago International, as well as the leading State Fairs dur- 
ing the past three vears. The above yearling ewes are our own 
raising. Home bred and imported stock forsale. Send forcircular. 


HENRY L. WARDWELL, Springfield Centre, Otsezo Co., N. Y. 


(;ood Ponies 


‘‘Good’’ means a great deal when 
speaking of ponies; it means beauty, 
strength, endurance, gentleness; the 


things that make you love a pony. 


Kemah ponies are good ponies. ‘They are pure 
bred Indian ponies with so many good points that 


no one who buys a pony, for any use whatever, 


Ponca : ; 
Kemah’s famous Indian pony should consider any other kind. 


Kemah ponies weigh from 600 to 800 lbs. and can carry 150 lbs. easily. 


For illustrated catalogue and interesting information about ponies 


Address KEMAH, Williams Bay, Wis. 


Ponies For Sale | VALANCEY E. FULLER 


Shetland, Welsh, Hackney Live Stock Commission Agent 


139 Somers St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
From THE CHAS: E. BUNN (Ex-Correspondert American Saser Cate Club) 
HERD, conceded the finest in SPECIALTIES—Guernseys, ¥erseys,Hol- 
America. steins, registered and high grades. I buy 
on commission only, ¢heredy making the 
buyer's interests mine. Orders placed 
promptly and reasonably, including car-load 
lots. I make Zersonal selections of all 
stock. All cows tuberculine tested. 


For particulars apply to 
CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, Ills. 


Hood Farm Jerseys 
For Pleasure and Profit 


Special Offering of Bull Calves 


State Mour Wants 
and Ask for Prices 


HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 


Beautiful Pets; also for Park and Clear- 

SAD DLE PONY FOR SALE Angora Goats ing SNTROER: Choice Specimens $10, 
Chestnut, 1000 Ibs., 144 hands, six years old, sound, | BP acs Ey a NE ic. Bbsing sts 
easy, fast, perfectly broken, not broken to harness, Mi ch Goats Hardy Northern Bred Stock milking to 3 


: : qts. Registered and eligible bucks forsale. 
Price $150.00. W. W. Brown, Springfield, Vermont. | », 9, GROESBECK, Box L, Hartford, Conn. Established 1888. 


Larse Berksh ire Swire 


{| Direct Lord Premier, Premier Longfellow and Masterpiece 
strains. The big, broad, long kind, cloce to the ground and on 
excellent feet and legs, with short noses, proper heads and full of 
quality. [ The kind that weigh 250 pounds at six months, sco 
pounds at a yea", attaining a weight of 800 to 1,ooo0 founds at 
maturity. J All sales under a guarantce of saticfaction or money 
refunded. Special offering of t:n weeks old pigs, singly or in 
pairs or trios not akin. 


H.C. & H. B. Harpending, - - Dundee,N. Y. 


MERIDALE JERSEYS 
Meredith, Delaware County, New York | 
Fontaine’s King, 65641. A Fontaine-Interest Bull. 


Bred in the purple and individually as good as his breeding—a bull 
of remarkable vigor and prepetency. Handsome, velvety, with hide as 
soft as amole’s. Out of Fontaine 8th, daughter of Boyle, thought by 
many to be the greatest sire Jersey ever produced ; by Financial King, 
out of Finanee, daughter of Interest. 

The average milk and butter tests of Fontaine 8th and the four cows 
preceding her in the Fontaine family, is 22 8-5 qts. milk and 21bs. 18 2-5 
oz. butter per day. 

Interest milked until eighteen years old and for seven years was not 
once dry. Witha record of 56 lbs. milk in twenty-four hours and 25 lbs. 
6 oz. butter in ceven days, she is thedam of nine daughters with butter 
tests ranging from 16 lls.10 oz. to 25 Lbs. 6 oz. in seven days. 

The blending of the blood of the Fontaine-Interest cows through 
this bull with that of the St. Lambert-Matilda 
Meridale Jerseys (there are now 66 of them, havin 
tests varying from 14 lbs. 4 0z. to 24 lbs. 6 0z. o 
butter in seven days) has produced a lot of 
youngsters surpassing anything we have before 
seen in dairy type, conformation, uniformity of 
build, color and general appearance. 

They ought to make prize winners. 

For Fontaine booklet, address 


AYER & McKINNEY, 300 Chestnut St., Philadelrhia. 


~ 
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| : In this department are printed the advertisements of reliable poultry breeders and dealers in poultry supplies. 
P oultry D Ir ector yy: The Poultry Department of Country Lire 1n AMERICA will be glad to send to its readers any information 
about poultry which they may desire. Address POULTRY DEPARTMENT, Counrry Lire in America, 1332137 East 16th Street, New York. 
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WILLIAM COOK & SONS 


(Established 1873) 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey, Box 30 


Originators of all the Orpington Fowls 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


World's Record for Eighteen Years. 


— 


HE past eighteen 

years we have 
Bred and Raised More 
Highest Grade Ex- 
hibition Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks than Any 
Other Breeder, prob- 
ably,in the World. At 
Madison Square Garden 
Shows the last Eight- 
een years, Birds we 
Bred and Raised have 
Won 33% per cent. 
More First Prizes than 
any other exhibitor has 
won on ANY STOCK 
during that time. 


If you are going to keep fowls, 

keep the best, which are Orping- 

> tons and if you wish the best of 

| these send to their Originators 
for them. 


58 first and 41 second prizes won at 
four showings at Madison Square, 
Kges from the bestin the world $10 a 
setting; ctlers ~5. All guaranteed, 
Several thousand stock birds fur site, 
Send for our Tliustrate d Catalogue Free 
which contains full history of the orig- 
ination of the Orpington Fowls, 


Inspection of plant. cordially invited, 
Trains met, advice free, 


4 
‘ 
* 


es 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Never before has such quality shown up as is in mv chicks 
this season. Ihave about FIVE HUNDRED EXTRA 
EARLY hatch chicks that have quality enough to win any- 
where. Why let your competitor win over you when fora 
few dollars you can “snow him under.” 


U. ps SISHEL'S WHITE PLY. ROCKS Bronze ‘Turkeys and 
pee tiiagh greome etigho aueeg Va egy Partridge Wyandottes 
EXHIBITION BIRDS or UTILITY FLOCKS there Leading Winners at’ Madison Square Garden, New 


never were such barguins offered as I am now offering D itt 
; rk in the hottest competition 
AT SPECIAL SALE PRICES York, 1907, tn the hotte P 
Our catalog and mating list tells you all about our matings and 


Send for this SPECIAL SALE LIST. it is FREE. Have voua oe ‘ . : 
copy of my 56-page Catalog, if not, send 2 DIMES FOR A COPY winnings on Partridges and Turkeys. The choicest stock always 


worth dollars to you, It is the finest poultry catalog ever issued, and for sale. Write your wants—we can please you. 
is like the U. R. Fishel White Plymouth Rocks 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD” BIRD BROS., Box B, MEYERSDALE, PA, 


Write me 


U. R. FISHEL, Box 80, HOPE, IND. SPECIAL SUMMER SALE: 


1,200 high-class-breeders, birds that I used 
in my yards this season, to make room for 
growing stock. 

Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes, 
Winners of ihe world's record for best egg 
producers and highest scores in show room, 

Get my handsomecolor plate catalogue, full 
of valuable information. Send xo cents in 
stamps for mailing, 

Egys for hatching $3.00 per setting, two for 


$5.00, x , 
R. E, JONES, ae 
“THE PINES” R F.D. No. go, Paducah, Ky. 


Breed f strictly high-class Single and Ros 
BONNIE BRAE Comp “White Lechorns, White Wyandottes, 


mf POU ei RY FARM White and Barred Plymouth Rocis and Pekin 


. Ducks. Sixty-five ribbons and two silver cups: 
TAS Won at the list Poughkeepsie, Danbury, Wal- 
New Rochelle, N. Y. den and ‘Niadison Square C irden Shows, Mated 


S ( \ X ] ] pens of five matured pullets and one line-bred 
cockerel, $15.00 Leghorns. Ycarling breeders inpens«f ten selected hens 
‘a = ad eg1 Orns and one line-bred cockerel, $15.00. Choice Pekin Ducks, $12.00 per pen of 
six. 
5. ( R | k eds Largest Plant in the vicinity of New York City 
e 6 o 


Incubators 10,000 eggs capacity. 
, Agents Cyphers’ Incubators and Brroders. 
Barred Rocks | 
Wilson Farm Poultry Co., Inc. : 
Tel. 716, Morristown, N. J. 


SIBLEY’S R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


¥ 


Copyright, 1906, 
Pine Bros. 


“WORLD'S CHAMPION OF 1906.” Firsts. Large Illustrated Cir- 
Prize and Sweepstakes Cockerel at New oa oe 

Y York Show, 1906, nearly soo Barred Ply- cular Free, giving New 
mouth Rocks competing. York, Chicago and 


Kansas City Show Records, also particulars of $1,000.00 Cock 
Hatched from Our Eggs. 

Highest Grade Breeders and Exhibition Birds For 
Sale—New York Winners and Birds Bred from Winners. 
A Choice Lot of Hens and Pullets For Sale. Also Males to mat e them 


Bradley Bros., Box 811, Lee, Mass. 


Gedney Farm Poultry Yards./ 


S.C. BUFF ORPINGTONS S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS“ 
S.C. BLACK ORPINGTONS COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES': 


‘We breed our winners and can sell you stock that will enable you to do the same. 
Stock and eggs for sale in season. - ts 3 - Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FRANK W. GAYLOR, Manager. WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


: HITE 
9th ANNUAL SALE OF BREEDERS IDEAL FOWL FOR EGGS, TABLE YANDOTTES ae evevi Le 
~~ ae pena vas ge ve this great MONEY SAVING SALE, the AND BEAULY. 2000 YOUNG “KINLOGH FARM water tN area! 
grundest oppurtunity to ce e be.t o ? as oe Rcuk a wae: é oe 
The World’s Best White Wyandottes BIRDS IN 1907. | senmnamsiconmiaeasici 
atha eir real value. Sen or sale catalogue—it's FREE. See wha ' 
i ay sate oi eae OWN judemene re ; FRANK CHURCHILL SIBLEY, South Bend, Inciana id RF ER RF 
J. C. FISHEL & SON, Box L, Hope, Ind. Be Sea Ae ey os Cree meee ee a a eee et WV 
Foot Note. Don't put this off—-Bargains stg % & S C HANDSOMEST AND BEST Se’ or amous ge arm 
R. ae ¢ \“e VARIETY OF CHICKENS |] | Our Literature is Free for 
REDS Eggs, $3.00 and $5.00 per 15 i . the Asking 
| Send for circular and description of breed. i Lakewood Farm Company 


LAKEWOOD, ae, MEW SERSEY 


ELM POULTRY YARDS 


F,. O. GROESBECK, Prop. 


‘Est. 1888. Breeder, Exhibitor, Shipper and Judge of Poultry, 
Pigeons, Dogs, Pet Stock, Etc. Correspondence solicited, Box 
L. HARTFORD, CONN. 


SQUA 


From eggs 
to squabs § 
in 4 weeks 


B k d OLENTANGY POULTRY YARDS, DELAWARE, O. 
| uc WOO | OR SALE RHODE ISLAND RED 

. COCKERELS and PULLETS 
Pheasantries Or etek Pincha Canby, New Tock 


Orders will now be accepted for the 
following varieties of Pheasants, for the 
stocking of preserves or for exhibition or 
aviary purposes : 


English “Ring and Blue 
Necks, Golden, Silver, 
Reeves, Lady Amherst, 


Swinhoe and Manchurian 
Also: for 


Bob White and_ other 


varieties of Quail. 


BOOK 
FREE 


and De- 
cember. 
Squabs 
are 
raised 

in one 
month. 
Send for 
our Sree 
bo00ek, 
“How to 
Make Mon- 
cy With 
Sgnabs.” 
Thousands of our 
customers, in every 
state and territory, 
tell stortes of suc- 
cess with our 


_ We were first; 
our birds anil methods 


* = 


~ Figg 


‘ revolutionized the indus- 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, | | Sirtonstere eter 
‘ zn 10S VOltfiCc at é 
the most IDEAL GAME. BIRDS, Pheasants, J |. squads AAs breed are the 


Inspection of Pheasantries invited. ‘heaviest and plumpest. For this 


: Black Game, Capercailzies, Quail, etc. ' peakneis. tie “ee dd need Phedaibed birds. Vis 
Send for prices to All varieties of Deer, HUNGARIAN HARES, } | | #22 aid other ovecders con. ars wel- 
Foxes, etc., and everything. in the line of Wild J)| ‘in our business and 1907 will be farm. Corresposdence 
* -| , better. Squabs are going even higher : 
JOHN MCCARTHY, Manager Animals and Fancy Land and Waterfowl. tT doe cronamtaltace teeter War eta cele 
Write Sor price list ‘setts and New York, forbidding the EL are : % 
; saie of quail except in November Treasurer, 


Dunnfeld, ¥ Warren Co., N. J. 


| WENZ & MACKENSEN ~ YARDLEY: PA-] | PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 322 Howard St, MELROSE, MASS. 


1907 COTLN-ER Y 


SEPTEMBER, 


all the year 
round — even with. 
small capital ~~ 


You are sure to peng Fe you. start right — with straight- 


bred properly mated Homers. Squabs raised from our 
stock are finest, plumpest, and bring highest prices, at one 
month of age. 


We Absolutely Guarantee Actual Mating 
of Every Pair We Sell. 
We also teach you the business from beginning to end, 


and as we have succeeded, we can “Show’’ you how. 
Write for our free booklet and testimonials. 


ATLANTIC SQUALB CO., Box A, DA COSTA, N. J. 


LIVE GAME 


Orders now booking for fall and winter delivery of : 


Capercailzie, ..Black .Game, 
Scandinavia). 


European Partridges (from Bohemia). 


Pheasants, including genuine Mongolian and 


Prince of Wales varieties for crossing on the common 
birds. 


Deer of all kinds. Buffalo. Elk. Squirrels. 
Wild Turkeys, Quail of all kinds, Prairie Chickens. 
Waterfowl of all kinds 


Ptarmigan (from 


No catalogs or price-lists. Write for what you want. 


DR: CECIL FRENCH, Naturalist, Washington, D. C. 


Squab Book Free 


Send for it today and get ready for Fall 
and Winter breeding. Don’t buy without first 
getting our book. THE BEST SQUAB CO., 
Box L, Delmar, Dela. 


High Class Fancy Pigeons 


Jacobins, Red, Black, Yellow, Splashed, White, Hoskin and 
Gorse strain. African and Chinese Owls, Eckert Strain. Eng- 
lish Pouters, Tudor Strain. Crested Helmets, Reds, Blacks, 
Biaes, Duns and Yellows. Golden Pheasants. White Crested 
Black Poiish Eggs for hatching. 


LEONTINE LINCOLN, JR., 


Box 4, 289 Bank Street. - FALL RIVER, MASS. 


E G e e 
*piczoss ror SQUab Raising 


get a copy of this paper. We have no birds to sell, but can give 
you pointers about buying that you can’t get elsewhere. 32 
pages monthly; soc per year; 3 months’ trial 10 cents. 


THE SQUAB BULLETIN 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Box 252 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Get your pullets into good laying condition early, by 
building them up with tonic foods rich in protein—“ Vigor”’ 
Beef Scrap, Clover Products, etc. 

My free Illustrated Poultry Supply Book tells about 
poultry helps of every kind. ‘Write for it and tell me your 
poultry probiems. 

STOKES’ SEED STORE, 
219 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Professional Assistance 


by a competent judge of domestic animals will save 
money and insure satisfaction for purchasers of thor- 


oughbred live stock. I have been engaged in 


Selecting Live Stock 


for 20 years, having bought and sold horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine and poultry in almost every state in 
the Union. I have also judged these classes at many 
of the largest exhibitions in America. My experience 
in the management of stock farms, soil selection 
and food crops for the maintenance of live stock has 
been life-long. Expert appraising and advice in 


Choosing Farms 


that were fitted to meet their wants have saved thous- 
ands of dollars for my clients. Corréspondence invited. 


Gerald Howatt, White Plains, New York 


LIFE. IN. AMERICA 


Do you intend to build a poultry house? 
Write to the Readers’ Service 


Carneaux, White Kings| 
Runt-Homers 


The three best breeds for large, heavy 
squabs. 


Carneaux and White Kings are 
Small lofts. 
Great care used in selecting from choice 
pedigreed stock. 


ROYAL PIGEON LOFTS 
Box 258 


the beauties of pigeon kind. 


Slatington, Pa. 


Squab Raising 7" *Grs ant Fieasant 


Start right, with our pure bred Mated Homers. Every pair 


guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. : 
[he Homing Squab Lofts, Delphi, Ind. 


SQUABS ANTWERP HOMERS, 


Seamless Banded, are the 
best Squab Breeders. Bands 
are a certificate of age; a protection to purchasers. 
buy Place an order with any Express Agent in 
, { America; the Express Companies’ Foreign De- 
- partments will act as your purchasing i 
agents and save youimporters’ profits.  / 
Five pairs, $10; fifty pairs, $80; un- . 
banded birds half price. Write for 
information and prices. 


J. L. MacDANIEL 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Boite 460AB 


wey keep a lot of common pigeons that 
neither produce good squalbs nor are 
an ornament to the place. We can supply 
you with beautiful 


Fancy Pigeons 


that will produce better squabs and be in 
keeping with handsome surroundings. We 
breed and handle all varieties of pigeons. 


Illustrated catalogue, price list 
and instruction to breeders free 


KANAWHA PIGEON LOFTS 
Charleston, W. Va. 


WHL.E HOMEKS 


Mated Homers for sale, from the oldest and highest 
grade squab farm in America 


Mt. Pleasant Pigeon Farm 


CAPACITY 14,000 BIRDS 


JOHN Y. CRAWFORD, BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Plant and stock always open for inspection. Our car- 
riage will meet any train at Bryn Mawr on application. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches ; Cure Boils, Fistula, or any unhealthy sore 
quickly. Pleasant to use; does not blister under 
bandage or remove the hair, and vou can 
work the horse. $2.00 per bottle, express pre- 
paid. Book 7-C free. . 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 per 
bottle. Cures Varicose Veins, Varicocele, 
Hydrocele, Strains, Bruises ; stops Pain and 
Inflammation. 


Scientific Rat Exterminator 


Not a Poison 
The Pasteur Vaccine Co. Rat Virus is distributed on bait and causes a 
contagious and mortal disease characteristic torodents. Both the virus 
and disease are harmless to domestic animals, pets, game, poultry and 
man. Noodors. Mouratus—Gelatin Cuiture 75c and 50c tube ; 
Ratite— Bouillon Culture $1.50, $1, 75c bottle. If not obtainable 
from your dealer order of us. ; 
Eucamphol—Disinfectant, all household and veterinary uses. 
Address Dept. E, PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Ld. 
Sole Concessionnaires of Institut Pasteur, Paris, Biological Products 


PARIS, 7 Rue Meyerbeer NEW YORK, 366-8 W. rith St. CHICAGO 


Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. 


e 
Bright Summer Light for Dark Fall Nights 


Time now to think of lighting arrangements for the fall. 
draw-back of fall is the early evenings an 


Northern Electric Lighting Generating Outfits, Large or Small 


Every equipment furnished by us, designed for the requirements of 
domestic and farm work. Simple, easily cared for, economically operated 


Booklet 4740 on Electrical Generating Equipments sent prompt!y to inquirers 
who will indicate what they want to do with electrical machinery 


Stecialists ou Household Applications ° re ' 
of elec. rictty Jor power and tight Madison, Wis., U. S.A. 
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“PITTSBURGH 
PERPEC [”’ 


IMPROVED POULTRY AND 
GARDEN FENCE 
The BEST Fence IMPROVED 


The original design made stronger and bottom spaces 
smaller by moving closer toyether the bottom wires and adding 
extra lines wires 

Smallest chicks cannot get through—largest animals can’t 
break it. 

At every contact point the wires are welded together—the 
lightest yet strongest con-truction known. 

Tasty and ornamental in appearance. 

A perfect an | perm:nent protection and enclosure. 

Adjusts to uneven ground—to extremes of temperature. 
or bottom board required. 

Regular—Top and bottom wires No. 10, others No. 13. 
Heavy—Top an‘ bottom wires Nw. 9, others No, 12, Heights— 
24, 36, 46, 52, 58 inches. 

Electrically welded fences for all purposes. 

For further Purticulars write 


Pittsburgh Steel Co.—Pittsburgh Pa. 
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No top 


is a guaranteed cure for roup, gapes 
and chicken cholera. Destroys hen lice 


C REL O LL and thoroughly disinfects poultry house.. 


The fumes do the work. Sold by all dealers. 


CALEDONIA CHEMICAL CoO., Caledonia, N. Y.. 


FROG RAISING 


Our booklet gives the practical 
knowledge 


How to Breed and Raise Frogs 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents (coin) 


Hy Meadow Brook Farm Co.. 
ALLENDALE, N. J. 


Compressed 


Pure - Salt Bricks 


give avimals pure, refined dairy salt. A trifling expense 
avoids a.l neglect and waste. 


It’s Horse Sense 


for stabled animals to take just enough, just as needed. 
No betier salting rule than animal instinct. 
Neat 
dealers. 


Patent Holders furn‘shed. 
Write for free booklet C. 


Belmont Stable 
Supply Company 


Ask 


Patentees and Mfrs, 
N.Y. 


BROOKLYN, - 


Root Brooders Warm the Chicks by Actual Contact 


—A NATURAL METHOD. It means no hot, dry 
air always found in all hovers. Descriptive catalog tree. 


THE ROOT INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


The country home's only 


dark nights. Dispel the gloom with 
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I} you wish to purchase livestock, 
write to the Readers’ Service 
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CVUN ERY LIBRE IN AMERICA 


Kennel Directory 


about dogs whiéh they may desire. 


In this department are printed the advertisements of reliable kennels. 
Country Lire 1n AMERICA invites correspondence and will be glad to send to its readers any information 


Address KENNEL DEPARTMENT, Counrry Lire 1n America,’ 133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 


The Kennel Department of 


High Grade 


Scotch Collie Puppies 


Varian’s Kennels (registerea) 


895 NORTH CATALINA AVENUE, - - 
539 DOUGLAS BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Ideal House Dogs and Companions 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


AND 


FRENCH BULL DOGS 


Send Stamp for Catalog 


SQUANTUM KENNELS 
Atlantic, Mass. 


AT STUD 


OF CHAMPION PEDIGREE 


Puppies, brood bitches and dogs for sale at 
reasonable prices. ‘The home of American and 
English Prizewinners. 

E COCKROFT KENNELS 
444 West 124th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


U.S. Sole Agents for English Dog Medicine 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 

given to fighting or roaming—|[/ 
Best for children’s pets. 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


Remarkably Handsome, Champion Pedigree 


Airedale Terrier For Sale 


Good bone, nice face, firm coat,very affectionate, 
intelligent, fond of children and a good companion. 
Price reasonable. 


Eric H. JOHNSON, - PUTNAM, CONN. 


BRIARSTONE KENNELS 
Airedale Terriers 


Youngsters of the most 
approved breeding, and 
prize winners, occasional- 
ly for sale. 


LANSDOWNE,PA. 


Airedale Terriers For Sale 


ALSO GRAND PUPPIES BY CHAMPION 
YORK THE HAYSEED, EX-ANGUS PEGGIE 


Angus Kennels 
Oyster Bay, - - 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Irish Terriers 


Dog Show records are proof that 
the Irish Terrier is one of the most 
popular dogs of the day. 


I specialize in this breed and 
can supply puppies and breed- 
ing stock of the highest class 
at reasonable prices. 

JAS. WATSON, Hackensack, N. J. 


Magnificent thoroughbred pedigreed 
GREAT DANES animals exclusively. We have some 
especially choice young stock at 
present. Best blood extant. Great, 
sensible, but splendid watchers at night. 


place. Correspondence solicited. : 
DANECA KENNELS, Geneva, New York 


Danes are docile, kind and 
Ideal dogs for country 


Bull Terriers 


Man’s most faithful companion. 
Baby’s most patient and appreciative 
protector. Attractive, intelligent, 
alert and courageous. The best 
strains of prize winning blood. Pup- 
pies that will make winners; also 
grown stock at reasonable prices. 


W. H. WEST, Wyncote, Pa. 


English Bulldogs 


Boston Terriers 


FOR SALE 
Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches 
and Puppies, all from  se- 
lected pedigree stock. 


Spotswood Kennels, 
629 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


uuip, Boylston deine 


: At Stud Fee $25.00 


“ODSAL SWASHER” 


, He isa worthy son of that big English winner 


CH. MOSTON MICHAEL 
| EX ODSAL PEGGIE 
| Stud card on application. Young stock on 


g band. MILLWAY KENNELS 
Gea Address all communications to city address 
Shirley Marston,121SummerSt., Boston Mass, 


Smooth Fox Terriers 


Puppies sired by winners. Bred true from 
best English and Americafi blood. Raised 
with ideal surrounding. Strong and 
healthy; perfect condition guaranteed. 


DOGWOOD KENNELS, - WESTFIELD, N. J. 


Cairnsmuir Fox Terriers 


Major G. M. CARNOCHAN 
NEW Ciry, ROCKLAND Co., NEW 
YORK (N.Y. office 44 New St. ), offers 
young puppies either wire or smooth 
haired to be shipped as soon as weaned. 
DOGS $15, BITCHES $10, This is an 
excellent opportunity to obtain the 
Cairnsmuir blood at very reasonable 
prices. Purchasers should send cheque 
with order, stating sex and variety. 
Grown dogs and older puppies for sale 
at all times. Also Welsh terriers. 


Airedale Puppies 
FOR SALE 


Litter of 8 Airedale puppies of excellent breeding 
from registered stock with the Champion. “ Master 
Briar” blood on both sides. Males $25, females $15. 


S. P. OLESEN, 1524 N. Troy St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLNE FARM KENNELS 


Rosemont, near Montreal, Can. 


Send for illustrated, descriptive 
circular of the  handsomest, 
gamest and most reliable of all 
breeds of dogs. 


THE AIREDALE TERRIER. 


Home of the World’s foremost 
Champions. Oldest and largest 
Kennel in America. 


The BOBTAILS of MIDDLE GROUND 


Mrs. Norton has for disposal four Old English 
Sheepdog Puppies aged three months, carefully bred 
along the lines of high intelligence, obedience and 
correct type. Price $50 each. 


HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND 


Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Norwegian 
Bearhounds, Irish Wolfhounds 
Registered 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS 


4c. stamp for catalog. Lexington, Ky. 


Old English Sheep - Dogs 
An exceptional opportunity to secure 
Pups from a litter of 4 dogs and 3 
bitches, whelped May 7, 1907. Sired 
by CH. RINGLOW’S SULTAN ex 
RENROC LASSIE. Thisis prob- 
ab.y the best litter of Bobtails to be 
found in this country. Prices $25, $50 
and $75. 
RENROC KENNELS 


Box 1132, Stoneham, Massachusetts 


% | Cocker Spaniels 


i The finest pet for children and the 
= nicest house dog of any breed. This 
is on account of their sweet disposition, 
intelligence and cleanliness. 


A wonderfully fine lot of black male 
pups this month at #25 each. 


: F. G. MacINTOSH, | 
a wus Franklin, « - 


Cocker Spaniels 


HANDSOME BROOK KENNEL| 
Franklin, N.Y. | 


Offer am 


‘'wenty-two years’ experience. 
everything in Cockers. Breeding § 
stock; field type, pet type. All colors. 


Prices mod- & 
Write for circular and terms. 


FOR SALE 


TOY POTIERANIANS, very small. 
Prize winners; black, brown, white; 
best blood in the world, 
Mrs. A: A. Macdonald 
Redcroft Kennels 


Strictly thoroughbred. 
erate. 


Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, Canada 


TOY POMERANIANS and Silver Bee\ggeroege 


i j Exquisite puppies for dis- 
Persian Kittens. posal trom the ARGENT 


KENNELS(the home of American bred Cupwin- FF 

ners). Blacks, blues, sables and creams. Same ‘— 

strain as Tiny Wolfina, Tiny Tad, Little Boy 

Blue (2lbs.weight), and other 1st Cup winners, 

These dogs are very hardy andeasy toraise, © 

ILong pedigrees, beautiful coats and perfect | — 
show points. Apply 

MRS, CHAMPION, 

MANOR HURST, WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 

STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 

\No postals) Telephone 373 J, West Brighton 


Lypical Pom 


Pekinese Puppies 
From Imported Stock 


For particulars address 


R. F. BUNNER 


Ridgefield, = = Connecticut 


Smooth Fox Terriers 


For Particular People 


50 puppies (sired by noted studs) must be 
sold at once. Males $15. Females $10. 
Exceptions $5 to $so and up. State price 
you wish to pay, or send cheque with order, 
eliminating unnecessary correspondence 
Belvidere Adam Bede (Imported) and 
Norfolk Craftsman are at home of Wade S. 
Allison, Gardner, Ill.,also Boston Terrier, 
Chief Oshkosh, Sabine Rebel at hoine of 
George D. Gould, Box 544, Toledo, Ohio. 


ELBERT E. GOWEY. Home: Braceville, lil. Address till Nov. 
Canarsie. L. I., N. Y., care of ‘Golden City.”’ 
FOR SALE 
Smooth Coated Collies 
and Clumber Spaniels, 
buth of Imported stock. 
| ELK LODGE 
Lebanon Lake, Sullivan Co., New York 


Dachshunde 


I have always on hand 
extra fine black and 
tan, red-and brown 
Dachshunde the 
1 best imported stock. 


of 


: on De 
Bice Sa aici. 


Dr. Carl 0. FOLKENS, 639 Superior St.,Cleveland, Ohio 


: Silver medal and 
Angora Cats and Kittens Sy 
est honors at New York, Boston and many places. Am booking 
orders for delivery of early spring kittens, finely bred. I breed for 
whites, blues, cream, black and tortoise, solid and broken colors, 
#5, $8, $10 up. Safe delive1\ guaranteed. Long distance shipments 
a specialty. SKY FARMS, Box L, Hartford, Conn. Est. 1888. 


English Bloodhounds 


The most perfect family dog. Compauionable, 
intelligent, affectionate. Natural man trailers, 
easily trained to find any member of the family 
or strangers; long registered pedigrees; always 
winners on the show bench and on the trail. See 
Recreation for June. ' 

Young and old stock for sale at moderate 
prices, quality considered. 

Tllustrated Book, two stamps. Photograph, 25 cents. 


jJ.L. WINCHELL, Fair Haven, Vermont 


For % li dt road and 
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COLLIES 


Old and 
young stock 
always on 


hand. 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


MAC-O0-CHEE KENNELS, 


Urbana. Ohio 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


of the highest type and finest bred imported and American prize- 
winning families. At stud, the grand imported dog 


‘WOBURN SURPRISE” 


winner of 20 firsts and many specials and medals. Young and 
mature stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


C. A. KEEFER, Edgemere Kennels, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


We Have Collies 


The kind you want. Puppies of 
highest possible breeding at a 
moderate price. Special offer— 
9 males 4 mo. old, over distemper, 
at $25 each. All are sons of our 
famous $2500 imported Champion 
Ellwyn Perfection, winner of 17 
firsts and 22 specials last season. 
K. G. Smitty & E. FRANK GRoFP, 
31 Woodward Ave, Detroit, Mich. 


“Southport” Collies 


Ch. Squire of Tytton, Ch. Southport 
Sculptor, Ch. Anfield Model and 
hundreds of other ‘‘world beaters’’ were 
sold from these kennels. Can supply 
young stock and bitches bred likely to 
produce cracks from $100 up. 


W. E. MASON 
Freshfield, Liverpool, England 


COLLIE DOGS 


High-bred, registered stock, farm 
raised, grand individuals, all ages, 
sound and healthy. Unequaled 
guardians and companions. _ Beauti- 
ful illustrations 10 cents. Puppies 
either sex, $25 up. 


MEADOW BROOK FARM 
Allendale, New Jersey. 


High-Class Collies 


My Collies are of the up-to-date type and of the 
highest quality and breeding (imported and American 
bred). Puppies and grown stock at reasonable prices. 
At Stud, the grand imported prize-winning dog, 
WoBurRN SuRpPRISE. Address 


C.A. KEEFER, Edgemere Kennels, Muskegon, Mich. 


COCKER SPANIELS 1 litter each, red, black and particolor, Full 
pedigree, Beauties. $15 to $25 each. 

BOSTON TERRIERS Puppies and grown dogs always for sale. My 
patrons win. Why not you? 

FOX TERRIERS—wireand smooth, Very bright companionable dogs, 
Elegant puppies (males) $25 each, 

WOLFHOUND-—temale. Fine large specimen by Ch. Marksman, A fine 
animal for street dog, perfect disposition, fine markings, $100 to quick 
buyer. Correspondence solicited. . 

F,O,. GROESBECK, Box: L, Hartford, Conn. Established 1888 


COLLIES A high class 10 months male, extra fine head 
and color, house broken and trained, $18. 
Another male 6 months, a beauty, $15. Also a2 months male $10. 


Clovercroft, 
- Pottstown, - - - - - Pa. 


OU can learn all that is known about 
the raising, breeding, care and sale 
of every kind of feathered product in 


The Poultry Book 


It is the most complete and authoritative 
book on the subject ever printed 


in America. 
Superbly illustrated in color and black-and-white, 
by Harrison Weir 


One volume, $7.50 by subscription 
or $6.80 cash 


COUNTRY LIFE THEWORLD'S WORK ( THe GARDER 
IN AMERICA \ MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE &Co. NEW YORK. 


IN SPLITS © 


is served on Pullman and Dining Cars and on 
Ocean and Lake Steamers. 

Travel sickness, on land or sea, is immediately 
relieved by its use. Malt-Nutrine is a tonic and 


liquid food easily retained by the weakest stomach. 
Prepared by _ : 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, Mo. 


_ BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER 


*The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal Waters” 
and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Dr. I. N. Love, Vew York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marton Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President 
of American Medical Assoctation, 1895, etc.,in an article in Medical Mirror, February, IQOI, says: 
‘‘While being the most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior 
to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an 
exceedingly strong one.”’ : , 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: ‘‘In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other 
diseases affecting the Urinary Organs, it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.’’ 


The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M.D., ofthe University of Virginia, had “no hesitancy what- 
ever in saying that for Stone in the Bladder * * I know of no remedy at all comparable to it.’’ 


BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Testimonials 
which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
Motel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS. Virginia. 
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Going to send your boy to military school next 
fall? The Readers’ Service recommends. schools 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


SEPTEMBER, 


1907 


School Department 


In this department are printed announcements of high-grade schools. 
schools will be gladly furnished to readers upon request. 


DEPARTMENT, Country Lire 1n America, 133, 135, 137 East 16th Street, New York 


Charact.rized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life a 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has been 
written about this school. Though it may no 
influence a selection in.favor of this school, it wil! 
be read with interest by all who are impressed 
with the equipment and methods that are essen- 
tial fora thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which, has been prepared with 
care and illustrated with numerous photographic 
reproductions, describes hoth by word and pic- 
ture many details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic interest 
of the school’s surroundings. Sent without 
charge on request by postal card or otherwise. 
Please address 


DR. W. W. WITITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
‘a Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


gz 
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 Pumm 
Academy 


South Byfield, Mass. 


(Near Newburyport) 


One of the most beautifully located schools in New England.’ 
330 acres. Fine opportunity for physical training, horseback 
riding, golf, boating and swimming. Prepares boys for any 
college, scientific school or business. Individual attention is 
provided for by an abie corps of teachers. The aim of the school 
is to develop in each bo a high moral standard, a healthy body 
and a well-balanced mind. For illustrated catalogue, address 


E. B. GreorGe, Treasurer, 34 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


TRS. MEAD’S 
School for Girls 


‘¢HILLSIDE,’’ = Norwalk, Connecticut 


A College Preparatory and Home School of fine 
spirit and traditions. Vassar, Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke and other Colleges accept our certificates. 
General Course of Study for those who do not enter 
college. Full Faculty of teachers. Beautiful location. 
Circulars on application, 


MRS. M. E. MEAD, Principal. 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft 
Dramatic School 


Special Preparatory Course commences Sept. 9th.. 
Six-Months Graduating Course commences Oct. 7th. 


ADELINE S. WHEATCROFT, Director, 
31 West 31st St., New York City. 


The Catharine Aiken School 
FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 


Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley.) 


Established 
1893 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


New building designed and constructed for the 
school. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 


The Choate School 


A home school for boys, where, inaddition tocollege preparation, 
mcreasing attention is given to out-of-door activities, including 
farming, gardening, the care of animals, and athletics. For circular 
address SECRETARY. 


MR. SARGENT’S TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


European and World tours in alternate years. 4th year Round the 
World, sailing Oct. 1st, 8 months. Studies correlated with coun- 
tries visited. Efficient preparation for college. 3 istructors. 


tus. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


| 


-} 18 BUILDINGS 


National Park Seminary 


‘1s BUILDING , For Young Women 
_ Washington, 


The story of the school; of its phenomenal growth; its re- 
markable equipment of 18 buildings, gre hem in College 
fashion, forming a miniature village; its trainingin home- 
making; its development of special talents: its pleasures, 
sight-seeing. and study of the Capit-'—can only be told fully 
in our catalogue. Address Box 150, Forest Glen, Md. 


Miss Hall’s — 
- BEROoL | 


In the Berkshire Hills 


1,000 feet above sea level.—Girls, are 
given an-outdoor life, a College prepara- 
tory or a general education by a carefully 
chosen faculty. fot aoe: 

Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
| | _ Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


Alladvantages of a large school: Master educators, complete 
equipment, enthusiasm. A great recordin preparing boys for col- 
lege. Laboratories, manual training. Supeib dining hall. Ade- 
quately equippedinfirmary. The new “Megaron’’ containsa noble 
recreation hall and a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder 
track. Oval. Eighttennis courts. Gymnastics for good health, not 
formerestrength. 74th year begins Sept.10th, 1907. Lllus. catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


New Jersey Military Academy 
= a) reehold, N. J. 


. Academic Department 
{ for preparation for col- 
+ lege or business Prep- 
| aratory Department in 
separate building for 
‘#y| Quite young boys.:, Well 
equipped. .in all @epart- 
ments. with’ médern -im- 

: J provernierts. Néw ath- 
letic field. 42 miles from New York, Cub. C. J. WRIGHT. Principal. 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


On a well stocked farm of 350 acres, Ridgewold, Redding Ridge. Con- 
necticut. far-removed from th= distractions of town life—rich out-of-coor 
experiences, not merely athetics—individual attention under experienced 
tea: h-rs—thorough preparation forall colleges—a summer session tor candi- 
dates for the September examination. D. S. Santord, A. M ,- Headmaster, 
refers by permission to Presidentsof Harvard and Yale Universities. 


INGLESIDE — A School for Girls. 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


School year begins Tuesday, October ist, 1907. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


ConNECTICUT, Norwich. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


Offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages for study 
and recreation. Catalogue on request. 


Lariyette So., WASHINGTON, ID. 


HAMILTON SCHOOL OPPOSITE 


For Girls and Young Ladies. THE 


Write for Catalogue. 
Mrs. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABRUOK, Principal, WHITE HOUSE 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
60th year. An ideal school 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS near Chicago. Desiyned 


especially for boys of the public school age. Located in the most elevated 
town in Illinois. No serious sickness in sixty years. We educate the whole 
boy. Send for prospectus and come and see us. 

NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 


F. W. McNAIR, President 
OCATED in the Lake Superior district. Mines and mills acces- 


sible fot practice. For Year Book and Record of Graduates 
apply to President or Secretary. HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


127th year opens September rth. 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
ALARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 


Information regarding 


For school rates address SCHOOL 


| 
| 
| 


Miss C. FE. Mason’s Suburban 
oe School 


For Girls 
and 


Young 
Women 


THE CASTLE 
TARRYTOWN- 
ON - HUDSON, 
meets) N. Y. 
Crowns one ot the most leatti ul } eights of the Hudson... 30 mile view 
of the river. An ideal union ot home and school life. Thorough meth- 
ods. Advantage of cluse: roximity to the academies of art and science 
of New York, yet environed iy the most beautiful surrouncings and 
beneficial influences. College preparatory, graduating, and special 
courses; all departments. For illustrated circular. address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 704 


New fngland 


| CONSERVATORY 


Term opens 
Sept. 19, 1907 


Fovnded 
1583. 


OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director, 


The largest and best av kngwlefced of music in America, 


situated in Boston, the acknowledged music centre. Affords 
pupils the environment and atnjosphere so necessary to 2 
musical education. ‘ 

Every department under spécial masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and-daily associations are in them» 
selves worth more to the student than the cost of tuition. 
Practical normal c'asses. 

Graduates are much in demand as teachers and musicians. 

A number of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a high type of 
Womanhood. 

A sound body; well-trained mind, and a character with high ideals, 
are the logical result of the home-school life at Lasell. Many parents 
have written strong commendatory letters on the unusual quality of the 
school work-~: 

Beautiful, healthful location, ten miles from Boston. 
tages in Music, Art and Home Economics. 

Lasell is well worth investigating. 


Special advan- 


For, catalogue and information address 
A Private Home & School 
for Feeble Minded Youth 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

I} : | BARRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Exceptional advantages for sense development. Individual instruc- 
tion. Manual Training. Music.- Pupils from six and upwards. 
' Medical Treatment. ...Qpen all.the year. Beautiful and healthful 


location, at an elevation of 1,coo feet. 250 acres of grounds. For cir- 
culars and all information, address. 


GEORGE A. BROWN, M. D., Superintendent 


Massacuusetts, Box H, West Newton. 


' Affen School 


A school for wholesome boys. 
given. Small Junior Department. 
catalogue describes spevial features. 


College preparation. Certificates 
Athletic Director. Illustrated 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Gilman School for Girls Corporation controlled 
by Harvard professors who instruct in Radcliffe College. Courses 
of study planned for each pupil. Acadeniic and College Prepara- 
tory. Basket-ball, tennis, Radcliffe gymnasium and swimming 
pool. Bostonattractions. Address Miss RutH Coit, Head Mistress 


Established 1828. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. . Each teacher a specialist, 

HAGAR and KURI, Principals, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BILLERICA. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A thoroughly modern military home school. ‘Twenty miles from 
Boston. Boys admitted eight to sixteen inclusive. Special matron 
for younger boys. Limited to fifty. Terms $600 per year. Catalog 
sent upon request. M. C. MiTcuE Lt, Principal. 


THE BROWNEand NICHOLS SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 25th year. Ccurse, 8 years. 
Classes liu.ited to 15. Pupils continuously under supervision of 
head teacher in each department. Exceptional facilities for 
fitting for Harvard. Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School for Girls 
(TILE MISSES GILMAN'S SCHOOL) 


General and College- Preparatory Courses. Residentand day pupils. 


Miss Gilman, Miss Guild, Principals 
824 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
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New Jersey, Morristown. ‘ 
Located in one of 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls. oeaes hecttifel 


suburban towns in the country. Graduating course. Music, Art, 
Languages. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Gymnasium, 
tennis, basket ball. Special instruction given in Expression and use 
of speaking voice. Catalogueand book of views upon application. 


New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


Clinton Preparatory School — ¢ teaWes. 


roth year. Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at 
time of entrance preferred. References: Bishop Olmstead, Bishop 
Whitehead, 4 College Presidents. J. B. WHEELER, A. M., Prin. 


St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 & 50 West 54th St., (Between sth & 6th Ave.) New York. A 
high class residential and day school. New fireproof building 
specially designed for a school. Full Academic course, Music and 
Art. George Dickson, M.A., Director. Mrs. George Dickson, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. h 
¢ ’ for girls, in charming, 
Miss Sayward’s School ashi’ suburb of Phila 
delphia. Delightful home, modern building recently enlarged, college 
preparatory and special courses, musical department, outdoor sports. Devel- 


ops character, mind, and body. For illustrated catalogue E., address 
MIss S, JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


16 Boys. 


To Our Advertising Friends 


NO g)OUBLEDAY, PAGE & 
4) COMPANY, having now 
established the open shop 
throughout all their mechan- 
ical departments, with a full 
force of workmen of the highest skill, have 
decided to offer their facilities to advertisers 
and to advertising agents who have the same. 
ideals of the printing art that we profess. 


Good 
Printing 
Ideals 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY Guts 


Founded 1749. 158th year opens September 18th. Address 


The 
“Every Child 
Should Know” 


30,000 
photographs 
and 
5,000 


Among the special helps to good ad- 
vertising is our great collection of more 
than 30,000 photographic plates of horticul- 
‘tural subjects, and of “country life” subjects 
of all other sorts—a collection to which our 


Books new photographers are adding about 5,000 plates 
ones each r. 
In schools and for home | Set 
year 


We are offering our services only to 

our own advertisers, and we shall not ask 
for more work than we can properly attend 
to. Catalogues and fine booklets and special 
advertisements are the things that we are 
most interested in. 


use this series 1s considered 
the best sort of reading for 
We have just 


youngsters. 


added 


‘Booklets 
BIRDS EVERY CHILD SHOULD 3 
KNOW-—By Ne rye Biancnan. An an 
ideal book by the author of “ Bird Neigh- Catalogues 
bors.” Illustrated from photographs. 
$1.32 postpaid. 


WATER WONDERS EVERY 
CHILD SHOULD KNOW. By 
JEAN M. THompson. Dew, Frost, Snow, 
Ice, Rain. Exquisitely beautiful illustra- 
tions. $1.20 postpaid. ‘These are uni- 
form with 


‘SSONGS, “FAIRY TALES,” 
CPO M.S): MY 2 Fs; Ae 
ROES,”’ Etc., ‘“‘Every Child Should 


Know.”’ 
THE WORLD'S WoRK Trp GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


If this subject interests any of our 
friends, we invite them to make known 
their wants to 


The Country Life Printing Department 
133 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


For Autumn Planting 
ARLY autumn planting of such hardy Peren- 
k. nials as will safely pass through winter, is 
taking time by the fore-lock, by avoiding 
much of the spring rush and at the same time 
assuring immediate effect the following summer. 
We offer below a few of the most satisfactory 
plants for fall planting, but our catalogue contains 
descriptions of many more, besides complete list of 
Shrubs, Trees, Small Fruits, House Plants, and 
Holland and other Bulbs. 


Peonies— Undivided clumps, strong and vigorous, not to be EACH 
compared with small divisions usually sent out: Princess Mathilde—light pink, strong growth, keeps 
EACH DOZ. well when cut, . 25C 
Anemonefiora—outside pink, center cream ghanwiog Queen Victoria—standard cut flower, white, keeps 
to white, fragrant 25c $2.50 well when cut, . s'.> BSC 
Duchess de Orleans—outside deep rose, center 7 d 
lighter,changing to light rose, with silvery center, 35¢ 3.00 (Uf interested in Peoni tes, ask fe a catalog ue and 
Dorchester—clear pink changing to flesh pink when prices in quantity.) 
fully matured, very late bloomer, fine form 50C 5.00 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Absolutely fireproof; stone floors, nothing 
wood but the doors. Equipped with its 
own sanitary vacuum cleaning plant. 
Long distance telephone in every room. 
A strictly temperance hotel. 


Rooms with hot and cold water $1 per day and up; rooms 
with private bath $1.50 per day and up; suitesof two rooms 
and bath $3 per day andup. Weekly rates on rooms with 
hot and cold water and shower baths $6 to $9; rooms with 
private bath $9 to $12; suites,two rooms and bath, $15 to $22. 

Send for booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager 


Duke de Wellington—strong SrOnine sulphur 
white, fragrant, . 3.00 
Eclatante —broad, full flower, purplish crimson, one 
of the best of its co or, 
Festiva Maxima—large flowered, early, pure white, 
with carmine spots on tips of some inner petals, 
Isabella i iki Soci rose, with high full 
center, ; 


Modeste Gustinfise fac? baa: full Mike: Par 
rose pin 

Officinalis Rubra fl. ‘pl. —old-fashioned ently red, 
bright crimson, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 2: 


Shasta Daisies—Three named varieties, im- 
provements over original hybrids—Alaska, ’Cali- 
fornia and Westralia—field grown, 

Dicentra Spectabilis (Bleeding Hear t)— 
Beautiful in shrubbery and all hardy flower 
plantings (strong roots), 

Aquilegia (Columbine)—Czrulea blue and 
Chrysantha yellow, 

Hardy Phlox—Field grown, 20 varieties, 

Hardy Pinks—Field grown, 10 varieties, 


. I 
pyar (Bell-fiower )--in variety, field 


Funkia. Subcordata (White Day Lily), 


1.50 
1.50 


Painesville, Ohio 


The Readers’ Service will gtve you in for- 
mation about leading hotels anywhere 
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In this department are printed advertisements of hotels and resorts. 


W here to Go 


THE IDEAL RE- AMERICAN 
SORT COUNTRY +O WRIST 


ELGIUM corr cou 


Reached from London via Dover and Ostend (three boats daily in each di- 
rection, sea passage of three hours only) by the splendid turbine steamers of the Belgian 


Mail Packet Service, and thoroughly covered by State Railways. 


SPA OSTEND 


Summer: Residence of H. R. H, Princess Season—Easter to October. 
Clementine of Belgium. 


HE converging point of all tourists travelling to 


HE most famous medicinal watering place in the and from the Continent. The Queen of Eu- 
world. 3% hours from Antwerp: 24% hours from ropean Bathing Resorts. The Summer 
Brussels. 800 to 1,700 feet above sea level. The Residence of the King of the Belgians. World- 


famous for the gaiety of its sea bathing and amuse- 
ments. The seaside resort of the éite of Great Britain, 
France and Germany. 


Within 4 Hours of London 


by luxuriously-fitted turbine steamers. Magnificent 
promenade and Kursaal. Afternoon and evening con- 
certs. Balls almost nightly at the Hotel de Ville and 
Casino. Hotels replete with every modern comfort, 
and conducted largely in the American style. The 
harbour of Ostend is accessible at all states of the tide. 
The Dover steamers run alongside the Station Maritime, 
where trains await them for all parts of the Continent. 
Ostend is one of the principal ports for passenger traffic 
between Great Britain and the Continent and is growing 
yearly in importance in this respect—and also on account 
of its own numerous attractions as a healthresort. Same 
Festivities and Attractions as at the Riviera. 


mineral waters of Spa are so widely known that the 
name of ‘Spa’ has been freely adopted for mineral 
springs elsewhere. Waters famous for their richness in 
iron and carbonic acid and exceedingly efficacious in 
cases of Anzemia and Neurasthenia. 


Luxurious Bathing Establishment. 


Natural Carbonaceous Baths for Heart Complaints. 
Ferruginous Mud Baths. 


SUPERB NEW CASINO. 


Concerts, Open-air Theatrical Performances, Concours 
Hippique, Cross-country Competitions, Drag-hunts, 
Coaching, Motor Racing, Shooting, Lawn Tennis, Fish- 
ing, Clay Pigeon Shooting, Athletic Sports, Balneatic 
Exhibition. 

Season— May to December, 


Literature and every information to be obtained from 
Town AND Country, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GRAND HOTEL BRITANNIQUE 


The Newest and Most 
Modern Hotel in Spa. 


F. LEYH ; ‘ ‘ Proprietor 


Tariffs from Town anp Country, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Illustrated Postcards free on application to 
Secretary, Town Hall, Ostend. 


THE GREAT HOTELS ON THE SEA. 


Continental, 400 beds} 
Splendid, 400 beds Rooms from $1.25. 


Pension Terms, $4 to $5, 
according to location of room. 


Rochefort Station. Trains direct to entrance 


The World-famous Cavern, greatest 
d ‘of Cave; passing the Rochers de Faule. 


natural curiosity in the world. (Lighted by Electricity). 


Two hours from Brussels. 
Finest Golf Links on_the Conti- 
nent, Tennis, Trout-fishing. 


Royal Residence 
transformed into a Hotel. 


- 


Chateau Royal d’Ardenne 
The centre for the Battle. 
field of Waterloo, 30 


RUSSELS favs wgiee 


Teariffs—Town and Country, 289 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
GRAND HOTEL MENGELLE. 


First-class house. Thoroughly modernized. Exceedingly 
comfortable. Central heating. 
HOTEL DE BELLE VUE ET DE FLANDRE. 
Electric Light, Lift, Central heating. 
EUROPE HOTEL. Place Royal. First-class. 


Six Hours from London 
via Ostend. Express 
trains meet all Boats. 

Comfortable Hotels of every grade. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 

The Leading Hotel in Belgium. 
Central Situation. Private Baths. Suites. 
Proprietor Wielemans-Ceuppens. 


HOTEL DE LA POSTE. Family. Moderate Tariff. 


Antwerp is in direct service with America by RED STAR STEAMERS. Americans visiting 
this old-world city will derive considerable pleasure from an investigation of its beautiful build- 
ings and art treasures, and a visit to the famous shops stored with quaint, interesting objects. 


HOTEL ST ANTOINE The Principal hotel in Antwerp, situated in beautiful square facing Cathedral. Favourite sojourn 
e e 


of best American families, Renovated throughout; large number of private bathrooms. Beautiful 
ha ig gg Patronized by Crowned Heads of Europe. Perfect sanitation. Write TOWN AND COUNTRY for delightful illustrated booklet and 
guide to Antwerp. 
For particulars Belgian Resorts and Hotels, apply TOWN AND COUNTRY, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. Official Offices, Belgian State 
Railways, (P. de France) 47, Cannon Street, |-ondon, Ticket Offices, Belgian State Railways, 53Gracechurch Street, London, E. C., and 72 Regent 
Street, London, W. Circulation Seasou Tickets on the Belgian State Railways for tour of the entire country. 


15 days First Class $12.30; 5 days, $6.15; covering over 2,830 miles of luxurious rail travel. 


THE SANITARIUM 


Where Nauheim Baths and Schott’s system of resistance 
movements for diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system are given with results fully as beneficial as 
when taken abroad and at infinitely less expense. 


Send for Circular and Rates 


THE SANITARIUM : Clifton Springs, New York 


AND COTTAGES “Famed as a Health Resort.”’ 
Beautiful Autumn Scenery, Matchless Golf Course, Tennis, Baseball, Excellent Roads for Carriages and Autos, Ample Garage. 
Fine Casino, Superior Orchestra, No Hay Fever. Write for special autumn rates for Sept. rsth. 


Railroads offer round trip fare $9 oo from New York. September and October are the most delightful months in the mountains, 
Maplewood is the center from which roads radiate to all points of interest in the White Mountains. Booklets, etc., address 


The Social and Scenic Center of the White Mts. 


LEON H. CILLEY, Mer., Maplewood, N. H. 


Information about any sort of hotel, together with fullest 
information about railroad and steamship lines for reaching them comfortably, may be secured through this department. 
Address RESORT DEPARTMENT, Country Lire IN AMERICA, 133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 


HOTEL 
MARTINIQUE 


A HOTEL IN THE HEART OF THINGS 


Broadway and 33d St. 
NEW YORK 


Located precisely 
whe:e the visitor 
wishes tostop, wheth- 
er his mission be one 
of pleasure or busi- 
ness. 


The restaurants 
have secured the 
unqualified endorse- 
ment of a critical 
patronage. 


The highest stand- 


ard of accommoda- 
tions at moderate 
rates, 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc., Props. 


P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 


Brown’s Mills 


in the Pines 


Charming Colonial Inn 


will open October 15th. Full 
description of this delightful place 
on pages 490 and 49]. 


California Limited 


Exclusively for first-class travel 


Ask for Souvenir Book 
W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Hotel Windsor 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
American and European 


G. JASON WATERS 


Garage Free 


‘The Land of the Sky ”’ 
2,250 feet elevation 


a ia Scenery Unsurpassed. Golf, 
Riding, Driving and Fishing 


HOTEL GATES 


Magnificent!y furnished. 
Telephone in each room. 
Electric elevator. Cuisine first 
class.. Orchestra. All amuse- 
ments. Terms reasonable. 
Write for booklet. 
A.A. GATES. Prop’r, 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Th R d { is the title of a beautifully illustrated book 
€ oad Of a about California, showing the best way to 


Tie 99 see all that’s to be s:en in this wonderful 
1 housand W onders State. A copy will be mailed FREE upon 
application to 


CHAS. 8 FEE, Passenger Traffic Mgr., Southern Pacific 
Company, 912 Merchants’ Exchange, San Francisco, Cal. 
CRUISE. Feb. 6th, 08, 70 


ORI ENT days by specially chartered S. S. 


‘*Arabic,’’ 16,coo tons. 3 TOURS ROUND THE WORLD. 
FRANK C. CLARK. Times Building, New York. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Originated in 1891 by the American Express Company. The most 
modern form of carrying funds, Full information at any of Com- 
pany’s Agencies, or by addressing 
TRAVELERS CHEQUE DEPARTMENT at 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK BOSTON, MONTREAL, 
2 Monroe St, 48 Franklin St. 202 St. James St. 


CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 


65 Broadway 


Going abroad? Routes, time tables and all sort 
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to beau- 


tify your 
home 
at little oe 
orf aDOve 
expense book. “The 


Proper Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork and Furniture,” and learn 
how easily and inexpensively you can 
beautify your new or old home. Itisa 
simple, interesting and fascinating work. 
You can easily change the color of your 
furniture, woodwork and floors and finish 
in any late shade, such as Weathered, Mis 
sion, Forest Green, Flemish, Mahogany, etc., at 
little expense with Johnson’s Electric 
Solvo, Johnson’s Wood Dye and 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood." 
For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


If your furniture does not harmonize with your 
woodwork, or your floors are scratched and marred, 
or the woodwork looks bad, you can easily refinish 
them by the Johnson method to look like new. 
Johnson’s Wood Dye for the artistic coloring of wood 
(all shades), %-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. 

Johnson’s Electric Solvo (for removing paint, varnish, 
shellac, etc.), pint cans, 40c; %-pint cans, 25c. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax—a complete finish and polish 
for all wood—1l0c and 25c packages and large size cans. 
Sold by all dealers in paint. 


FREE Offer! Send today for our FREE 


* 48-page book on wood- 
finishing—‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture”’—and refinish a piece 
of furniture. Mention ea:tion D9. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


‘The Wood-Fintshing Authorities." 


NORTH CAROLINA HOT SPRINGS 
ai Foy ae An Ideal Place 
HEALTH AND RECREATION 
Waters; Baths; Scenery un- 
equalled. 1700 feet altitude. 


MT. PARK HOTEL 


Modern in every respect. 
Excellent Cuisine. Orches- 
tra. Every Amusement. 
Individual Marble Bath- 
ing Pools. Rates Reason- 
able. Booklet Free. 
J. H. Rumsoveu, Prop’r 


Resort Information Bureau 


We conduct an efficient service for readers 
in connection with the ‘Resort Direc- 
tory. Information regarding hotels, 
railroad and steamship lines, foreign 


travel and tours will be gladly given 

free of cost. Hotel booklets and rail- 

road folders are kept on file and will 
be sent to readers on receipt of postage. 


READERS’ SERVICE 
133-137 East 16th Street, -:- NEW YORK CITY 


The Finest Winter Climate in the World 
Castle Hot Springs 
Arizona 


A pleasure and health resort of the highest class. Beautifully 
located in a land of sunshine and blue sky. 
An incomparable combination of hot springs and perfect climate. 
Modern hotel buildings and bathing establishments complete in 
every detail. Beautiful scenery, excellent shooting, outdoor sports. 
_ (Positively no cases of tuberculosis received.) 
Season opens October 25th. Write for Illustrated booklet “B.’’. 


_ New York Agency Castle Hot Springs Hotel 
American Hotel and Resort Bureau i - 
Fifth Avenue Hotel Hot Springs, Arizona 


The Paradise of Winter Resorts 


For September GO TO 
THE SAGAMORE 


ON LAKE GEORGE 
One of the most ideal 


Resorts in America 


2,500 FEET ELEVATION 


RGINIA F{OT OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
SPRINGS Waters, Baths, Hotels and Scenery Nowhere Equalled 


Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Com- 
plete hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese Palm 

' Room. Golf, swimming pool, fine livery and all 
outdoor pastimes. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY, 


Famed for its Beautiful Scenery, 

allows stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets, 
for side trip to Virginia Hot Springs. 
Excursion tickets at offices, C.&O. Ry. and connecting|lines. 
THE NEW HOMESTEAD FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
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always found in the latest hats. 


The trade-mark of the 


KNOX 


HAT 


and an adequate guarantee of style, 
fit and durability. 
The principal hatter in each city is the exclusive agent for Knox Hats. 


Fall styles will be displayed at each agency on August twenty-seventh. 
All mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


GH. Altman & Cn. 


FINE DRAPERIES AND RUGS 
MADE TO ORDER FOR AUTUMN _ FURNISHING. 


%. Altman & @n. are PREPARED TO RECEIVE ORDERS 
FOR THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF 
RESIDENCES, HOTELS AND CLUBS 


WITH LACE WINDOW HANGINGS AND INTERIOR DRAPERIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION; DESIGNS BEING ESPECIALLY PREPARED TO 
MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF EACH APARTMENT. 


HAND-TUFTED RUGS MADE TO ORDER TO SUIT FURNISHINGS 
OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH DECORATIVE PERIODS OR MORE 
MODERN STYLES, AND TO EXACTLY CORRESPOND IN SIZE AND 
FORM TO ROOMS OF ANY DIMENSIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SENT UPON REQUEST 


Fifth Abenue, 34th and 35th Streets, Jem Mork. 


AMERICA SEPTEMBER, I907 


T’ HAD been my dream for many years to 
own a summer cottage, but as that was 
impractical on account of my work in the 

city, a camp for spending our vacation was the 
solution of the problem. 

I owned a small piece of land about twenty-five 

miles from town, and on this land I built the camp. 

If one has plenty of money the problem of spend- 

ing a vacation is easily solved, but mortals like 
the writer, who have to count the cost, must think 


oe . apaatencamen tam srterenuer ernment : ae 
ro sats : ” 
ia ‘ 


A country house need not be pretentious in order to be 
a livable home 


and plan in order to get the most out of an outing 
with a small expenditure. 

As we all liked the country the idea of a cheap 
little shack near a beautiful river in a quiet country 
neighborhood seemed to be the thing for us. 

The camp here pictured and described was 


One has to get down to essentials in a vacation camp 


built in the most economical fashion and easily 
accommodates a family of four or five. Not only 
can we spend two whole weeks of summer vacation 
there but every holiday during the year we can 
go to this quiet retreat and spend the day. We 
keep it furnished with cheap furniture and bedding 

so that we take nothing with us but our food. 


The living-room also serves as bedroom and aining-room 


The items of cost were as follows: 


2500 feet boards @ $10- 2 a. $2500 
167 feet scantling, 2x 6 @ ae 

368 feet scantling, 2x 4 @ $10 5°35 

ROU SRE ee en ES og Seg te ae 

7ooo shingles (cheapest, @ $1.10). . . . . . . 7:70 

4 windows to swing inside @ 75 cents . . . . 3.00 

4 window frames @ 75 cents . Ree RPS been, 

2 double sash-windows, 10 x 16 glass, @ $1.25 . 2.50 

> trate for deine Me et a Ga ee 

3 rolls tar paper @ 50 cents YS Se a 1.50 

Nails, hinges, locks and other small hardware . . . 8.00 

WO DRS lat et ee oe elke Sa Pa at ea 

6 gals. creosote stain @ $1. . . . . . . . 6.00: 

RUN OU Ri ate Ps woe Boeke he, ee 

peek bar Raat oe dR PRN i as ee aoe 
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Total $90.75 


The disposal of sewage is quite a problem in 
the country; but an earth closet, properly cared 
for, is one of the most sanitary and satisfactory 
arrangements. A supply of dry dust or earth 
scraped from the highway makes an ideal absorbent 
which, if liberally applied when closet is used, does 
away with all odor. ‘The receptacle is a large 
galvanized-iron pail which may be removed and 
emptied. Lyte Merron, 


The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
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Let Me Send You My New 
Window Washer for 10 
Days’ FREE TRIAL 


The Stanton Window 
Washer is an entirely new 
idea. A round, first-class 


Clearance Sale of 


, . 
Ori EC} tal Ru S And brush fitted with the. nection. 
Stanton Patent You simply 
attach the 


Sprayer is attached 
toa handle of steel 
bicycle tubing as 
light as wood. 
At the other 
end of the 
handle isa 


hose and turn 
on the water. 
The water goes 
up ‘through the 
handle and is evenly 
sprayed through the 
brush as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. The 
flow of water is regulated 
by a valve in the brush han- 
dle. A patented “Goose” neck 
at the top prevents the water 
j. from running back into your 
J sleeve. 
The steel] handle will never wear 
out. My brush does the work better 
y and quicker than you can possibly do 
it with an ordinary brush because it is 
constantly fed with clean water. You 
don’t have to waste time carrying pails, 
or in stopping to lower your brush, dip 
it into a pail and raise it again. 


The Stanton Window Washer 


For Store Fronts, Plate Windows, Dwelling 
Windows, Automobiles,Carriages, Railway 
Coaches, Street Cars, Steamboats, etc. 


My ‘*House Washing Brush’’ with 2 foot handle, or my 
Short Stiff Scrub) Brush with 4-foot handle, for porches, 
floors, ship decks, etc., sell for $5. (In ordering say which 
one you want,) 

My special soft brush with 
SPECIAL OFFER 6 or 8 foot*handle for washing 
windows, automobiles, cars, and all highly polished sur- 
faces selis for $6.50. Now here is a special inducement, 
You need do0¢/ these brushes, Order both and you may 
have them for $ro thus saving $1.50. Both brushes and 
handles are interchangeable, Why not scr2d your house 
with the Stanton Special Outfit? Maybe you'll find it 
won't need painting, 
2 Remember my free trial offer, The outfit will be sent 
we on 10 Days’ Free Trial, express prepaid upon receipt 
i ¢ of price, Andif you do not find it exactly as represented, 
. , return at my expense and I will refund your money, 


. ¢ GEORGE R. STANTON, 317 Main Street, Decatur, Ill. 
} My reference: Miliken National Bank of Decatur. 
Spectal Rates to Dealers, Ratlroads & Steamship Lines 


Carpets 


Commencing Monday, August. 12th 


Reduction of 15 to 333% on 
Entire Stock 


er Oe ea ee 


In anticipation of the arrival of our new 


importations for the fall trade, we propose 


selling our entire Oriental Rug and Car- 


28 SS GP Sie TN 


+ 
bt, STR. 


pet stock on hand unreserved at the above 


reductions, 


Lord & Laylor 


Broadway & 20th St; 5th Ave; roth St. 
New York 
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FRUIT © 
RECIPES 


By 


STRIGTLY PURE ALL 


WHITE LEAD PAINT 


MADE FRESH TO ORDER 


RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY ee, 


I am the Paintman. 

I make Paint to order—for theindividual user. 
I sell it direct from factory—at factory prices. 
I ship it in special extrasize cans—guaranteed to contain 


a \ Two Full Gallons Free to Try. Sold on Time. 
. Purity Guaranteed. Freight Prepaid. 


‘**‘A mine of just such information as everybody 
needs,’”’—Luther Burbank. ern grown selected flax seed—pure Spirits of Turpentine 
and pure Turpentine Drier, and the necessary tinting 
colors and nothing else. 


No housekeeper need be at a loss for delicious and This paint stands the tests of any chemist—this I guaran- 


healthful desserts and salads if she has this book,”’ 


-The Christian Advocate, 


T IS a unique book on the 
uses of fruits as food. The 
author not only shows the un- 
appreciated value of fruit, but 
gives nine hundred different re- 


cipes for fruit dishes and drinks. 


Illustrated from photographs 


$1.65 postpaid 
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DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & CO. NEW YORK. 


full measure of paint. 

These cans are dated the day the paint is made—your 
guarantee that it is absolutely fresh when you get it. 

Out of any six-gallon order or over you may use two gal- 
lons on your buildings. 

Then stand off and look at it—test it in any way you like, 

If it is satisfactory—use the bal- 
ance. 

If it is not satisfactory—return the 
balance — I'll refund all of your 
money — pay the transportation 
charges both ways—and the test 
shan’t cost you a penny. 

That’s my way of selling my 
Made-to-Order Paint. 

I’m the only paintmaker in the 
United States selling it that way. I’m the only paint- 
maker in the United States making paint to order. 

My Paint will please you—it’s got to please you. You 
are the judge—and if it doesn’t it shan’t cost you anything, 

There’s no question about the purity of my Paint—no 
question aboutit’s high quality. There can’t be—because 
it’s made from the pure materials—the best it is possible 
to buy. 

My O. L. Chase Strictly Pure White Lead Paint—The 
Roll of Honor Brand—an all White Lead paint—is made 
from strictly pure Old Dutch Process White Lead—strictly 
pure, well settled, aged, raw Linseed Oil made from North- 


I Challenge the World 


on my Strictly Pure 
All White Lead Paint 


tee under $100.00 cash forfeit. 

I will give that sum of money to any chemist who will 
find any adulteration in this paint. 

It’s just what it’s name implies—the Roll of Honor Brand. 

It meets all of the requirements of the State Pure Paint 
Laws and more, 

I challenge the world on this Roll 
of Honor Brand—and asI makeitto 
order for each individual user—ship 
it fresh as soon as made that you 
may get all of its life right on your 
buildings—it is assuredly the best 
paint in the world to buy. 

I want to tell you more about 
my Made-to-Order paint proposi- 
tion—want to send you my 
Big Fresh Paint Book, together with samples of colors to 
choose from—and tell you all about my 


Three Great Chase 
Made-to-Order Paints 


My Roll_of Honor Brand,—my 40-60 
Lead and Zinc Paint,—and my OG. L. Ghase 
Durability Paint. 

_When you’ve read these books I’m sure you will be con- 
vinced that it will be more economy—and more satisfaction 
—for you to let me make your paint to order, than to buy 
paint of any other kind—made in any other way. 

Write for these Books at once—/oday, 


QO. L. CHASE, The Paintman, Dept.125, St.Louis, Mo. 
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THE GARDEN AND FARMING YEAR 
BOOK FOR 1908 


HE help of every interested reader is 
needed in the way of suggesting 
subjects to be treated in this work. 

We mean that it shall be a guide, philosopher 
and friend in every home where there is a 
garden or an interest in farming. Here isa 
list of some of the subjects treated in last 
year’s book (of which not a copy remains): 


Animal Diseases and their Remedies. 
Best Varieties of Fruits. 

Closed Season for Game. 

Cooking Time Table. 

Farmers’ Bulletins. 

Fertilizer Facts. 

Formule for Grafting Wax. 
Gardeners’ Planting Tables. 

How to Foretell the Weather. 
Preserving Eggs. 

Ration Value of Stock Foods. 

Signs of the Zodiac and What They Mean. 
Truth About Weather Prophecies. 
When to Expect Frost. 

Yield per Acre of Crops. 


Here are some new subjects we propose to 
add: 


The Best Tree for all Purposes; their Charac- 
teristics and Rapidity of Growth 

How to Utilize the Farm’s Waste Products. 

Fertilizers for Special Crops and How to Mix 
Them at Home. 

Hay and Permanent Pasture Mixtures 
How to Establish Them. 

New Inventions of Interest to Farmers and 
Gardeners. 

Noteworthy Agricultural Achievements in 1907. 

Calendar of Garden Operations—What to Do 
Each Month. 

The Best Flowers for Every Place and Purpose. 

A Planting Table for Florists and Gardeners. 

When, Where and How to Plant Bulbs. 

Facts about Road Making. 

What the Farmer Can Do with Concrete. 

About Poultry. 

Lumber Measurement Tables. 

Storing Farm Products and Best Time and 
Methods. 

Weights and Value of Farm 
Products.. 

Cost per Acre of Plowing, Harrowing, Seeding 
and Harvesting. 

Homestead and Irrigation Laws. 

Farm and Garden Bookkeeping. 

Bee-keeping Rules. 

Information for Carpenters and Builders. Best 
Woods to Use, What They Cost in Dif- 
ferent Localities, How to Estimate Amount 
Required of Shingles, Weather Boards, Floor- 
ing Siding, etc. 

Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 

Farm Laws in Different States. 

Spraying Calendar and Identification Chart for 
Fungous Diseases and Insect Pests. 

Facts about Draining Land. 


and 


and Garden 


Will you suggest others that your expe- 
rience has led you to wish to see treated ? 

This Garden and Farming Year Book is, 
we believe, unique and we want to make it 
so valuable and helpful that it will always 
stand at the head. 


TO ADVERTISERS INTERESTED IN 
GOOD PRINTING 


Doubleday, Page & Company have gath- 
ered together one of the largest collections, if 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 
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*“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.”—A xtony and Cleopatra 


not the largest collection, of Nature photo- 
graphs: fruits and flowers, trees and shrubs 
and, indeed, every kind of outdoor subject. 
The collection numbers more than 30,000 
plates, and 5,000 or more are added every 
year by our own photographers. 
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We have decided to offer these photographs 
and the mechanical facilities which we now 
possess to a few of our customers to whom 
these special facilities would be valuable. 
If you are interested, if you are in need of any 
special service in the setting, illustrating and 
printing of horticultural work in this field, we 
shall be glad to be consulted. 

Address Country Life Printing Depart- 
ment, 133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 


OUR LIBRARY SALESROOM 


Now that many people are finishing with 
their holidays and the long evenings are com- 
ing again, we hope our readers in the neigh- 
borhood of New York will visit our library 
salesroom, if they are interested in books or 
magazines. The shop is a block and a half 
east of Union Square on 16th Street, number 
133—a good place to look leisurely at books, 
magazines and pictures. 3 


OUT OF DOOR BOOKS 


Each year we hope to present a better list 
of autumn books than the year before, and 
this autumn we think we have succeeded in 
raising the standard. To speak chiefly of 
the books which appeal to readers of Coun- 
TRY Lire IN AMERICA, we mention these 
four titles to be published this fall: 

“Mosses and Lichens.” A new volume in 
“The Nature Library” by Miss Nina L. 
Marshall, the first adequate and popular 
book, illustrated from some wonderful photo- 
graphs, both in black and white and in 
colors. Price, $4.00. 

In “The Garden Library” there will be 
three new volumes: 


ny 


SEPTEMBER, 


1907 
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“Daffodils and Narcissus,” by A. M. 
Kirby. With many pictures. $1.21 post- 
paid. Ready. 


“Water Gardens,” by Henri Hus and H. 
S. Conard. Fully illustrated, $1.21 post- 
paid. Ready. 

“House Plants,” by P. T. Barnes. 
trated, $1.21 postpaid. Ready. 

All of these books, if purchased this fall, 
will yield a winter of good reading, and at 
least two of them can be used practically at 
once. ‘These new books and the new editions 
of former volumes in “The Garden Library” 
are printed on feather-weight paper with a 
new, attractive binding. 


Illus- 


EXPECTED SEPTEMBER BOOKS 


“Alice in Blunderland,” by John Kendrick Bangs. 
Illustrated by Albert J. Levering. 55 cents net, 
postpaid. 

“The Uprising of the Many,” 
Edmund Russell. 
$1.65 net, postpaid. 

“Memoirs of an Arabian Princess.” Trans- 
lated by Lionel Strachey. Illustrated, $2.75 net, 
postpaid. 


by Charles 
Illustrated from photographs, 


“The Overman,” by Upton Sinclair. Frontis- 
piece, 55 cents, postpaid. 
“Stories Every Child Should Know,’ edited 


by Hamilton W. Mabie. $1 net, postpaid. 

“Fiji and Its Possibilities,”’ by Beatrice Grim- 
shaw. [Illustrated from photographs, $3.30 net, 
postpaid. 

“The First Nantucket Tea Party.” 
in color by Walter Tittle. $2. 20 net, postpaid. 

“The Good Comrade,’ by Una L. Silberrad. 
Illustrated by Anna Whelan Betts. $1.65, postpaid. 

“A Sovereign People,” by Henry Demarest 
Lloyd and John A. Hobson. $1.65 net, postpaid. 

“The Tracks We Tread,” by G. B. Lancaster. 
$1.65, postpaid. 

“The Wonderful Adventures of Nils,” by Selma 
Lagerl*f. Translated by Mrs. Velma Swanson 
Howard. Illustrations by Harold Heartt. $1.65, 
postpaid. 

“In High Places,’ by Dolores Bacon. With 
illustrations by George L. Tobin, $1.65, postpaid. 


Illustrated. 


EARLY VOLUMES ‘“‘COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA”’ 


There are always a number of people 
anxious to get hold of the first four volumes 
of this magazine. If any reader has a file 
in good condition of these early issues, or 
bound volumes, we shall be glad to purchase 
them and pay a liberal price. 


THE LARGE PRINT LIBRARY 


The first volume, “Wuthering Heights,” 
by Miss Bronté, was received with more 
kindness than we fear it deserved; and this 
showed that at least the plan for books that 
could be read without eye strain is a good one. 
The next volume is to be Charles Reade’s 
‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long.” We 
hope we have corrected the faults of Volume 
I—at any rate, it is a much better book. 
Ready at the end of this month. 


OUR NEW POCKET CATALOGUE 


If you did not send for one, do so now. 
It is ready and will be mailed with our com- 
pliments on request. 
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The 
Goal of Perfection 


Of all musical instruments the piano is the most vital, 
the most intricately constructed, the most delicately adjusted; 
and of all pianos, the Steinway is the highest expression of 
piano art—so conceded by all judges. 

No time is too long, no pains too great, no cost too large, 
no effort too vast to expend in achieving for each individual 
Steinway the goal of artistic perfection. 

For a concrete example, we invite you to examine the 
Steinway Vertegrand; a piano at $500 which more closely 
approximates the ideal moderate-priced piano than any other 
ever originated. 


Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway dealer at 
New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 

Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, “ The Triumph of the Vertegrand,” 
sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 


VERTEGRAND 


SII 


es Health hini? Avoid worry. The Readers’ Service ; 
5 IZ 520 will help you solve your perplexing problems SEPTEMBER 4 
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Reasons for Buying Oriental Rugs 


PECAUSE rugs are more artistically beautiful, are more sanitary, and more convenient at moving time, than carpets. 

Some people select very fine specimens as works of art. Others want particular designs and colors to complete the furnishing 
of special rooms. Many get rugs of medium size and good quality and subdued color, that will do in almost any room. 

We always have these three classes of customers in mind when we add to our stock. 

For people who appreciate the finest Oriental art work, as produced in rugs, we have elegant and very rare specimens; many of 
them are in odd sizes, of peculiar designs, and possess wonderful color effect. 

We select with great care the Rugs that are to be used as furnishing. In that line we avoid all oddities; which means that we 
must pick and choose most diligently; for the Oriental Rug-maker is quite given to extravagances that soon weary our American taste. - 
You put too much money into a good rug to have its pattern or color pall on you, after a little wear. 


It requires something of a Rug education to judge what effects will continue to please the eye, and will give a lasting satisfaction 


with long familiarity. 


making your selections. 


bottom figure. 


We deal in rugs exclusively. 
in fact, you might call us “ American Orientalists ” 


22, 24, and 26 West 34th Street, New York 


We Send Rugs on Approval to Any Distance 


We invite correspondence regarding selections from our stock to meet any given 
dimensions, locations, or schemes of furnishing. 


PARKER, SMITH, AND COMPANY 


RUG MERCHANTS 


For rugs of general utility—that will be suitable for many different rooms—we select those 
in which the primary colors are rich and quiet, and which have simple designs. 
We have all kinds of American Rugs, also; and we give you our personal attention in 
We have lived with rugs for 27 years— 
—and our prices are right down to the 
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Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 


Greenhouses to Meet the Country Estate Idea 


HILE you are at your country place is the very best 
time to carry out your determination to have green- 


houses. You can then the better choose the site and 
watch the work as it progresses. 

Here is a splendid layout, with its background of trees 
and well placed planting. It is one of those large ranges of 
houses that cover a wide variety of cultural possibilities. 
Just to give you an idea of its size, that house at the right is 
28 feet wide and 120 feet long. You see such a house 
might well be divided into at least four compartments for 
growing as many different cut flowers, requiring varied 
temperatures and treatment. 

One of the other houses might be devoted all to vegeta- 
bles, while the third for grapes, peaches and _ nectarines. 
Then there is the additional bench room obtained by the 
central connecting houses that can be used for ferns, general 


house plants and propagating beds. With so large a range, 
the connecting houses add greatly to the convenience in 
reaching the various compartments. The trench for the 
heating mains can also be carried through them, giving an 
even and economical distribution of heat. For practicalness 
and pleasing architectural lines we commend this general 
scheme. 

We have several advance sheets of our catalogue now 
ready, and which you will find of more than usual interest. 
Fact is, however, the most direct and satisfactory way is for 
you to either drop in at our Sales Offices, or let us come and 
look the proposition over with you. 

LORD & BURNHAM CO., Greenhouse Designers and 
Manufacturers. New York Office, 1133 Broadway, corner 
26th St. Branches: Boston, 819 Tremont Bldg.; Phila- 
delphia, 1211 Filbert St. 
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Observe how the bulbs have distributed themselves in small 
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Price, 35 CENTS 
$4 a YEAR PosTPAID 


FOOT 


Two methods of naturalizing: On the left, the bulbs have been scattered freely and planted as they fell; in 


due time the natural increase will form-clumps. 


Clump planting is shown on the right 


THE BEST DAFFODILS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


THE EARLIEST OF THE LARGE-FLOWERED BULBOUS PLANTS—HOW TO 
SELECT AND GROW THEM—INSTRUCTIONS FOR FALL PLANTING 


By LEONARD BARRON 


Photographs by NatHan R. Graves, 


form only one section of the big family of bulbs from 

which we can draw for the embellishment of our 
gardens in early spring. Country Lire IN America has 
discussed at considerable length in the issue of September, 
1906, (“Bulbs for Every Place and Purpose’’) the pos- 
sibilities of hyacinths, tulips and daffodils, and so on, but on 
account of lack of space we were then obliged to approach 
each one of these big groups in a general, rather than a 
special manner, It is true that all bedding hyacinths are very 
much alike,: there being merely color differences.. The tulips 
offer a great variety of form and season of bloom; the 
daffodils (in which we include the whole family of narcissus) 
have a great many more varieties than the average person 
will 1 Imagine, and they are spoken of as belonging to various 
different sections according to the relative length of the cup or 
trumpet and, coloration. 

The daffodils appeal with irresistible force to the spring 
gardener because they are the earliest of the large-flowered 
bulbous plants: braving the winds of March “before the 
swallow dares,’ which is not entirely a figure of speech even 
in America, although in its origin it applies distinctly to the 
gardens in England. In garden cultivation, where the bulbs 
are set out every year or two, the early date for flowering 1s 
usually about the first week in April—that is, in the neigh- 
borhood of New York—but where the bulbs have found 
congenial soil and have become possessed of the site— 
naturalized in the truest sense of the word—their golden 
trumpets may be looked for with unerring regularity during 


Se daffodils (with which we may include _narcissus) 


Herpert E. ANGELL, Henry Trotn, and A. M. Kirsy 


the last seven days of March. ‘The flowers may be slightly 
smaller under such conditions, but the difference in size will 
be such that only a close observer or a connoisseur will 
appreciate it. 

One reason why we should consider daffodils at this time 
of the year is that they differ essentially from all other spring 
flowering bulbs in their manner of growth. They do not 
remain dormant for nearly so long a time as tulips or hya- 
cinths, and under natural conditions they commence making 
new roots very soon after the bulbs ripen, (varying, of 
course, according to the earliness of the flowering season of 
the variety}.which, in the latitude of New York, is in June or 
July. Taking advantage of this fact, the gardener should 
respond. to it in the shifting of his old bulbs as early as pos- 
sible after they have ripened. Any time between July and 
November will do, but the earlier the better. if you are 
making new plantations or new beds, and have to depend 
upon the imported bulbs, it will be impossible for anything 
to be done before wbout the middle of September; yet a 
great deal can be accomplished by having the beds pre- 
pared before. that time, so thatthe bulbs, immediately upon 
arrival, can be put into the ground. and given an opportunity 
to develop an abundant root system before the ground gets 
frozen up for the winter. Remember this: that the more 
root growth that can be made before the winter sets in, the 
larger will be the flowers next spring. 

Some people make the mistake of applying manure to the 
bulb beds with the idea of forcing greater development of the 
flower. This ‘> an entirely erroneous notion. ‘Though the 
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The large trumpet daffodils are suitable The Backhousei varieties are but smaller trumpet Sir Watkin, one of the most generally useful and 


for average and upland soils 


bulbs may like rich soil, they resent actual contact with the 
fertilizer and the result in the springtime is the entire reverse 
of what was expected. 

Though daffodils are very easy to grow, there are a few 
little details that tell wonderfully in getting the very best 
results from the bulbs. I cannot do better than quote at 
length from Mr. A. M. Kirby, who has made a life study 
of these charming plants and who, in his garden at Jersey 
City, has made a practical trial of every variety of daffodil 
costing five dollars per bulb or less. These ideas of his 
are not suggestions; they are hard facts learned by expe- 
rience: i 

“With very few exceptions, the hardy narcissus and 
daffodils revel in coolness and a deep  moisture-holding, 
air-penetrable soil, overlying a pervious subsoil, and in partial 
shade. Though they will grow and flower most accom- 
modatingly in any garden soil of average quality, yet they 
will do far better under more congenial cultural conditions. 
Circumstances do not always permit us to provide these 


daffodils, a trifle less flared, perhaps 


important of the medium-crowned hybrids 


perfect conditions and we have to aaapt our plans accord- 
ingly. 

“If there be a choice of several sites, it will be well to 
plant the different groups separately; the single yellow and 
bicolor trumpets in moderately moist but well underdrained 
loam; the poeticus types in heavier, damper, lower ground 
(particularly the double gardenia flowered form, alba plena,. 
which requires heavy damp soil). 

“In warm climates the popular old ‘Double Daffodil’ or 
Double Van Sion (N. telamonius, var. plenus) also requires. 
a damp moist soil to retain its rich yellow coloring, as ona 
dry light soil in a hot situation it is apt to produce 
greenish-yellow flowers, and in some cases, even, all-green. 
flowers. 

“The drier soils or high ground will answer for the white 
trumpet daffodils; and the dry, sunny, well-drained hillside 
or rockery, with warm exposure, should receive the bulboco- 
dium, cyclamineus and triandrus sections. 

“Although most of the important type groups of the 


Ared rim to the medium-sized crown, and 
yellow petals, mark the Barrii section 


The later-flowering intermediate or Nelsoni 
varieties are recognized by the white petals 


White, with white or pale-sulphur trumpet, 
marks the “‘silver-winged’’ Leedsii 


Like the poet’s narcissus, with slightly larger 
crown, are the Burbidgei, or “dolly cups” 


The medium-crowned hybrids fall into well-defined groups according to the depth of trumpet and coloration 
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The old favorite poet’s narcissus, hardy but solitary-flowered, inval- ** Poetaz,’ 


uable for late flowering and in cold soils 


produced by crossing the poet’s and 
the Tazzetta daffodils 


One form of the very variable cluster-flowered Tazzetta. Unfor- 


tunately, it is too tender for outdoor planting 


The hardy cluster-flowered daffodil is the latest addition to the family 


narcissus family like cool, moist soil, yet it is essential that 
the moisture be not stagnant; that is, water must not remain 
continuously about the bulbs nor roots, but be drained 
away from below. ‘Wet feet’ prevents maximum _ root 
development, and is sure, sooner or later, to cause ‘basal 
rot’ in the bulbs. Maintained moisture with 
soil aération is the ideal while the bulbs are in growth and 
flower. 

“The old idea that there is as much of the tree below 
ground as there is above is also approximately true of the 
narcissus and if the plant grows 18 inches high the roots 
penetrate the earth to approximately the same depth. It 
may be more practical to reverse this order of reasoning 
and say that if the roots can only forage six inches below the 
surface the growth of the plant and flowers above will be 
correspondingly small and stunted. “The ‘whole secret of 
success in producing the best, the largest, the most perfect 
and the richest colored flowers and foliage is maximum 
root development—and root development ts entirely depen- 
dent upon congenial soil conditions. Your neighbor may 


buy and merely plant in his garden a few Glory of Leiden 
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The true Campernelle, a hybrid of the 


Jonquil and a trumpet daffodil wrinkled (rugulose) cup. 


abundant | 


The real giant Jonquil (N. Jonguilla, var. rugulosus) is clearly identified by its slightly 
Compare with pictures on each side 


daffodils and get flowers three inches across, very handsome 
and thoroughly pleasing to him. You, knowing a little 
more of what that variety 1s capable of doing, and knowing 
how to prepare the bed, produce flowers five inches across! 

“Where nature does not supply the ideal conditions, our 
aim must be to reproduce them as nearly as possible. 

“Light, dry, sandy or gravelly soils must be made heavier 
and more retentive of moisture. This may be done, by 
manuring and then growing crimson clover, peas, or some 
‘sreen crop’ that can be dug under to decay and add humus, 
absorbent, sponge-like vegetable matter, to the soil. While 
this may be done in the spring so that the soil will be in fairly 
good condition by daffodil planting time in September, it 
will be far better to make the preparations a year ahead. 

“If previous preparation is not practicable, something 
may be done by starting two or three weeks before planting 
time. Remove the top soil to a spade’s depth—six to eight 
inches—and work into the underlying soil to the depth of a 
spade, an inch layer of thoroughly rotted stable manure. 
Then replace the top soil. ‘The object of using the manure 
is not so much to supply fertility as it is to assist in holding 


The real old jonquil, having a shallower 
and flatter cup 


There is much confusion over the real Jonquils and the Campernelles 
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moisture, preventing its too 
rapid leaching.. Under any 
other conditions, the use of 
stable manure for narcissus 
and daffodils the year of 
planting is not desirable un- 
less it be put a considerable 
depth below the bottom of 
the bulbs. | Under no con- 
ditions must the manure be 
mixed with the upper soil, 
or where it would be in con- 
tact with the bulb. © 

“Year after year, until [| 
learned to be more strict, | 
used to see here and there 
a sickly, yellowish-leaved, 
stunted daffodil plant. An 
examination of the soil al- 
most invariably disclosed a 
lump of manure either in 
contact with the bulb or 
where its roots should have 


been, and _ probably had 
been. ‘No roots, no flowers; 
poor roots, poor flowers; 


good roots, good flowers.’ 

“Heavy, wet clay soils 
need mellowing as a general 
thing, although some of the 
strong growing yellow and 
bicolor trumpet daffodils, 
and all of the poeticus and 
Burbidgei types will often 
make good growth and 
flower well for a time in 
heavy soil. Yet some plants 
are eventually likely to fail 
from time to time. 


“Underdrainage, either with tile or triangle-shaped board 
conduits placed three feet below the surface, and twelve to 
twenty feet apart, according to circumstances, is the corrective 
These drains are laid with a slight fall 


to an outlet, thus lading off the surplus water. 


for wet, heavy soils. 


The rose-flowered form of the double daffodil 


has no defined trumpet 
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The cluster-flowered daffodils (the Tazettas) are the most easily forced. 


Paper White, because of its purity of color, is most esteemed 


‘The benefit 


Butter and Eggs, a well known double torm 
of the medium-crowned group 


Well-colored double yellow daffodils of 
type should be carefully saved 
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of underdrainage is not only 
in drawing off surplus water, 
but also in opening the soil, 
allowing air to enter. The 
next best thing to under- 


- drainage is subsoil plowing, 


or digging fully eighteen 
inches deep. 

“When previous manuring 
and preparation has not 
been done, use nothing but 
pure ground bone at the 
rate of two to four ounces 
on a square yard, evenly 
strewn over the soil and dug 
in. Follow this by some 
high-class commercial fer- 
tilizer, rich in potash, at the 
rate of one to two ounces to 
a square yard just before 
leveling and raking. 

“On light, sandy soils, in 
addition, in the fall, and 
after the bulbs are planted, 
give sulphate of potash, 
about one ounce to a square 
yard. Potash in some form, 
even that contained in un- 
leached wood ashes, deepens 
the coloring of the flowers 
and checks abnormal growth 
of plant and foliage. 

“The stereotyped answer 
to the question, ‘How far 
apart and how deep shall I 
plant the bulbs?’ is this: 
‘Plant six inches apart and 
cover the bulbs three inches.’ 


While being approximately 


correct for the average growing varieties, the instruction 
requires modification to suit different soils, large or small 
growing varieties, and temporary or permanent plantings. 
Narcissus and daffodil bulbs vary as greatly in size as the 


(Continued on page 574) 
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if HAVE seen a dog point for from forty minutes to an 
hour. After an hour the dog gets “sloppy 
weather.” He will then sit to it, and later lie to it. 
Pointing is the pause for the spring at the sight or near scent 
of the game. One of the contributing causes 1s the sensitive- 
ness of the olfactory nerve that leads the dog nearer to the 
game until the scent gets so thick that he will not go 
nearer. He then stops; preparatory for a pounce on the 
prey. 

That sensitiveness of the olfactory nerve, and the stopping 
at the exact point where there is danger af scaring up the 
game—those are the elements of the modern point, secured 
through a mixture of breeding and training. The modern 
pointer or setter is judged in part by the style in the point. 
Some dogs have been trained so severely that they are lan- 
guid in their point work. One admired type will have high 
head and a very high tail or stern. Some sportsmen prefer a 
tail extended like a ramrod in a straight line with the spinal 
column, and a few years ago that was the orthodox point— 
the tip ef the tail and the tip of the nose in alignment with 
the bird. Go back to the old prints and you will find a high 
head and a high stern. 

Some authorities have described the point as a cataleptic 
fit. It isn’t that. The dog is under strong excitement. | 
have seen his quivering jaws drip long shreds of foam. He 
is suddenly arrested, transhxed. But i 1s not a htt, not a 
seizure. One of the theories for pointing is that the effect 
of pointing upon the dog is hypnotic. “A dog on full rigid 
point is in the same condition as a person who has been 
hypnotized. He is rigid and in a more or less strained 
attitude without feeling the effects of it, and is more or 
less unconscious of what is occurring and of the passage of 
time.” 

You will see a dog point in all attitudes—with his legs 
crossed, on the top rail of a fence with his front paws hanging 
over, with his shoulders forward and down, lying away over 
on his side. Sometimes the point will be taken at a crouch, 
as if the dog were trying to get out of sight. In the original 
state of nature it may have been his effort to get out of sight, 
and the best and wisest old dogs with unlimited “ bird sense’ 
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The pointers “‘Hard Cash” and ‘‘Manitoba Mike’’ about to be ‘‘cast off.” 
The former is a brilliant, phenomenal winner 


THE BIRD DOG 


THE QUALITIES A POINTER OR SETTER MUST 
HAVE TO CONTEST FOR CHAMPIONSHIP HONORS 


By HOWARD BETTS RATHBONE 


Photographs by the author and A. RaADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


will always drop flat to the ground when they have, unaware, 
approached the game too closely. 

Blinking, false pointing and over-caution are the vices of 
pointing. A blinker is a dog that, having associated a 
saddening experience with feathers, runs away on smelling 
game. His trainer may have whaled him for chasing 
chickens, so he associates flogging with feathers. But the 
most frequent cause to be met with ts gun-shyness. When 
a puppy points, and immediately hears three‘ or four guns 
crash right in his ear, he has a tendency to run away from 
his point when expecting gunshots. False pointing defines 
itself. Over-caution makes a dog undecided in searching 
and develops a rank false pointer. 

“Bird sense”? when analyzed, is: 

I. The knowledge of how to hunt against the wind. 

II. ‘The ability to size up the cover; to choose the place 
where birds are likely to be, rather than too tangled brush 
and spots where there is gall likelihood of finding game. 

Ill. The ability to recognize unerringly proximity to game. 

A clever dog will quickly distinguish between birds that 
are staying still and resting themselves, and those that are 
running. Quail will run along at high speed in single file. A 
dog with “bird sense” will grow worried by the receding 
scent, and will circle around the birds, so as to come in 
front of them and head them off. 

Some dogs are so clever as to place a time limit to their 
pointing. After they have held a point for ten or fifteen 
minutes, they will back away from it, and look up their 
owner. They realize that it is ineffectual to continue longer 
on point, when no one 1s near to shoot the birds. I knowa 
man whose dog, after ten minutes of lonely pointing, will 
look him up and sit on its hind legs and grin in a particular 
way that says ‘‘I have located birds: Come and shoot them.” 
And again a writer says: “We are satisfied that there is an 
inborn intelligence which leads him to seek only what are 
termed game birds. We believe that a setter or a pointer 
could be trained to hunt blackbirds, and blackbirds only, 
or crows, and crows only.” 

Keen observers say that certain dogs, if trained to quail, 
will restrict themselves to gallinaceous birds—to ruffed 
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‘“‘Blodwin II.”’ A representative of the ‘‘withy,’’ muscular English type 
crossed on the powerful American Rip Rap strain 
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An outlying ‘‘single’? which has been pointed by the brace and instantly 
“‘hacked”’ by the third dog 


The high commanding tail is greatly admired now-a-days. A point of 
this kind invariably indicates a strong positive scent 


This point was 


An oddly established point, a trifle too near the birds. 
held for thirty minutes 
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grouse and pheasants and the like, and refuse to point 
snipe or woodcock. 


IN THE FIERCE STRAIN OF FIELD TRIALS 


The dog from early youth must show,a desire to be dom- 
inant. It must wish to surpass the other dogs. When on 
the course it must manifest an indomitable searching 
ability. It must seek out the likely places and go down to 
them like a flash. For the thirty minutes, one-hour, or two- 
hour length of heat of a field trial, the contestant is keyed 
to concert pitch. If you want a dog to hunt all day, that 
is one thing—but the field trial dog must be tense, nerved 
to the hour, and he must go with a tremendous burst of 
speed, sprinting for the entire time of the heat. A 
high-class, courageous going dog will not go to his point 
in an uncertain manner, hesitatingly weaving up to the 
delicate scent. He will go at it with a positrve rush, coming 
up to his game with a “‘bang,”’ saying, ‘‘ They are right here!”’ 

In a field trial the dogs, even when a mile toa mile and a 
half away, are within. the handler’s call by whistle. The 
trainer usually wears a derby, red waistcoat or white trou- 
sers, so that the dogs may readily recognize him. 

When released they are headed for the course, usually 
lying directly ahead, or as the judges indicate. The dogs 
are not supposed to wander very far from the course. 
Occasionally a dog will wander off into a thicket, come 
to a point, and be found twenty minutes or a half an 
hour afterwards. A high-class dog will dash along and, 
if he comes to water, won't wallow, but will only take time 
to pick up a lap or two as he goes along. He is out for 
game. Fast feet without a fast nose are practically valueless. 
His olfactory must be as rapid as his feet, else he will flush 
his birds. However swift a racer he may be, he isn’t any 
use for hunting game unless his nose 1s swift and sure. 

Often I have come up and got a sight from the dog’s tail 
to his nose and so over his back to the little brown ball ahead, 
which I had been unable to see. 

Most of all he must have “bird sense.”’ On the puppy 
trials—the Derby—one of the greatest elements is spee 
and the ability to go out, stay out, and keep searching. 
This race of the youngsters 1s most interesting, and has 
many supporters. [hese saplings in the dog world usually 

o some extraordinarily brilliant work and some wonder- 
fully poor work. However, in these Derby races many 
candidates are gleaned out that make bids for future fame. 
Trial after trial rounds their training out and at the end 
of the season they truly earn the long-sought laurels. 


CLUBS AND FIELD TRIALS 


The Races or Field Trials, as they are termed, for pointers 
and setters are conducted under the auspices of many clubs, 
composed of representative sportsmen of the various districts 
where the trials are held, and are supported by yearly dues 
and subscriptions from the members. 

From Manitoba diagonally across the United States and 
including California, ['exas and Connecticut, there are some 
twenty-five Field Trial Clubs, with much room for more. 
Each club means game protection of a protective quality, 
as every member is desirous of having his club’s trials a 
success, which they cannot be with a scarcity of game. 

After a Field Trial Club is formed the officers immediately 
secure as great an area of adjacent land as is available, by 
leasing the game privilege. This 1s readily accomplished 
when the owner learns that there is no gunning over the land, 
for during the trials the dogs are shot over on point only to 
test their finished training—by proof that they are not gun- 
shy, and are steady to shot and wing. Retrieving atthe 
trials now being obsolete, there are very rarely a dozen birds 
killed during the entire course of any trial. 
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A club formed of interested, active sportsmen, through its 
secretary, announces as early as possible the date and 
place it will hold its trial, and its prospectus, which in- 
cludes entry blanks and program of the events, the 
amount of the purses offered, and states the fee charged 
to enter the race. 

These events are the Derby, or Nursery stake, for the 
youngest aspirants for Field ‘Trial honors—puppies one 
year and a half or just coming two years old; the Members 
stake; and the All- aged stake. 

The principal and brilliant stake of trials is the Alkaued: 
open to dogs of any age, and in this stake it is that the keenest 
of competition, both in dog and handler, is quickly evident. 

The All-aged stake may be outranked by the club’s add- 
ing a Championship stake, open only to dogs having won a 
place in a trial prior to this date. ‘This stake has a quality 
of testing all the mettle there is in a dog; one disclosing any 
yellow streak is a foregone loser. 

The club, in announcing its trials, dates, etc., nominates 
its guaranteed purses for each separate stake and names 
the judges; and the success of the trial has a great deal to do 
with these two all-important factors. Five hundred dollars 
each is an average purse for the Derby and All-aged stakes, 
the winners receiving fifty per cent. for first, thirty per cent. for 
second, and twenty per cent. for third. In the Championship 
stake the winner rightly takes all. ‘To offset these expenses 
the club makes an entry fee, and a nominal yearly subscrip- 
tion fee furnishes sufhcient money for all other expenses. 

The Members’ stake is in a way the personal stake of the 
club. ‘Though it occupies a position of minor importance 
compared with the other events, it holds a lively interest for 
the members, as only the dogs owned by members of that 
particular club are eligible to this competition, and one of 
the rules is that the dogs shall be handled by their owners, 
whether they be veteran or novice. ‘The prize in these races 
is usually a modest trophy, more highly esteemed for the 
winning than for its intrinsic value. 

Many and many a grand good dog, whether pointer or 
setter, has made a creditable but unsuccessful attempt to 
win the greatest of all victories, the National Championship 
Cup Race, held each January in Western Tennessee. ‘To 
win this cup means a race supreme, as the contestants, in 
order to be eligible to enter this event, must have won first 
honors in some recognized preceding trial. It 1s about the 
last race of the season, and decidedly the greatest and most 
finished. 

Just plain foot work, however, of the most cyclonic speed, 
never won a championship race. A great heart and indomit- 
able courage are necessary to carry the contestant through 
all conditions of pace, footing and weather, from a fair mid- 
winter sun to a drenching, wet, freezing sleet. All possible 
experience and knowledge of handling game must be brought 
into play, and a dog must instantly recognize in a strange 
country the likely and birdy places and hunt them 
sagaciously—headily—and hunt them before his competitor 
if he is to continue in the race. 

The performance of two competitors may be so con- 
sistent with what the judges demand of the dogs to demon- 
strate “class” that they are both carried over to the second 
series of the trial, ‘and by the judges these dogs are nominated 
to race against other successful competitors “spotted” from 
former heats and series. 

At all the large Field Trials there are always many entries of 
the very pick and cream of pointers and setters in the country, 
me) competition is always keen and aggressive for first honors. 
It requires a great deal of remarkably fine work to make a 
perfect score; the pace must be fast, the range wide as the 
country will allow, but always on the course; dominant 
searching qualities to hunt only the birdy patches; and above 
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‘“‘Tonapaugh” and ‘‘Navajo.”? A splendid pair of Derby winners who also 
won in their all-aged form 


‘“‘Baby Kent.”’ A representative of the famous ‘“‘King of Kent’’ strain 
that gives substance and speed 


Dropping to a point on burned ground where the cover is thin in order 
not to flush the covey 


Judges watching a wide-ranging pair 


all, when game is located, to handle it perfectly and without 
error. Allowing the average age of the hunting dog to be 
eight or nine years, he certainly is a remarkable creature to 
know as much as some of them do at the age of four years. 
Subtracting from this period one year for puppyhood, much 
is absorbed and demonstrated in these three all-important 
years. 


RULES FOR RUNNING AND DRAWING 


The night before the race trials there 1s a drawing of names 
to determine which candidate shall race against another. 
If there are thirty-one candidates in a stake, their names are 
written on slips of paper which are carefully folded with 
name inside, and these are put in a hat, shaken up, and the 


Jessie Rodfield’s ‘‘Count Gladstone,” a ‘‘class’’ dog of remarkable bird- 
finding abilities 


In the early trials the dense cover always causes the birds to lie well 
to the deg’s point 
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Rapidly working out the scent of a feeding covey 


secretary of the club withdraws them, making up the braces 
in the sequence in which they are drawn. ‘This may leave 
one dog without a competing mate. He is termed the “bye 
dog,’’ and either runs alone or the judges select some com- 
petitor for him to race against. ‘This arranges the first order 
of runnings. The following morning, as the Field Trial 
party leave the headquarters for the designated point for the 
commencement of the races, all the candidates for the stake 
are carefully crated, loaded upon a wagon, and in charge of 
assistant handlers are carried along throughout the running 
of the stake, so that no delay will ensue between the heats 
when they are called to run. 

The judging, or spotting system, as it Is called to- -day, 1s 
accomplished by running the braces of dogs, as they are 
originally drawn the‘night before, together, aoe these braces 
are invariably run a half hour. At this point the judges 
begin their spotting and eliminate right then and there the 
dogs that have not, to their minds, shown quality or class 
enough to come up for further consideration. Out of the 
thirty about fifteen are “spotted”’ to be carried over into the 
second series. ‘The judges have now seen all the dogs run 
and have formed some opinion of them, so for the succeeding 
series or contests they nominate which dog is to race against 
another. The result of this contest usually reduces the 
number to about half the above, which constitutes the third 
series, and is arranged in racing competition by the judges. 
After this event is run off the winners are usually “spotted” 
and the announcement of winners of first, second and third 
is made. Sometimes when the quality and performance of 
the competitors have been exceptionally high there is a fourth 
series concluded before the final winners can be satisfactorily 
named. Theroute of the National Championship race, though 
followed for three hours only, is infinitely wearying and 
difficult. It tests to the very utmost all that there is in 
a dog. 

It : a good true game dog of which it may be said that he 
can “hunt from sun to sun,” and one to do this requires 
determined grit. 

Go jast and keep going is the quality in the field pointer and 
setter that all owners and breeders strive for to-day. Having 
the turn of speed alone, however, does not fill the measure. 
With this must be coupled everlasting endurance, unflinch- 
ing and far-searching qualities, a level head to handle game 
when finally located, and absolute staunchness and reliability 
after that. Champion Pioneer, Champion Jessie Rod- 
field’s Count Gladstone, Champion Alford’s John and 
Hard Cash and Prince Whinsione have splendidly dem- 
onstrated these requirements. With all this must also 
be enveloped a great, big, honest, courageous heart. 
This is the steam cylinder that generates the clinching 
powers to win first prize in the races for the Champion- 


ship Cup. 


Golden-banded lilies among rhododendrons at Highland Park, Rochester. N. Y., 


showing how the shortcomings of lilies are hidden 


A PERFECT COMBINATION—RHODODENDRONS AND LILIES 


BOTH DEMAND THE 


SAME PECULIAR CONDITIONS AND 


SUPPLE- 


MENT EACH OTHER IN SEASON OF BLOOM—WHICH LILIES REQUIRE 


PEAT AND WHY THEY 


SHOULD 


BE ORDERED IN SEPTEMBER 


By WILHELM MILLER 


Photographs by NatHan R. GRaveEs 


NE of the happiest inspirations that ever came to a 
flower lover was the idea of planting lilies in 
rhododendron beds. Who first thought of it, I 

do not know, but I hope he got a Victorian medal for it. 
It sounds like one of William Robinson’s brilliant strokes. 

The beauty of the scheme is two-fold. In the first place, 
all lilies that utterly refuse to grow in the ordinary sunny 
border are almost sure to thrive in the peat that is essential 
to the well-being of rhododendrons. In the second place, 
they enable you to have flowers in your rhododendron beds 
all summer and early autumn. Incidentally, the short- 
comings of lily foliage are more or less obscured, and the 
flowers have a noble background in the dark, broad, lustrous 
leaves of the rhododendrons. 

The reason why both these classes of plants demand a 
liberal amount of peat in their soil 1s that peat 1s the coolest 
material there is for these inveterate shallow-rooters. Many 
of the lilies and all the grandest members of the heath family 
(rhododendrons, azaleas and mountain laurel) persist in 
making great quantities of delicate feeding-roots near the 
surface of the ground, and these, of course, are easily killed 
by summer drought and winter freezing and thawing. 
Therefore, the only thing to do is to encourage deep rooting 


by planting them in deeply dug beds of peat and leaf mold, 
and to protect the surface roots by partial shade and mulch- 
ing both winter and summer. 

Obviously, it would be ruinous to dig in such beds, as we 
do every spring and autumn in ordinary shrubberies, and 
therefore we should have something to supplement the 
thododendrons which can be planted once for all. Two 
solutions are possible. A quiet, dignified effect is produced 
by edging the rhododendron beds with the smaller members 
of the heath family such as Leucothoé and the Andromedas. 
A gorgeous floral effect is secured by planting lilies in bold 
clumps everywhere between the rhododendrons, for lilies 
make a strong and stirring contrast to the heaths. 

All the hardy lilies of the world fall into three cultural 
groups—the easily grown lilies, the peat-lovers and the bog 
lilies. This classification will give cold shudders to any 
bulb dealers who chance to read it, because they fancy it will 
frighten people out of buying bulbs: They like a timid, 
colorless classification and prefer to use asterisks and daggers 
instead of names that convey strong ideas. The point they 
wish emphasized is the exceptional fact that a peat lover 
sometimes does well without peat, or a notorious moisture 
lover will succeed pretty well with less moisture. I cannot 
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believe that the readers of CouNTRY Lire IN AMERICA are 
so desperately literal-minded and, therefore, at the risk of 
offending some good friends, I will plunge on. 


THE MOST EASILY GROWN LILIES 


Although these do not require peat or shade, there is no 
reason, so far as I know, why they should not be appropriate 
in rhododendron beds.and do very well there, and inasmuch 
as the list comprises nearly all of the cheapest, commonest 
and most permanent lilies—the kinds best adapted for the 
general public—I have described them somewhat fully on 
page 570, for I have noticed that even millionaires are not 
averse to saving a few dollars on bulbs or anything else, 
especially after the bill for a carload of rhododendrons has 
come in! 


THE PEAT-DEMANDING LILIES 


While it is true that some of these lilies will occasionally 
flower well under ordinary conditions for a few years, there 
can be little doubt that they are more permanent and produce 
more and better flowers when given partial shade, peat and 
leaf mold. ‘They are therefore the most appropriate for 
rhododendron beds. 

The largest and most gorgeous of all lilies, and apparently 
the most popular for rhododendron beds, is_ the golden- 
banded lily of Japan (L. auratum). ‘The ground color 1s white; 
each petal has a central band of gold; and the inner part of 
the flower is thickly spotted with purple and covered with 
interesting projections or papilla. (Other closely related 
lilies that have these papilla are L. speciosum, tigrinum and 
Henryi.) ‘Yhe flowers are sometimes eight inches across, 
belong to the Turk’s cap type (roughly speaking), and 
appear the middle of August-September. 

Unfortunately auratums live only a year or two under 
ordinary conditions and most people have reconciled them- 
selves to buying fresh bulbs every year. Inasmuch as good 
bulbs eight inches in circumference can be had at the price 
of tiger lilies ($1 a dozen) this is no great hardship, but the 
amateur is always tantalized by hearing stories of people who 
have auratums ten feet high with twenty flowers on a stalk 
that have bloomed ten years in successsion without disturb- 
ance. 
is to plant them in rhododendron beds, because auratum 
makes feeding-roots above the stem as well as below the bulb, 
and all the stem-rooting lilies are protected from drying out 
by the partial shade and the mulch which are essential 
features of rhododendron culture. 

If you cannot afford rhododendrons, but want auratums, 
be sure to put plenty of peat and leaf mold into the lily bed 
and dig up the bulbs every fall, clean them of slugs and 
decaying scales and replant them. This plan may prolong 
the life of any lily cultivated in the garden, but it is inappro- 
priate for rhododendron beds, since they should never be 
dug after planting. 

Possibly the grandest orange-red lily of the Turk’s cap 
type for rhododendron beds 1s Humboldt’s lily (L. pu- 
berulum, commonly called L. Humboldti:), but I believe it 
will never be as satisfactory in the [astern States as the 
American Turk’s cap (Le. superbum) of which it is the Pacific 
Coast representative. Both species are tall growers (five feet 
or more), have the same formal habit (eight or more leaves 
in a large whorl), and orange-red flowers with dark spots. 
The most obvious distinction is the large broad bulb of the 
Pacific and the small round bulb of the Atlantic species. It 
then becomes a question of the number and size of flowers 
and longevity of the plant. Doubtless L. puberulum can 
beat L. superbum on the Pacific Coast and possiblyin England, 
but it has failed to do so in the Eastern United States. ‘The 
two species ought to be tried on a large scale in rhododendron 
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The likeliest way of attaining such results, I believe, » 


SEPTEMBER, 1907 
beds to settle the point. Perhaps we should regard Hum- 
boldt’s lily as a July blooming equivalent of L. super- 
bum, as the latter flowers in August. ‘The bulbs cost from 
$2.50 to $7.50 a dozen; those of L. superbum only $1.50. 
The best yellow lilies of the Turk’s cap type for rhodo- 
dendron beds are the Persian pale yellow (L. monaldelphum) 
and the Japanese L. Maximowtczi1, the former blooming 
in July, the latter in August. | have found no authoritative 
statement of their respective merits. L. monadelphum 
bears from six to twenty flowers and varies greatly in size 
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The largest and most gorgeous of all lilies and probably the favorite 
for rhododendron beds—the golden-banded lily of Japan (L. auratum) 


according to the variety. Its three forms are catalogued as 
di Colchicum, Szovitzianum and Loddigesianum, but the 
color is always pale yellow, with a few small spots. The 
flowers are touched with purple outside at base and tip. 

To grasp the significance of L. Maximowiczi1, you must 
conceive of it as a tiger lily that runs to yellow and has more 
strongly revolute segments. In Japan it ranges from lemon 
through orange to red and it is thickly spotted, but the 
favorite form in the trade is a canary yellow variety cata- 
logued as L. Lerchtlinii and costing about $5 a dozen. I can 
get American grown bulbs of a reddish yellow variety as low 
as $1.50 a dozen, and this form is declared to be much more 
reliable than the yellows. 

We now come to the trumpet-shaped lilies, an exquisite 
group, always pink or white and of delicate constitution. 
Obviously, the ideal in this type 1s a hardy white flower like 
the Bermuda or Easter lily, but as easy to grow as the tiger 
lily, and bearing five flowers each six inches long. 

The nearest approach to it that we have 1s L. longiflorum, 
the Japanese prototype of the Easter lily, nine-inch bulbs 
of which cost only $1.50 a dozen. ‘The catalogues assure 
you that it is “ perfectly hardy” but omit to mention that it is 
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short-lived. In garden cultivation its life can be prolonged 
by annual digging and cleaning of the bulbs, but | am afraid 
to recommend it for rhododendron beds. I hope, however, 
that some wealthy reader of Country Lire IN AMERICA 
will try it on a large scale and keep careful record of its 
behavior. 

Another approach to the ideal hardy, white trumpet- 
shaped lily is Queen Alexandra’s lily, but its significance 
can not be comprehended without first knowing L. ‘fapon- 
wcum, of which it is often considered a variety. 

To understand L. ‘faponicum you must picture to yourself 
a flower that is an inch shorter than the Easter lily—say five 
inches when well grown, white inside and suffused outside 
with pink or purple. Its name never appears in catalogues, but 
L. Krameri is the universal trade name for the variety 
that is pink outside, and L. Brownz: for the one that is choco- 
late-purple outside. ‘The pink costs $2 to $2.50 a dozen and 
the other $5 or $6. Both bloom in July. 


_ The hardy form of the Easter lily, Lilium longiflorum. The bulbs come 
from Japan, not Bermuda. The trumpet type of lily 


Returning now to Queen Alexandra’s white lily, there is 
some evidence to indicate that this is a hybrid between the 
two species last described, viz., longiflorum and ‘faponi- 
cum. It has the white color of the former (together 
with similar filaments and styles) and the ruddy brown 
anthers of the latter. The flower has the shape of 
‘faponicum, being relatively shorter-tubed and _ wider- 
mouthed than Jongiflorum. “It is larger and finer ‘in 
every way than longiflorum,”’ says an American enthusiast 
(who has them for sale at $10 a thousand), but the 
largest size I find recorded for them is six inches long 
and wide. It is certainly short-lived in England, but 1s 
worth a fair trial in rhododendron beds, for it might prove 
a great treasure. 

In all the enthusiastic talk about Lilium rubellum I have 
never seen a frank, critical statement of its merits as com- 
pared with the other pink trumpet, viz., L. Kramert. In 
Japan it blooms a month earlier, viz., in April or May, but 
a Vermonter says it blooms in July and a Philadelphian says 
August! I judge that the flower of rubellum is shorter (about 
three inches long), and Barr says the plant is only one-third 
the height of Krameri, yet American dealers swear it is more 
robust! Why then does it cost twice as much—$4 a dozen? 
Who will grow these two lilies in quantity and give the public 
the real truth about the best pink lily through Country LiFe 
IN AMERICA? 

The cheapest purple trumpet lily is L. Washingtonianum, 
which opens white but soon turns purple. It is a short 
trumpet—almost a bell. Like all the other Pacific Coast 
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species it has done tolerably well in England, but has never 
succeeded on the Atlantic Coast in general cultivation. | 

Perhaps it will do better in rhododendron beds. Who will 
try it? It costs $2.50 a dozen. 

The most interesting of all lilies, in some respects, is the 
giant Himalayan, for it is the extraordinary possessor of 
large heart-shaped leaves, attains an extreme height of ten 
feet, and has borne as many as twenty flowers. Its trumpets 
are white, tinged inside with purple and outside with green. 
It is aewieicted the height of gardening skill to be able to 
raise this lily. It demands peat and partial shade. The 
largest bulbs cost $20 a dozen. (L. giganteum.) 


THE BOG LILIES 


Because I call these “bog lilies” I hope no one will j jump to 
the conclusion that the bulbs themselves like constant wetness, 
for no lily bulb can stand that. While these lilies thrive 
best where they can send their roots down to a perpetual 
water supply, the bulbs themselves must be well above the 
line of constant moisture. Moreover, there is no reason, so 
far as I know, why these lilies should not thrive satisfactorily 
in Aided elas beds and look appropriate there. 

The largest and most gorgeous of the bog lilies is the 
American Turk’s cap (L. superbum). I mentioned one of 
its Californian rivals among the peat-lovers, viz., Humboldt’s 
lily. The other is the leopard lily, L. pardalinum. All three 
have the same Turk’s cap shape, the same general color 
scheme (orange-red, spotted), and the same formal habit, 
with large whorls of leaves. Under ordinary culture they 
grow only three or four feet high and bear three to ten flowers, 


but in bog gardens and rhododendron beds, they attain aston- ~ 


ishing grandeur, often growing six and even ten feet high, 
and bearing aloft towering pyramids of bloom, containing 
twenty or even thirty flowers. The cheapest and best for 
the East is L. superbum, which blooms in August and 
costs $1.25 a dozen. If the leopard lily really blooms 
at a different time from superbum, it 1s worth extensive 
trial in rhododendron beds, as it costs only $1.50 a dozen. 
It differs from its rivals in not being orange-red throughout. 
The petals are red for the upper third and the rest is orange. 
It has the advantage over Humboldt’s lily in having round 
bulbs instead of flat, wide ones. 

The cheapest bell-shaped lily in the red and yellow series 
is the common wood lily of the Eastern United States—L. 
Canadense. Its dainty, pendulous flowers appear in June 
or July. The yellow and red forms are offered separately at 
about $1.25 a dozen. 

An exquisite, though small, flower is Gray’s lily, from the 
mountains of North Carolina. Part of its distinction is the 
fact that it is hardly bell-shaped, the tips being scarcely turned 
out enough for that. Lilium Gray: is reddish orange, 
thickly spotted, and costs $3 a dozen. 

The best trumpet-shaped bog lily is Parry’s, a pale yellow 
flower about four inches long, which 1s almost short enough 
to call bell-shaped. ZL. Parry: is a Californian species, 
blooms in July, and costs $4 a dozen. 

The best erect or cup-shaped bog lily is the Philadelphia 
lily, which grows wild in large patches in the East, bearing 
usually two large orange-red, spotted flowers on a stem only 
two feet high. L. Philadelphicum blooms in July or August 


and costs $1.50 a dozen. 
MINUTE DIRECTIONS FOR LILY CULTURE 


Thousands of dollars are spent in advertising that lilies 
are “absolutely hardy.” This is true only in a miserable, 
little technical sense. They will live outdoors over winter in 
the North, but all lilies are better if their bulbs are not frozen; 
and the supreme fact on which the emphasis should be 
placed is that lily culture is a very particular business because 
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a lily bulb by its very nature is an extremely tender thing 
compared with a tulip. [The whole art of lily culture grows 
out. of the fact that a lily bulb is not a single, hard bulb, but 
a bunch of soft, sappy scales which are only metamorphosed 
leaves. Theretsee it is more sensitive to drought, freezing, 
insects and diseases than harder bulbs. 

When illuminated by this fundamental fact, all the petty 
details of lily culture suddenly group themselves into a 
rational scheme, and it becomes possible to understand and 
remember them. 


DETAILS OF LILY CULTURE WORTH STUDYING — 


Do not try to grow in sunny borders or in ordinary soil any 
Even with 
If the 


but the “easily grown lilies” mentioned above. 
these it will pay to dig the soil to a depth of two feet. 


Showing the effect at Highland Park when the rhododendrons are 
in bloom 


soil is not perfectly drained, put a layer of stones or brick- 
bats at the bottom. If it is clayey, mix well with sand and 
leaf mold. If it is sandy, add loam and leaf-soil. 

For the peat-lovers and bog lilies make special beds or 
else plant them among rhododendrons. Locate these beds so 
that the lilies will be shaded from the midday sun, but not 
directly underneath trees, for their leaves will keep off rain 
and their roots take moisture the lilies need. Also put them 
where the young growths will be protected from cold winds 
in spring, é¢.g., among shrubbery. 

Mix the soil with three parts of good fibrous peat (fern 
root) and one of sand. Never put manure within six 
inches of a lily bulb or it will burn the roots. Make the 
top dressing rich by composting it, using perfectly decayed 
manure. 

Plant the bulbs from six to ten inches deep, according to 
the size of the bulb. Put the largest bulbs deepest and the 
stem-rooting species deeper than the others. 

The chief stem-rooting lilies among the easily grown kinds 
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are L. elegans (umbellatum, Batemanie, etc.), Henryt, lon gi- 
florum, maculatum (Hansont), speciosum (lancifolium) and 
tigrinum. Among the peat-lovers are L. awratum, ‘fapon- 
icum (Browni and Krameri), Maximowiczit (Leichthini) 
and rubellum. 

Put sphagnum moss under all the small, costly or shriveled 
bulbs and try this plan with any species that have hitherto 
failed with you. Cover the whole bulb with half an inch 
of sand to keep wet soil from sticking to it. Plant the bulbs 
of the costly Japan trumpet lilies (Alexandre, Brownit, 
Krameri, rubellum) on their sides, so that rain may not soak 
into the heart of each bulb. 

Water all lilies freely during the growing period only. 
After flowering, stop watering so that the bulbs may ripen. 
In late autumn cut off the old stems so that water may not 
run down them into the centre of each bulb. After the first 
heavy frost has sent field mice to their winter quarters, cover 
the lily beds with three inches of strawy manure, hay or 
hardwood leaves. Over the delicate kinds put three inches 
of hardwood leaves and two of strawy manure to keep the 
leaves from blowing. In spring, put evergreen boughs 
among the tender growths to protect them from cutting 
winds. 

The common lily disease, which affects all species, but 
particularly the Madonna lily, is a blight (Botrytis) which 
attacks any part of the plant, but is most conspicuous upon 
the leaves, where it causes reddish or rusty brown spots 
which increase rapidly in size during wet seasons. ‘The best 
plan is to spray with Bordeaux mixture before any blight 
appears, and repeat several times during the season. Dust 
the bulbs with sulphur as soon as you get them. 

The prices of lilies vary enormously, even when the bulbs 
Humboldt’s lily varies, 
among three dealers who do not specify the sizes, from $2.50 
to $7.50 per dozen. L. auratum, speciosum and longiflorum 
vary from $1.50 to $4 a dozen solely according to size. The 
price also depends on whether they are grown in Japan, 
Europe or America, or collected from the wild. The trade 
interests are so great and complicated that it is impossible 
to get at all the truth, but here are the guiding principles. 
The only true economy is to pay the highest market price 
demanded by a reliable dealer, and if the bulbs are not plump 
and free from disease, simply return them and get your 
money back. Nursery-grown bulbs are generally better than 
bulbs collected from the wild and have to cost more. You 
can get European-grown bulbs of the Japanese species, but 
of course they cost more than bulbs imported from Japan. 
The American-grown bulbs are a small fraction, but per- 
sonally I like them best because I can get them fresh from 
the beds with the roots on in September, whereas the Japa- 
nese bulbs do not arrive until November or December. ‘The 
longer a lily bulb stays out of the ground the more it dries 
out, even when packed in damp sphagnum or native soil, 
tightly covered and stored in cool cellars. It is very common 
and very disappointing for lilies to lie dormant a whole year, 
and this is not at all a trick of certain species as you might 
imagine from the catalogues, but wholly due to the weak- 
ness caused by the drying out of the bulb. 

Don’t try to beat down the prices or you may get bulbs 
that will fail to bloom the first year—or any year. 

The best way to buy lily bulbs is to order them in Septem- 
ber or earlier, and if you choose kinds that cannot be delivered 
before November there is a simple plan by which you can 
plant them even in December in unfrozen ground. Make 
the beds in September or early October and cover them a 
foot deep with fresh manure. The heat supplied by fer- 
mentation will keep the ppolnd from freezing. 

Don’t try to grow a complete collection of lilies unless 
you can supply sun, shade, and bog conditions. 
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PROTECT VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS FROM EARLY FROSTS, HARVEST THE FRUITS AND 
STORE CROPS—SOME PREPARATIONS FOR THE WINTER THAT MAY BE MADE AT ODD TIMES 


WORK IN THE Protect the tender 
VEGETABLE GARDEN vegetables from early 

frosts. Tomatoes may 
‘be covered by sheets or burlap. Lima beans 
can often be saved for some weeks by pulling up 
the poles and laying the vines on the ground. The 
ripened lima beans should be dried and shelled for 
winter use. 

Continue to cultivate late celery and bank the 
early varieties for fall use. 

Tomatoes not likely to mature should be pinched 
off. The remaining specimens will ripen better if 
shingles or boards are placed under them. 

Herbs should be cut on a dry day just as they 
are coming into flower. Dry them in a shady and 
airy place. 

Sow a forcing variety of lettuce in the coldframe 
the last of the month for early plants to set out in 
the hotbed. 


Sow spinach for fall use now, and toward the last _ 


of the month plant spinach and sprouts for spring 
cutting. | 

Sow winter radishes and turnips. Make rows 
eighteen inches apart and thin the plants three 
inches in the row. ‘The soil should be 
clean and of flexible texture. Purple 
top turnips are a good variety for 
table use. A small patch of turnips 
or rutabagas planted broadcast is 
valuable to furnish succulence and 
variety in the dairy rations. 

Onions should be well ripened and 
cured in the sunlight before storing. 
It is best to leave them in windrows 
for a few days out in the field. Top 
them with common shears just be- 
fore packing. Put in lath crates 
which will afford perfect ventilation, 
or spread out evenly on a dry floor 
where there is no dampness. Also 
have the potatoes dry before putting 
them in storage, and brush off all the 
clinging field. dirt. Potatoes free 
from earth will be more easily kept 
dry, and if left in storage late in the 
spring will be less apt to sprout. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN Pick all 
AND ORCHARD fruit by 

hand af- 
ter it is well colored and fully ma- 
tured, but before it becomes soft. In 
removing the fruit from the tree be very careful not 
to break or injure the spurs or branches. 

Have the windfalls made into cider. 

Give the small fruits another cultivating. 

Pot-grown strawberry plants may still be set 
early in the month. 

Preserve the surplus fruit by canning, drying or 
making into juices. 

If fruit trees set last spring show the effects of 
the warm weather, remove the soil around them to 
a depth of three or four inches, apply water thor- 
oughly, and then a heavy mulch, and most of the 
trees will be saved. 

The plots to be set to fruit this fall should be 
manured, plowed and sown to a cover crop now. 
At planting the cover will have made a good growth 
and the trees can be set without disturbing it. 
Early in the spring plow the cover under and the 
soil will be in a fertile state for the trees to make a 
rapid growth the first season. 

Blackberry plants properly cut back during the 
summer will now have lateral shoots of considerable 
length which should be shortened to fifteen inches. 

Gather autumn pears as soon as they reach a 
full size, and ripen them indoors. If picked before 
maturity, they are liable to shrivel. 

Young peach trees in the first year out of the 
nursery are in danger of injury from early frosts. 
During the latter part of this month preparation 
should be made to lay them down with an earth 
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covering for protection against cold. Dig a cir- 
cular trench four feet wide, pour water into this 
trench and work the tree back and forth until the 
roots are loosened. ‘This will permit the trees to 
bend to the ground. ‘Tie the branches together, 
cover with burlap, and put sufficient earth over the 
whole tree to cover it and hold it in this position. 


AMONG Lily bulbs do_ best if planted 
THE FLOWERS now. Give thema rich, deep, 

well-drained soil, with plenty 
of fertility within easy reach. Manure must never 
be placed next to the bulbs, however. 

Peonies set out now will bloom next season. 

Few perennials excel hardy phlox in attractive- 
ness of flower and length of bloom. Set strong, 
field-grown plants now so that the clumps will be 
well established before winter. 

Iris set out during September will flower nearly 
as well as old plants next summer. 

Many of the hardy vines can now be planted. 

Order your hardy bulbs early this month and 
begin planting. 

See that all the hardy chrysanthemums are 
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The gardener’s monthly guide to success 


properly staked and tied. The weight. of the 
flowers will break down the plants and spoil the 
display unless proper supports are provided. 

Dahlias are now at their best. Keep the develop- 
ing stems well supported and remove the faded 
flowers whenever seen. 

Make cuttings of bedding plants wanted for a 
new stock. 

If biennials and perennials are sown early in the 
month, they will make plants strong enough to 
winter well, with the proper protection. 


GREENHOUSE AND Finish potting Lilium 

WINDOW GARDEN Candidum and other 
lilies of that type. 

Freesias must be planted early in the month. 

If hardy and cape bulbs are wanted for early 
winter flowering, pot them this month. 

Remove the violets to the coldframe or green- 
house. ‘The alterations to the greenhouse must be 
rushed along, and the heating apparatus put in 
perfect order before frost. 

House the carnations and roses. 

Make up the hanging baskets. 
can be worked in effectively. 

Liquid manure intelligently applied to the 
chrysanthemums will improve both the foliage and 
flowers. 

When the nights begin to get cool, remove the 
plants to the window garden. Give them plenty 
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Ivy in quantity 


of air during the day, so that the change will not 
give them a setback. _ 

Repot the callas in a rich, turfy soil. Divide the 
bulbs, if they require division. 

Build a vermin-proof pit for storing the half- 
hardy plants not desired to winter indoors. The 
pit is also useful for holding plants until wanted in 
the greenhouse, or for storing greenhouse plants 
that have flowered. 7 : 


ON THE Continue to cultivate potatoe> and 
FARM corn, as long as it is possible to get 
through the rows. 

Renew old pastures by first loosening the surface 
with a harrow and then seeding them with a good 
pasture seed mixture. 

Rye is best sown on rich soils toward the end of 
the month. If planted earlier it makes too rank a 
growth before checked by the cold weather. On 
poor soils sow earlier. Plant from one and a half 
to two bushels per acre. When grown as a green 
forage for stock, three bushels to the acre should be 
sown. 

The root crops are now making their best 
growth. Keep the ground loose and 
the weeds down by frequently culti- 
vating. 

Grass seed sown this month will 
obtain sufficient growth to winter well 
without a nurse crop. 

Mow the weeds on the stubble land 
and pastures before they ripen their 
seeds. 

Seed the wheat lands about the 
middle of the month. For ordinary 
soils a bushel and a half of seed will 
give the best results. If the soil is 
good one bushel will be enough, 
while upon poorer soils two bushels 
is none too much. 


THE HOUSE Grass seed 
AND GROUNDS grows admi- 

rably at this 
season. The cool atmosphere and 
autumn rains are very favorable to its 
growth. Seed new areas and reno- 
vate the old lawn. 

Boiling water and washing soda 
will remove unsanitary odors in pipes, 
sinks and garbage pails. 

Summer curtains should be washed 
and starched before storing away. Place in a 
clean, white sack securely tied and hang up ina 
closet over winter. 

Try painting the walls instead of papering them. 
They can be more easily brightened and altered at 
a lesser cost than if papered and will be more 
Sanitary. 

Keep the outhouses painted. The best time 
to paint is in the fall. 

A shingle roof should have two coats of good 
paint every three years. It is even better that this 
be done every year. Secure a good linseed oil paint 
from a reliable dealer. 

Do not allow rubbish to accumulate in the 
cellar, as the odors will spread upward all 
through the house. Chloride of lime sprinkled 
over the floor once every few weeks is a good 
deodorizer. 


GAME _ The deer season is open this month in 
LAWS the following states: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas (excepting Mississippi Co.), Cali- 
fornia (male deer), Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Montana and Nebraska (deer with horns). 
Partridge may be hunted in Idaho, Maine (after 
September 15th), Montana, Utah, Vermont, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 
The quail season is open in Nevada (after Sep- 
tember 15th), North Dakota, South Dakota, and 


Vermont. 


A superb example of English mantel glass made in 1873, and now owned by the Misses 
Nichols, Salem. The frame is in white and gilt. Worth $200 


English mantel glass with Adam details, but with the later cornice feature. Worth $200. 
Owned by Mr. F. B. Ballou, Proctor’s Crossing, Mass. 


THE LOOKING-GLASSES OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By WALTER-A:. DYER 


Photographs by Mary H. NortrHenpn, LE. EF. SoDERHOLTz and others 


[Number X in the series “Antiques and Collecting.” 


Former articles were: “The Truth about. Antique Furniture,’ in April, 1906; “Old Blue 


Colonial Tableware,” in August; “The Collecting of Old Silverware,’ in November; “Old Glassware,’ in December; “The Lure of Lowestoft,” in 
Fanuary, 1907; “Some Old Beds,’ in February; “The Pewter on the Dresser,’ in April;“‘Old Lamps and Candlesticks.” in May; “Some Old 
Clocks,” in “‘fuly. The next will be “Old Fireplaces and Andirons.”—Tune Epirors.| 


OR most collectors 
of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury antiques, who 

possess artistic taste 
and the true collector’s 
gift, old looking-glasses 
hold a fascination 
equaled only by the 
charm of the most 
graceful Georgian fur- 
niture. Strictly speak- 
ing, looking - glasses 
should not be classed 
as furniture, for while 
the various decorative 
periods are found ex- 
emplified: in looking- 
glasses, their style 
development sometimes 
followed lines quite 
distinct from chairs, 
tables and other movy- 
able furniture. I use 
the term looking-glasses 
advisedly, for I find 
some writers insisting 
that the term mirror 
was used in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries almost ex- 
clusively to designate 
circular glasses—occa- 
sionally flat or concave, 


Queen Anne type, pos- 
sibly 1710 to 1720. Note 
the curved top to the glass. 
Flat walnut frame. Worth but usually convex— 
$65 or $70. Owned by which are frequently 


Mrs. F. G. Pousland called bull’s-eye mir- 


rors. 

The first looking-glasses, like the first pictures, 
were fixed as wall panels, framed movable looking- 
glasses being an invention of the Fifteenth Century. 
They were not in common use until 1500, at the 
earliest—a date ascribed by some writers to the 
first looking-glass of this type. | 

The earliest looking-glasses were undoubtedly 
made in Venice, and early Venetian glasses are still 
to be found in museums. About 1670 they were 
made in Lambeth, England, probably by Venetian 
workmen. Mirror making flourished in France 
during the Seventeenth Century. The glass was 
blown until 1688, when the lost Roman art of cast- 
ing plates of glass was revived. 


During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries 
in England the ladies carried small looking-glasses 
in fans, girdles and special frames, and the beaux 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. had mirror 
brooches and snuff-boxes. ‘These, however, have 
little to do with our present subject. 

As with us, the old mirrors served a decorative 
as well as a utilitarian purpose—particularly all 
mantel mirrors—and beauty and fine workmanship 
in the frames were therefore an early and con- 
tinuous development. 

Of course, the earliest glasses were very expen- 
sive, and could be owned only by the wealthy, so 
that existing examples are not common. 

The old English looking-glasses usually had a 
shallow, hand-ground beveling about an inch wide 
around the edge of the glass. A few made about 
1740 to 1750 are found with glass frames, with ‘gilt 
molding at the joints. Brass, ebony, carved oak 
and olive wood frames were made as early as 1700. 
Japanning and lacquer on frames, like that on some 
of the old clocks, became popular toward the close 
of the Seventeenth Century, showing Chinese 
designs, usually in gilt or colors on black. Some 
frames were of carved wood, gilt or silvered. 

The gilt frames of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth centuries were more durable than most 
of those made to-day. The gold was laid with 
glue sizing instead of the more modern oil and 
varnish. One advantage of the glue sizing was 
that two or more layers of gold could be laid on, 
resulting in a thicker coating of gold. Further- 
more, the glue sizing became extremely hard with 
age. 

During the time of James II. (1685-1688) silver 
frames were in fashion, and during the reign of 
William III. (1688-1702) we find Dutch marquetry 
on a light walnut ground. 

The dates of old looking-glasses are not always 
easy to determine, but beginning with the reign of 
Queen Anne there are certain period characteristics 
which should be borne in mind. A very careful 
analysis of styles of Eighteenth Century English 
looking-glasses has been made by Mr. Luke Vincent 
Lockwood in his “Colonial Furniture in America,” 
and I must express my indebtedness to his investi- 
gations for some of the following data. 

The. looking-glasses of the time of. Queen Anne 
(1702-1714) and George I. (1714-1727) rank with 
the best furniture of the period in artistic quality 
and workmanship. ‘They were simple and without 
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Cheval glass owned by Mrs. Otis H. 
Luke. Hepplewhite style; about 1780. 
A rare specimen, worth $250 
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Oval hanging glass owned by the Misses 
Kittredge, Andover, Mass. A mixture of Adam 


and Sheraton. 1780 to 1790; worth $200 frame. 


extravagances of style, yet rich and beautiful... The 
frames were flat, with surfaces of sufficient breadth 
for veneering, and the grain of the wood was largely 
depended upon for the decorative effect. ‘The 
walnut which was first used, however, proved to be 
too light for this simple treatment, so that mahogany 
later became more popular (1730). 

The edges of these flat frames were cut into 
graceful curves, the broken arch usually appearing 
at the top. Some of them (1720-1740) bore an 
urn shaped like a goblet—quite different from the 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Adam urns of 
later periods. In other respects these Queen Anne 
frames resembled those of a similar type made in 
the Georgian period, so that these details should be 
carefully noted. Another Queen Anne urn was 
squat in shape—something like a small soup tureen. 
Chippendale’s characteristic urn was eggshaped, 
and the more classic forms of Hepplewhite and 
Adam appeared after 1775. 

The Queen Anne frames were also usually em- 


From the Burnham collection. 


picture shown. Worth about $100 


Fine English Georgian piece in the 
Kittredge collection. 
Date, 1750 to 1760. Worth $200 


Compare style-with the first 


tiie recnrenmnomne 


Mahogany and gilt 


bellished with gilt ornaments at the sides, much 
like those of some Georgian frames, except that 
these were carved in wood, while the later ones were 
often molded in plaster and strung on wires. 

The longer glasses of the Eighteenth Century 
were sometimes made in two pieces to reduce the 
cost. Before 1750 one overlapped the other. 
Later a molding was used to cover the intersection. 

To sum up the distinctive characteristics of 
looking-glasses made from 1700 to 1750, look for 
two sections of glass without molding, the Queen 
Anne forms of urn and the gilt wooden ornaments. 
At least one of these characteristics is found 
in nearly all complete specimens. 

The glasses in the mirrors of this period were 
curved at the top. Those of the Georgian period 
were square, though the tops of the frames often 
bore the broken arch. ‘This is another point to 
look for. 

From 1750 to 1780 was the period which may be 
be termed, for our present purposes, Chippendale, 


Cornice looking-glass with Sheraton details. Owned by 
Mrs. W. D. Northend. About 1800. Worth $65 


Looking-glass of similar type. The eagle 
indicates a somewhat later date. 
Mr. Ballou; worth $150 to $200 
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Louis XIV. style; possibly Chippendale but 
probably French. Owned by Mrs. Russell. 
The frame is richly gilded 


Owned by 


as tne type of design commonly used on mirror 
frames was the rich and graceful, but occasionally 
flamboyant, style cultivated by the great Georgian 
cabinet-maker. ‘The workmanship continued to 
improve and the shapes of looking-glasses became 
more varied. ‘There were wide and narrow ovals, 
square and oblong frames, frequently carved so 
delicately that many extant specimens are broken. 
The earlier ones were flat, but rich carving and 
pierced work soon came into vogue. ‘The rococo 
of Louis XV. (1715-1774) and the ribbon bows of 
Louis XVI. (1774-1793) became popular in turn, 
and during the Chippendale period Chinese 
designs were in favor. 

One of the most famous designers of frames 
during this period was Matthias Lock, who was at 
the height of his popularity about 1765. Thomas 
Johnson, Ince & Mayhew, Manwaring and 
Chippendale all designed or made looking-glasses, 
all following similar lines of style. Lock and 
Johnson made elaborate frames for girandoles and 


Bull’s-eye mirror in the Ballou collection. Date, 1780 to 


1800. Worth about $150 
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bull’s-eyes, pier glasses, ovals and 
chimney pieces, all ornately carved 
and largely in a combination of 
rococo and Chinese. Chippendale 
himself gave rein to his widest ver- 
satility in his looking-glass frames, 
making some in pure rococo; some - 
fine Chinese pieces, frequently as- 
cribed to him, were designed by Ince 
& Mayhew. 

During the late Georgian period 
—from 1780 to 1800—Hepplewhite 
made mirrors in his characteristic 
shield and oval shapes—mostly small 
and fragile. ‘They were usually made 
in pairs. Good specimens are now 
rare. The Adam brothers also de- 
signed looking-glass frames, but both 
Adam and Hepplewhite had so many 
imitators that it is almost impossible 
to distinguish their work. Many of 
these frames bore medallions above 
and below, oval rosettes, beadwork, 
fan ornaments, urns, eagles, the husk 
pattern and other Hepplewhite and 
Adam details. Hepplewhite’s influ- 
ence is also displayed in such deli- 
cate ornaments as a gilt vase of 
flowers and stalks of wheat standing 
in the broken arch at the top of the 
frame. 

During the earlier part of the 
Georgian period the revival of the 
Queen Anne style had aiready be- 
gun, and flat frames of solid walnut or 
mahogany were made, with gilt orna- 
ments, especially at the sides, with 
curves at the bottom and the broken 
arch at the top, though with the glass 
square at the top, as already stated. 
A looking-glass of this type hangs at 
Mount Vernon, and has been called 
the George Washington mirror; this 
has been often reproduced, both hon- 
estly and dishonestly. During the 
last quarter of_the century this style, 
somewhat modified, became - still 
more common in America. ‘These 
looking-glasses were made cheaper, with the flat 
frames frequently of veneered walnut or mahogany, 
and sometimes rather roughly cut out with a jig- 
saw. Less gilt was used as a rule, and one of 
the later additions was a narrow gilt molding 
around the inside of the frame. 

After thé’ Revolution the eagle was adopted as 
the National emblem in this country—long before 
the advent of the eagle of the Empire period as a 
design feature. By that time looking-glasses were 
being largely manufactured in this country, and 
from 1780 to 1790 the famous “constitution” 
glasses were made. ‘These followed the style 
described in the previous paragraph, having flat 
frames of solid or veneered mahogany, with curves 
at the bottom, gilt plaster ornaments on wires at 
the side and a gilt eagle of wood or plaster in the 
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A splendid example of girandole in the Longfellow house at Cambridge. 
and the frame gilt, with ae ebony rim inside. 


broken arch at the top. A similar mirror appeared 
later (1810 to 1815), with fewer gilt ornaments, 
more cutting out of points and curves at top and 
bottom, and with a gilt plaster eagle appearing in 
bas-relief on the flat surface of the wood at the 
top. <0 

In many of the looking-glasses of this type made 
in both England and America the lines of the 
Queen Anne style were so closely reproduced that 
mirrors of 1730 and of 1800 are often confused, 
though there is a great difference in their value 
when correctly identified. The details that I 
have mentioned should be carefully examined; of 
course the Queen Anne frames never bear the 
Hepplewhite ornaments or the eagle at the top, and 
are seldom made of mahogany. 

During the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 


AMERICA 


The glass is convex 
Made 1780 to 1800; worth $350 
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centuries. several very interesting 
forms of looking-glasses were made 
which are worthy of separate con- 
sideration. « First, there were the 
convex circular mirrors—the bull’s- 
eyes and girandoles already men- 
tioned. These were first made by 
Chippendale and his contemporaries, 
but did not become popular in this 
country until after 1780. ‘Their 
vogue lasted until 1800 or later, in 
both North and South. 

The glasses of these mirrors were 
usually convex, though some flat ones 
are found that are unquestionably 
genuine. lhe frames were heavy, 
gilt, and of carved wood or molded 
plaster—or both. Frequently a rim 
of ebony or ebonized wood appeared 
around the inside of the frame proper. 
Amore or less elaborate figure ap- 
peared on top—usually a_ spread 
eagle. After 1780 heavy beading or 
a row of balls ornamented the frame; 
they did not appear before that date. 

These mirrors were twelve to thirty- 
six inches in diameter, the smaller 
ones often coming in pairs. Many 
of then» had two or more candle- 
holders at the bottom and sides, and 
these are usually called girandoles. 

Over-mantel mirrors or chimney 
pieces have been popular ever since 
the time of Charles I. in England 
(1625-1649), when the Louis XIII. 
style prevailed both in England and 
France. A few superb examples of 
this period, the work of Inigo Jones, 
are still in existence. 

Mantel glasses were in common 
demand all through the Eighteenth 
Century, especially from 1760 to 1800, 
when both oval and oblong shapes 
were popular. The latter were made 
with one large plate of glass or in 
three sections, divided by moldings, 
the two end sections being smaller 
than the middle one. Fine examples 
of this latter type, chiefly with beautiful gilt 
frames, were made about 1800, though some fine 
ones were made earlier. The Salem mantel 
glass in the Nichols collection, which is shown in 
one of our illustrations, is a famous and very 
beautiful piece that is known to have been made 
in 1783. The earlier ones usually had straight 
tops and pillars, the latter usually being narrow 
and fluted and sometimes entwined with wreaths. 
Later an ornamented section appeared in the 
upper part of the glass, not painted as it was after 
1800, but consisting of a carved or cut-out de- 
sign fastened to the surface of the glass, which 
was often enameled in white as a background. 
Frequently single looking-glasses were made to 
match the chimney pieces. 

Cheval glasses were not common until 1830, but 


Late Colonial mantei mirror in the house of Mr. Richard Harrington. 
; ' is worth about $30 


It is 49x28 in. ang 


Oval mantel mirror in Louis XV. stvle. May be Chippendale, but is probably French. Size, 


49x42 in. Gilt frame 
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Late Colonial looking-glass owned by Mr. 
Benjamin Russell. Gilt frame. Worth $35 


occasionally one is found dating back to 1800 or 
even earlier. [hey stood about six feet high, 
were mounted on posts and feet, and could be 
tipped forward or backward. ‘The frames were 
usually mahogany veneer. ‘Tall pier glasses are 
also of comparatively late date, though they were 
used to some extent in Georgian times over the 
handsome Sheraton pier tables. 

The Empire and Colonial looking-glasses of the 
early Nineteenth Century may be classed as 
antiques. From about 1805 Empire styles began 
to appear, inspired by the French furniture of the 
period. Some had flat mahogany frames, with 
brass or gilt Empire ornaments, and sometimes 
with marble columns at the sides. The Empire 
spirit also made itself felt in the looking-glasses of 
the American manufacturers and designers, and 
from 1810 to 1830 we find heavy frames with 
straight, overhanging cornices at the top. The 
carved designs included the acanthus leaf, the 
lyre and the eagle, with pendant ball or acorn 
ornaments on the under side of the cornice. The 
frames were of mahogany and gilt, and the sides 
were straight, spiral, fluted or balluster-shaped, 
and less slender than formerly. About 1825 a 
frame of gilded plaster or soft wood, balluster- 
shaped or rope-like, on four sides, without the 
cornice, became common. Sometimes wooden or 
brass rosettes appear at the corners. 

The glass in looking-glasses of this type was no 
longer beveled, as a rule, and frequently there 
were scenes, usually pastoral or historic, painted 
in colors or oilt on the glass in the upper section. 

I have been speaking chiefly of English and 
American-made looking-glasses, as these were by 
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Here are photographs of five modern reproductions of old looking-glasses. 
purposes in Colonial interiors, but of no value, of course, in collections. . 


English cornice mirror with Sheraton details, 
in the Russell collection. 
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Worth $60 Hardy Phippen. 
far the most common in this country a hundred 
years ago. There were, however, some Italian, 
French and other European glasses in use here 
during the Eighteenth Century. One type of 
Italian make was called the Bilboa glass. These 
were brought to Massachusetts in considerable 
numbers. They had frames of colored marble, 
with marble pillars at the sides and gilt vases or 
other ornaments at the top. French mirrors of the 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. styles were imported 
to some extent, including a few with frames of 
white enamel and gilt. 

The subject of Colonial looking-glasses cannot 
well be dismissed without mention of the mirror 
knobs or rosettes that were used to support the 
hanging glass at the bottom and to cause it to tip 
forward. [hese were used to a greater or less 
extent throughout the Eighteenth and_ early 
Nineteenth centuries. 

There is no fixed value on these old looking- 
glasses, but in general it may be said that a con- 
stantly increasing demand is running up the prices. 
Some of the plainer Queen Anne glasses seem to 
have gone unappreciated, and may sometimes be 
picked up ascheap as $50, but often prices of Queen 
Anne glasses run up to $200 or $300, if genuine. 
The earlier Georgian and Chippendale glasses, if 
good examples, are worth $150 to $200, roughly 
speaking, and the finer Adam and Hepplewhite 
designs are worth as much. Bull’s-eyes and 
circular girandoles are worth from $100 to $350, 
being very popular with collectors. ‘Three-section 
mantel glasses of good design and workmanship 
are worth $100 to $250. ‘The better class Empire 
glasses, with cornice, are worth from $50 to $100, 


Good example of late Colonial owned by Dr. 
Worth about $30 


Comparision with the other pictures will show how carefully the styles are followed. 
To give an‘idea of materials and prices, the looking-glass at the left is 44 x 26 in., mahogany and gilt, and costs $45. 
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One of the earlier types with cornice; a Rogers 
heirloom. Worth about $50 


and tne late Colonial gilt-framed pieces are worth 
$25 to $50, depending largely on the excellence 
and condition of the painting in the upper section. 

Before speaking of fakes and counterfeits, just 
a word should be written regarding modern repro- 
ductions. There are concerns in this country 
now making them in good style at reasonable 
prices—from $5 to $75. For householders who 
for any reason cannot secure genuine antiques, but 
desire something suitable for the walls of a room 
decorated and furnished in the Colonial style, 
nothing could be more appropriate. 

As in the case of old furniture, there are un- 
questionably bogus looking-glasses on the market. 
In many cases these are honest reproductions 
which have been scratched and discolored and 
otherwise “‘antiqued.” It would therefore, be 
well to kfiow something of the designs of those 
manufacturers who make good reproductions— 
both the frames and the painted panels. If you 
run across an old-looking mirror in exactly the 
style of one of these stock reproductions, be 
suspicious. 

Even more common is the fitting of new glass 
into an old frame. Of course, this often has to be 
done when the glass has been broken or the 
mercury worn off, but the highest prices cannot be 
obtained in such cases without a resort to deception. 

Only the expert can be sure of himself in these 
cases of faking, and even he needs to study work- 
manship, design, condition of wood, joints, bevel 
of glass, etc., very carefully before he can be sure. 
No “infallible rules can be given to guard against 
being che xted, and, as in buying most other classes 
of antiques, it is a case of caveat emptor. 


Excellent for decorative 


The second. mahogany with brass eagle, 46x25, $20. The fourth, 41x21, gilt, with convex mirror, $90. The fifth, gilt frame, 39x22, painted top, $22 


More neatly kept than the average, but without a line of beauty 
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The same yard ready for planting, showing the peristyle enclosure 


The first and second stages in the reformation of a Beacon Street back-yard 


THE REFORMATION OF THE CITY BACK-YARD 


THE ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES OF ANY ORDINARY CITY YARD—TWO WONDERFUL LITTLE 
GARDENS MADE FROM UNSIGHTLY SPOTS—THE BEST EFFECTS IN RESTRICTED CONDITIONS 


By LORING UNDERWOOD 


Photographs of city yards remodeled by the author 


The pergola of the Garden Studio on Boylston Street, Boston, 
showing pillars and pilasters. 


VERY self-respecting person that has a 
country place or a home in the suburbs 
takes pride in the way the grounds about 

the house look. City house-owners, on the other 
hand, do not seem to take this same interest in the 
appearance of the small back-yards adjoining their 
houses. 

Is it not more imperative that the small city 
yard should be made as attractive as possible, when 
we take into account that it is in full view of the 
owner and his neighbors all the time, and that to 
improve it is a small task compared to the care of 
home grounds in the country ? 

Much has been done toward improving the yards 
and areas in the city tenement districts, and poor 
people have been urged to beautify their homes by 
simple methods of arranging and planting the 
limited space that surrounds their dwellings, but 
how about the city back-yards of the people of 
means? No one seems to have the courage to tell 
them that their back-yards are a disgrace to the 
community in which they live. On every hand we 
see unsightliness. It most cases the back-yard 1s 


treated as a service yard, pure and simple, and 
little thought is given to screening from view the 
ugly features that clothes-lines, ash-barrels, gar- 
bage boxes, and the like present. 

The man who lives in the country is surprised 
and even shocked when he looks out of the dining- 
room windows of his city friends and sees the con- 
dition of brazen ugliness. In the suburbs the 
service yards are screened from view. Lattice 
fencing with vines and climbers hedge in the 
unattractive features. 

Those who make no attempt to reform the un- 
sightliness of their city yards like to persuade 
themselves that the idea is good in theory, but 
impracticable, because of limitation in space. They 
maintain that clothes must be dried, ash-barrels 
and garbage boxes must be put in convenient 
places, and that it is unfitting for the beautiful 
and the ugly to live so closely together as the small 
city yard necessitates. One might as well say that 
the beauty of the rose cannot be enjoyed because 
of its thorns. ; 

If some of the following suggestions for the main- 


tenance of these necessary household duties are 
adopted, the remodeling of any city back-yard is 
not a difficult undertaking. If washing is done in 
the house, use a patent clothes dryer, or dry the 
clothes on the roof, having a dumb waiter to trans- 
port them from the basement. If their appearance 
on the roof is unsightly, build a lattice screen 
around them. If they must be dried in the back- 
yard, place the clothes-lines in such a way that the 
clothes will be screened from view by the use of an 
arbor or a vine-covered pergola. At the most, 
this drying problem presents itself only one or two 
days in the week. The remaining days the yard- 
garden can be enjoyed to the fullest extent. Ash- 
barrels should be kept in the cellar or basement, or 
in a neat miniature out-building of brick placed 
close to the house so that it need not be seen from 
the windows. Garbage cans also should be con- 
fined in this manner, or, better still, placed under- 
ground in one of the modern sanitary receptacles 
that have recently come into favor. 

The manner in which the two Boston yards 
here illustrated were remodeled, shows an effective 
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Sketch drawn for the proposed garden in the Beacon Street yard 
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The Garden Studio, looking toward the house 


and practical way of making the best of existing 
circumstances. ‘The Boylston Street yard that has 
been transformed into the Garden Studio is 
twenty-five by thirty-five feet; the Beacon Street 
yard is twenty-five by sixty-five feet. 


FENCING 


The first problem was how to enclose these small 
areas so that the unsightliness of the neighbor’s 
yards on either side should not contaminate them 
after they became little gardens. It did not seem 
desirable to build a tall, solid fence or wall that 
would keep out light and air and produce a cum- 
bersome effect. ‘The purpose was rather to make 
a simple but decorative structure upon which vines 
and climbers should grow. ‘This was accomplished 


The Garden Studio, 


looking toward the 


in the Boylston Street yard by building a substantial 
lattice fence with an average height of nine feet. 
The rickety old board fence that already existed 
on two sides of the yard was strengthened by 
stout posts and the new structure put on to 
cover it. This lattice is somewhat larger than 
that generally used, being two inches wide and 
seven-eighths of an inch thick, and is put up with 
a three-inch space between the pieces. ‘The total 
cost of this fence, including repairs on old one was: 


CAPDENIEN OPM yoo ey baie sas ve een $112.50 
Fammnng, tates Coats... 6 32s ee 60.00 
Loe, 32 atid Saag tee See be a or eR Nh ea 104.00 
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Some eight hundred feet, board measure, of the 
best grade cypress was used for the lattice, posts, 
and rails. ‘The cost would have been much less 
with second grade stock, or if rails with ramps at 
each post had not been used; but it was thought 
that this feature would add to the appearance of 
the garden. 


PERGOLA 


On the third side of the yard is a brick wall ten 
feet high that serves as an effective background 
and support for the pilaster columns of a pergola. 
This pergola leads from the rear end of the garden 
to the basement entrance of the house, and it breaks 
the monotony of the brick wall and affords excel- 
lent support for vines and climbers. It is made of 
lock-joint ten-inch wooden columns and pilasters, 
and is roofed with cypress beams four by six inches, 
and three by five inches. The whole is painted 
with three coats of ivory white. The cost, includ- 
ing brick foundations upon which columns rest, 
was: 


NE ce aa rao soc Mirae eee MEER a . $110.00 
Sg die Neiea ae meee ag ae eee : 15.00 
Ns cle ees Cu se Ad wa 10.50 
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GRADING AND TERRACE 


The yard was originally paved with brick, and 
pitched toward the house to a catch basin that took 
off the surface water. As the grade at this basin 
was two feet lower than the alley side, it afforded 
an opportunity to build the terrace, which is eight 
feet wide and twenty-five feet long. This makes 
two levels of the garden, the terrace wall being two 
feet higher than the rest. It is one foot thick and 
has a substantial foundation three and one-half 
feet deep. The entire wall was made of the old 
bricks that were taken up from the yard. ‘They 
have an attractive soft color, acquired by many 
years of weathering. ‘The terrace balustrade and 
urns are made of composition stone (concrete), 
as are also the treads of the steps. ‘The cost of this 
part of the work was: 


eee io gS S wcek he'd wna a Reais $ 98.00 
DORON Pe crs tcp cet sale Riess wc cut 125.00 
Balustrade afaGrpe sr.5 on ee Ss ws 150.00 

EONS keer eos ees $373.00 


That a terrace can be a most attractive feature in 
this sort of a location, the illustrations seem to bear 
witness. 


FOUNTAIN 


The fountain gives to this garden a magical effect 
that is quite unique. The musical splash of water 
that spouts from the simple jet in the middle of the 
pool gives a restful feeling, and is a great attraction 
to the pigeons of the vicinity. ‘The pool is seven 
feet in diameter and two feet deep, built of concrete 
on two feet of foundation of crushed stone. The 
curb of composite-stone, that shows about four 
inches above ground, was bought ready-made, as 
were the other garden accessories. ‘The water, for 
which the city charges but $10 a year for a constant 
supply though a three-eighths inch jet, is con- 
trolled by a turn-cock in the house, and the over- 
flow is carried to the catch basin which was spoken 
of in connection with the grading. The cost of 
this fountain was: 


Plumbing, including fixtures........... $ 52.00 
PRM ric. cree 4 kaso ie a So 20.50 
Commositian SONG, fo 5. ky ee hee 50.00 

UND ole Fan eae ka eS $122.50 


The wrought-iron. stairway, that descends from 
a French window of the dining room of the house 
to the garden, is three feet wide and has stone treads. 
It is second-hand, but of good design, and was 
bought and put in place for $105. 


PLANTING 


The plants and planting, including twelve cubic 
yards of rich loam, cost $86. A dozen of these 
plants were large pot-grown English ivies, ten feet 
tall, that cost $1 apiece. It was also necessary to 
get other plants that were pot-grown, because the 
garden was not planted until the last week in July, 
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and that is a risky time 
to transplant from the 
open. The plants had 
to be of a variety called 
“shade endurers,”’ be- 
cause the yard is gifted 
with but little sunlight. 
Here is a list of the 
kinds used: English 
ivy (Hedera Helix), Ja- 
pan box. (Luonymus 
radicans), ray vine 
(Actinidia arguta), 
myrtle (Vinca minor), 
wistaria (W. Sinensts), 
akebia (A. quinata, var. 
Salat Sate Hall’s 
oneysuckle (Lonicera 
Faponica, var. Halle- 
ana), and box-trees. All 
these plants have done 
exceptionally well to 
date; the secret of this 
is having plenty of rich 
soil for them to grow in 
(at least two feet) and 
the soil kept cultivated. 
The yard was almost 
too small to have regu- 
lar garden paths, so the 
whole was surfaced with white pebbles to the depth 
of two inches. One ton was necessary, and they 
were purchased of a roofer for $5. 
The garden gate is an attractive but expensive 
feature of this garden, costing $53. ‘This included 
electric lock and wiring for push button and bell. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDEN ACCESSORIES 


It was necessary to introduce many. garden 
accessories, because it is the purpose of the Garden 
Studio to have on exhibition as many .designs of 
these attractive features as possible. There are 
some thirty different examples of these, in com- 
position, stone, and wood. With the exception of 
the large semi-circular seat in front of the fountain, 
they are arranged so as not to give an appearance, 
of being crowded. ‘This is not to be wondered at 


A typical city back-yard, full of refuse and rubbish 
Striking transformation effected in the Boylston Street back-yard, between July and November. 
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The fountain and semi-circular seat in the Garden Studio 
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when one considers how much has been done in this 
manner by the Japanese in their little gardens, 
The different perspectives obtained in the’ Garden 


Studio give the impression that the garden is much: 


larger than it really is, and although it may well 
be called ‘‘a garden without a flower,” it has a 
refreshing and comfortable appearance in winter 
as well as summer. 

No washing is done in the house, and ash-barrels 
and the like are confined to the basement, so the 
garden is always free from these incumbrances. 
The total cost for remodeling this yard was 
$1,182.50, not including many of the garden orna- 
ments. 

The cost of the Beacon Street yard was almost 
double this amount. . This latter garden is twice 
the size of the other, being sixty by twenty-five 


The work of reformation complete.. 
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feet, andthe ornament- 
al fence, a sort of peri- 
style enclosure, was an 
expensive item. The 
terrace wall and balus- 
trade are the same as 
those in the Garden 
Studio but the terrace 
itself is almost forty 
feet wide. The same 
problems were encoun- 
tered in this work as in 
that of the Garden Stu- 
dio. ‘There was the 
same brick. surface to 
the yard, that pitched 
to the house.’ A small 
part of the yard next to 
the house was left at 
its old level, so that it 
might be used as a 
service yard. The out- 
look from the windows 
of the first story carries 
the eye over this sunken 
enclosure and one sees 
only the terraced gar- 
den and the Charles 
River beyond. 

In planting these lit- 
tle back-yard gardens, the architect or landscape 
architect is limited in his field of design. The 
problem almost of necessity calls for a formal 
treatment, and the garden must be so planned 
and planted that the effect it produces shall 
be at its. best during the months that the city 


house is occupied, namely, fall, winter, and 
spring. 
For this reason, if for no other, the archi- 


tectural features should be most carefully worked 
out, and all planting be made subordinate to the 
total effect produced. If such garden ornaments 
as urns, benches, well curbs, and the like are used 
in the scheme, their selection and the position 
they are to occupy must be carefully studied. 
They must not predominate any more than the 
planting. 


. EGS : 


The Garden Studio a joy to both owner and neighbors. 


Photographed from the same point 
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HE passing of summer announces _ itself 
in alluring odors from fox grapes, in 
waves of fragrant air blown across beds 

of fall everlasting or dead fern drying in the sun. 
Roadsides begin to grow yellow with goldenrod 
and dry slopes take on the color of purple grasses. 

September’s pastoral music rises on all sides, 
from trees and shrubbery, from grass and flowers, 
from the weeds and dust of the ground—complex, 
mysterious, continually changing with sun and 
wind. The allegro of hot noontime slows to 
andante when clouds appear; the constant calling 
of the crickets—like the rapid beating of small 
anvils—is reinforced by innumerable instruments 
when a dark sky gives way to sunshine. 

Now the sun is out bright and hot and cicadas 
call from the tops of trees. Each reveals his 
location by a rasping buzz which, beginning with 
moderate force, increases in a crescendo of ear- 
splitting sound, then gradually dies away. Like 
a great dragon-fly without the long “‘tail,’”’ one 
cicada flies to a distant pine—the journey as 
startling in its energy and directness as in the 
ejaculatory buzz that announces it. Here and 
there the sulphur-winged or the smaller clouded 
locust projects itself from the ground in a course 
proclaimed by crackling sounds, or poises above 
the dusty road with loud clacking. 

“Zr-r-r-r-r-t-r! jip!-jip!-jip!-jip!” From some 
spot among the roadside flowers an uninterrupted 
buzz of about six seconds duration and several 
staccato mufHed chinks as of money in a closed 
hand alternate each other indefinitely. 
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Within the pines the pastoral symphony sinks to a faint 
murmur, giving way to silence as we advance 


~ six! 


PAGEANT OF NATURE 


VIII.—September Musicians 
By MARY C. DICKERSON 
Photographs by the author 


Here is the performer, a common meadow 
grasshopper an inch long. ‘The sunlight enhances 
the lustre of his green coat. His orange eyes are 
set so far back on his head that they seem in danger 
of being eclipsed by what appears to be a high 
“choker” collar (pronotum). His long hind legs 
look as brittle as glass. In fact the whole insect 
might be made of glass so great is his delicacy, 
though a suggéstion of contradiction is given in 
his broad flat-front head, like a miniature battering- 


ram. 


More like a continuation of the apple stub than like an 
owl. The screech owl feeds largely on grasshoppers and 
locusts in September 


He carries his musical instrument conspicuously 
on his back where the bases of his wings look like 
overlapping plates of isinglass. Watch him 
play. The wings are lifted at their inner margins 
and pressed outward so that they meet only at their 
bases and leaf-like tips and spread apart between 
to form an opening to a trumpet-shaped resonating 
space. The sound begins as the glassy bases of 
the wings are rubbed together. The whole wing 
is thrown into vibration but as the buzzing grows 
in force the vibration increases until the motion is 
too rapid to be seen. ‘The call stops as suddenly 
as it began and the separate chinking sounds are 
produced by single movements of the musical 
plates over each other. So well does the playing 
satisfy his own ears (which are on his front legs) 
that he works the wonderful instrument on and 
on, while his slender antennz (2} times as long as 
he is) wave about amusingly. 

Finally he lowers his wings and begins eating 
pollen. Now he cleans his feet, bringing each to 
his mouth for the moistening—first right foot, 
second right, first left, second left, third right— 
He ought to be grateful that he has no more than 
Also each antenna must be cleaned in the 
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wiggling mouth-parts, drawn slowly from attach- 
ment outward, making a larger and larger loop 
till the end slips away. Astounding! He is 
cleaning his feet again, all six! Furthermore, 
with surprising: movements one hind foot is brought 
slowly to the mouth and moistened, then lifted 
and rubbed over the wings and body; and a front 
foot is wet and then rubbed vigorously over the 
top of the head, the eyes and the flat face. At 
last he forcibly straightens his sharply-bent long 
legs in a vigorous jump, spreads filmy wings 
(which were folded under the musical wings) and 
flies several feet away. 

Instantly a sparrow hawk above a swiftly mov- 
ing shadow on the grass hovers over the spot where 
he alighted. But even a hawk’s sharp eyes can- 
not see the green insect on the under side of an 
obliquely placed grass stem hugging it with legs 
outstretched. As the hawk moves a little to the 
right, the grasshopper slips around the stem to the 
left without in the least having changed his out- 
stretched position; when the hawk shifts to the 
left, immediately the insect is just far enough to 
the right to be out of view. The hawk flies a 
short distance beyond, seizes a red-legged locust 
with lightning-like. movement of the grasping 
feet and retires to its perch by the stone wall. 

The grasshopper ventures out after a short wait, 
climbs with agility to the top of a grass stem, 
again wets each of his six feet and begins eating 
grass seeds. Soon he is rasping his call as joy- 
ously as before: ‘“Zr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!_ jip!-yip!-yip!- 
i a 
> Migadw grasshoppers do not always escape 
ed 
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Sunny slopes resound with the cheerful music of mysterious 
instrumentalists 
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The passing of summer announces itself in alluring odors 
from ripening fox grapes 


so easily from sparrow hawks or their many other 
bird enemies. Especially does the female grass- 
hopper fall prey to them during the process of egg- 
laying. She chooses a stem of coarse grass, of 
blackberry or raspberry, and bites it vigorously 
tearing through the wood with her strong jaws 
up and down the stem for an inch or more. ‘Then 
with body curved underneath she thrusts the 
knife-like end of the ovipositor into the softened 
stem just between her front feet. After the end is 
firmly inserted she walks forward half her own 
length and using all available muscular force, 
pushes the ovipositor obliquely downward into 
the stem; then remains quiet until an egg is buried 
in the pith. During the process the grasshopper 
is quite at the mercy of its enemies except for the 
protection due to resemblance to surroundings— 
a protection that probably amounts to little before 
such eyes as those of the sparrow hawk. 

Meadow grasshoppers look and act as if life 
were joyous. ‘hey rasp their music all day in 
the sunshine, then rasp the same music at night 
though the cooler air makes them play in some- 
what slower time. ‘They call from the marshes, 
from reeds and sedges at the edge of the lake, 
among the flowers and grasses of drier uplands 
and even along woods roads. 

They are devoted to the: pollen of flowers and 
the seeds of grasses and sedges but let one dis- 
cover a dead grasshopper or cricket and he is very 
greedy over it. He will not drop his booty even 
when he gets into a squabble with a bee who 
claims place on the same cluster of goldenrod. 
He energetically kicks out his hind legs against 
the bee and retreats to the undersurface of the 
goldenrod where he proceeds to devour his capture. 
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Sparrow hawks (the male resembles the robin somewhat in color and is not much larger) feed almost wholly on locusts, grasshoppers and crickets. 
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The cone-headed grasshopper also hides with 
outstretched legs behind stems. He is decidedly 
the clown among the gymnasts of the meadows. 
Any aristocratic look which he might have because 
of his long slender form is counteracted by his 
ridiculous conical head and by the awkward use 
he makes of his long legs. He straddles about 
excitedly; or perhaps uses the front legs only, 


letting the long hind ones extend in air at un- 


gainly angles. 

Attempt to catch the grasshopper. He may 
first try the hiding trick but finding this of no avail 
he—disappears. It is only after witnessing 
several such mysterious disappearances that one 
can be positive that the insect did not fly. Hunt 
for him at the point where he seemed to vanish 
into space. Trace each short grass stem down 
to the ground. ‘Touch each short grass blade. 
Here he is, standing on his pointed head, the 
folded wings extending straight upward as truly 
a green grass blade in appearance as any about. 
This is the cone-head’s chief protective habit. 
He feeds high, on sedge and grass seeds, and 
seeing the approach of danger at a distance of 
six or more feet, he tumbles to the ground, quietly 
standing on his head till all is safe. 

The cone-head is not a lover of sunshine like the 
common meadow grasshopper. Except on dark 
days, he is in hiding till twilight. The male rubs 
together the bases of his wings, producing at 
intervals a harsh rasping sound in which the 
individual notes are distinguishable though greatly 
slurred. 

Nearer the coast where in September the salt 
marshes and the wooded ravines lie like green 
rivers between brown fields and hills, there is a 
larger cone-headed grasshopper with remarkable 
power of sound. His call is continued for minutes 
at a time, and seems incessant. [he wing vibra- 
tions are so rapid that there is no distinction into 
individual notes in the resulting call. ‘The shrill 


buzz with its droning undertone resounds from 
the lowlands by night with a force that suggests 
the call of the cicada from the trees by day. 
Narrow-winged katydids are members of the 
September orchestra more thoroughly under the 
thrall of the foot-wetting habit than are the com- 
The process is 


mon meadow grasshoppers. 
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Walking-stick (closely related to the leaping musical Orthoptera) 
on hazel. leaf, which it has partially eaten 


repeated almost continually, especially on hot 
dry days or when the creature is climbing a smooth 
surface. It seems to be a necessary moistening 
with the sticky fluid of the mouth to help the feet 
adhere, in addition to being a cleaning process. 
All this insect’s movements are amusingly slow. 
He climbs to the top of a stem, halts, and with 
exaggerated care wets each foot. Now he is 
going to fly. He bends the long hind legs till the 
toes touch the toes of the second legs. He rises 
stifly on his front legs, moves slowly, grandly 
from side to side. A sudden impulse strikes him: 
he must wet those feet. So he loses the advantage 
of his position and sleepily repeats the process. 
Again he braces his long legs, then moves from 
side to side—perhaps to bring surrounding objects 
into better focus before his hazy insect vision. 
Finally he is off! He has much airy grace and 
beauty in his zigzag flight; the long legs extend 
out full length behind like a crane’s, the green 
musical wings and the white filmy ones that were 
plaited underneath spread at right angles and 
vibrate rapidly. 

Here is a female narrow-wing clinging to the 
edge of a raspberry leaf. She curves the body 
underneath, puts the thin sharp end of the ovi- 
positor against the edge of the leaf and with effort 
pushes the tip and then the whole scimitar-like 
organ into the leaf between the two layers of epider- 
mis. After a second’s pause she withdraws it, 
leaving an egg snugly hidden within the leaf. 

The egg when laid in September is so thin that 
it seems a part of the leaf in which it is imbedded. 
It is in the same condition next May after winter- 
ing in the fallen leaf. But by the middle of June 
it has swollen so greatly that the dead layers of 
epidermis are split apart, and within a few days 
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Many other birds, like meadowlarks and 


robins, make continual war on these insects. Shrikes not only kill enough to eat but also impale victims on twigs and thorns 
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a diminutive katydid (} in. long) hatches. To see 
the laughable behavior of the adult—the con- 
tinual wetting of the feet and the grand chasséing 
before each leap—repeated in this transparent, 
large-headed atom of alertness is ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

For the most part young narow-winged katydids 
live on the under sides of leaves. ‘They eat the 
lower epidermis and pulp, the upper epidermis 
remaining as minute window panes in the leaf. 
During July and August they eat and grow, in- 
creasing astonishingly at each molting of the 
skin. (They molt during the night and usually 
devour the cast-off skin.) By September all are 
adult. Unlike the butterflies and many other 
insects, they are born with the appearance of the 
adults (except that they lack the wings) and do 
not need to pass through a quiescent period in 
which the organs of the young are more or less 
broken down and the very different organs of the 
adult constructed. ~ 

September days come and go with warm sun- 
shine and clear, invigorating air. Late some 
afternoon walk along the grassy road that leads 
over the hills. The pastoral music rises cheerful 
and steady where dying grass and ferns are being 
veiled more and more each day by the colors of 
low goldenrods and asters. A group of pines 
holds a_ silent flock of robins and _ brown 
thrashers; the edge of the woods swarms with 
migrating warblers. Here a procession of che- 
winks crosses the road, each bird flying from con- 
cealment to concealment with wide-spread white- 
bordered tail. At the right an immense flock of 
purple grackles blackens the trees and ground. 
One bird near enough to show the metallic lustre 
of his feathers has a small snake in his bill. High 
in the air appears a flock of night hawks, the white 
spot under each bird’s wing seeming a bit of the 
sky showing through. With alternate wing vibra- 
tion and soaring, rising and falling, they sail about 
over the river and above the woods. 

Hosts of insects fly out from the grass at each 
step: white or gray millers that flutter ahead to 
rest lightly on some flower or grass; and other 
white-winged insects not much larger, that an- 
nounce themselves locusts (red-legged locusts) 
by their clumsy zigzag flight and the way in which 
they plump heavily to the ground afterwards. 

Investigate this sound at the right. On a dew- 
berry leaf a male oblong leaf-winged katydid is 
expressing his attentions to a female katydid (who 
is listening under an adjoining leaf) in a loud 
single rasp of the bases of his wings 

On this hazel bush are two other katydids, the 
so-called round-wings, difficult to distinguish except 
by their somewhat smaller size (14 in. long) and 
by their different call. Watch the round-wing’s 
labored process of walking. ‘The first right foot 
and the second left are cautiously lifted, brought 
forward with five or six little jerks, set down; 
immediately the third left follows to balance. 
After a pause the first left and second right pro- 
ceed slowly jerkily forward, balanced at once by 
the third left. At any given moment the katydid 
stands on a well-arranged tripod. 

As the twilight approaches the orchestra loses 
innumerable day players, notably the sturdy 
locusts—each a violinist using the femur of the 
hind leg for bow and the edge of the wing for 
instrument. But it gains the katydids and other 
more mysterious instrumentalists such as the mole 
crickets who call from their underground burrows 
at the edge of the pond. Famous soloists of the 
night are the broad-winged katydids whose power- 
ful notes rasping from the tops of tall trees gave 
the name to the group. They are locally dis- 
tributed but when present at all are likely to be 
in large numbers and their clacking is well-nigh 
deafening. All seem to play their instruments 
at once, in a concert as loud and _ persistent 
as any batrachian chorus of spring. ‘The raspings 
of the glassy plates are phrased in groups of two 
to five, that is, in the same fashion as.are the words, 
‘Katy,” “Katy-did,” “ Katy-did-she-did,” etc. 

In late September there may come days when 
the wind is east and the air is filled with light rain 
for hours before the storm breaks. Dragon-flies 
and monarch butterflies travel high and far 
through the wet air. The moisture intensifies the 
brilliant touches of autumnal coloring that mark 
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(1) The common meadow grasshopper (male) rasping his love music. 
flat face like a miniature battering-ram. His ears are on his front legs. 
and shifts his position toward the right or left to keep out of view. (4) 
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He eats pollen and grass-seeds. (2) He has a broad, 


(3) He hides with outstretched legs behind a stem 
The common meadow grasshopper (female) deposits 


eggs in grass stems after macerating the stems with her strong jaws (North Carolina species) 


(1) The large cone-headed grasshopper. Like the others he prefers to eat and sing head down. 


fits 


(2) The overlapping wings 


form the musical instrument. The sound is made by scraping together thickened, roughened veins and is intensified by the 
vibration of transparent drum-like areas (enlarged). (3) Filmy second wings are plaited fan-like under the musical wings 
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(1) The narrow-winged katydid, after depositing an egg between the epidermal layers of a leaf. (2) A young narrow-wing 
(with undeveloped wings) cleaning the right front foot. (3) An unusual position of the front legs. Narrow-wings eat fruit of 
many kinds. (4) Hickory leaf eaten by a narrow-wing. (5) Cleaning the foot of the right hind leg—an awkward process 


(1) Sept. 6th. The milkweed caterpillar changes to a quiescent green and gold chrysalis. Locusts, grasshoppers, katydids 


and crickets do not pass through a quiescent stage in the development. 
shriveled and the monarch butterfly expands and dries its wings 


(2) Sept. 17th. The chrysalis skin is left white and 


The milkweed caterpillar’s process of molting in the change to chrysalis. Locusts” shed 
the skin five times before becoming adult, but are only larger and larger editions of themselves 
after each molt 
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Small meadow grasshoppers—minute green gymnasts eating 
seeds and rasping wing music. The call is so feeble it cannot 
be heard more than a few inches distant (Enlarged) 
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the woods borders, the stone walls, and the river 
banks, already presaging October’s glory of color. 
Virginia creeper wreathes tree trunks in red; 
poison ivy is red and yellow; occasional red maples 
are startling in their contrast with the surrounding 
green; gray birches show scattered yellow leaves, 
and huckleberry bushes shine blood-red through 
the mist. 

On such an afternoon as this the woods paths 
provide three sounds peculiarly pleasing. Chick- 
adees sing their flute-like love notes over and over, 
far and near, and the pure-toned voice of Picker- 
ing’s hyla issues from all sides. The third is a 
sustained fluttering note—loud, clear and very 
sweet in quality—that proceeds from elderberry 
or clethra, alder or hickory. It is the calling of 
the tree cricket. His size is as greatly at variance 
with the force of his call as is that of the minute 
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(1) and (2) Locusts (short-horned grasshoppers) are sturdy violinists, rasping the hind legs over the edges 
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(Reduced) 


Pickering’s hyla with its far-reaching note. Tree 
crickets look like spectral insects, greenish, white 
small and frail (four-fifths of an inch long), the fe- 
male with narrow wings folded close about the body, 
the male with broader flat wings. In calling, the 
male lifts the wings above his back till they stand 
at right angles to the body, then rubs them together. 
In addition to the sustained fluttered note usuall 

given in the daytime, he has a’shorter, call repeated 
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The cricket grasshopper lives under stones and logs in 
woods. When escaping he alternates periods of agile move- 
ment with periods in which he is statuesque (Enlarged) 


often. It is more typical of night and is extremely 
musical, consisting of two parts, the first softly 
trilled: “‘te-e-e-reat”—“te-e-e-reat’’—“‘te-e-e-reat.”’ 

At night the heavy rain comes. Large drops 
fall faster and faster till their sound parallels the 
rhythmic beat of the crickets. Then the noise of 
a great downpour overpowers the calls of crickets, 
grasshoppers, tree crickets, even the clacking of 
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(1) The oblong leaf-winged katydid lays its eggs in the ground. (2) 
(broad-wing)—sturdy, square-headed—looks as pugilistic as its powerful clacking sounds. 


of the first pair of wings. 
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The katydid 
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The shield-backed grasshopper (female) matches the col.r 
of the fallen oak leaves under which she deposits the eggs in 
the ground (Enlarged) 


the broad-winged katydids. When the rain 
stops suddenly, there is complete silence. The 
only silence day or night is during a few cheerless 
seconds following such a rain. But soon a faint 
flutter of a cricket note is taken up by instrument 
after instrument and the symphony begins again 
to pulse on through the night, telling a myriad 
creatures’ joy in life, a very ecstasy of living. 


(3) Locust eggs are deposited in masses in the ground. 


The burrow above is plugged with a frothy substance that hardens like cement. (4) The-sulphur-winged locust produces crackling sounds in flight by rubbing together the first and second wings 
of each side where they overlap. (5) The common black cricket (female) just after its final molt 


Three acres of red peppers 


The vacant space of a young apple orchard has been utilized for this fine crop. The loamy, 


sandy quality of the soil shows in the furrows in these illustrations. 


tree stems was left for removal when the trees were older 


The growth seen on the 


Here the rows are six feet apart, though five is ample. 
years from rust, which causes thetops to die early. 


A three-year set of asparagus 


A good growth after suffering two 
The season closes toward last of June. 


From these four acres 2,000 bunches are cut in the season 


A SMALL TRUCK FARM THAT PAYS 


ee on a farm, disgusted with farm life, 
attracted to the city and then unsatisfied 

by it, back to a farm, which is now profitable 
and entertaining—these are the features in the 
sketch that I am now to write. 

Charles C. Hulsart was born on a farm in New 
Jersey within thirty miles of New York City. He 
could hear the steam cars as they ran back and 
forth within a few miles of the farm, but until he 
was sixteen years of age he never sawatrain. The 
farm did not satisfy him. 

The shriek of the locomotive and the roll of the 
trains suggested a great world that lay beyond his 
vision. [he opportunity came and he left the 
farm; the employment he found was with a rail- 
road company; he was thrown at once into the 
maelstrom of the great city. 

In three months the city had claimed him for its 
own. He had money to spend; there was enter- 
tainment for every idle minute. 

I have written this bare outline because it tells 
the experience of many thousands of farm boys 
before and since. One who thinks below the sur- 
face of things will see why the farm was not at- 
tractive and why the city had an irresistible charm. 

But after a time the city palled; its glamour 
did not satisfy. “The young man was at the call of 
a corporation; at the end of the month he was no 
better off than he was at the end of the preceding 
month. He had ambitions; he wanted to be self- 
sustaining ; he must have a business of his own. 
Finally the. time came to decide ; he had a wife, 
three children, and $140. 


He went. back to the open country of Jersey and 


rented a few acres of land at Matawan, within two 
miles of the place where he was: born. ‘That was 
eighteen years .ago. i ae : 

Out of the land he has paid for it and built 
himself a home. For the remainder of his life he 
will be a farmer. 


A SMALL TRUCK FARMER’S SUCCESS 


Mr. Hulsart is a “small farmer.” For years he 
was literally’ a “one-horse” farmer. ..He owns 
about thirty acres of Jand. This year he rents 
about ten acres more. He is a “trucker.” 

His leading crops are tomatoes, peppers, aspara- 
gus, red raspberries, sweet corn and carrots. Forty 
acres is land enough, he says, for the growing of 
truck crops, but he thinks the ideal size of a farm 
for the kind of business that he is engaged in would 
be eighty acres, in order to allow half the area 
always to be in “rest” crops and to furnish hay for 
his single cow and feed for his teams. To one 
who studies agriculture as an economic and social 
question, this small-area truck farming has little 
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in common with dairying and ranching and other 
bolder farming enterprises. 

The lines of thought are so unlike in these various 
enterprises that it seems almost a violence to class 
them together as one occupation. It happened 
that I had visited a cow farm just before going to 
Mr. Hulsart’s. One farm is in the hills of New 
York, the other is on the sandy lands of New Jersey. 

The cow farmer called my attention to the good 
and bad “points” of his cattle; he is breeding 
cows for efficiency. Mr. Hulsart called my atten- 
tion to the good and bad qualities of individual 
tomato plants; he is breeding tomatoes tor 
efficiency. 

He has already bred a new strain of sweet corn, 
better adapted to his conditions and more reliably 
uniform than any corn he can buy. ‘This corn is 
not dignified with a name. It is not even a “va- 
riety,” in the technical sense. It represents Mr. 
Hulsart’s, idea worked out in sweet corn. . This 
represents as much labor and as high a degree of 
intellectual effort as if he had invented a new 
injector for a steam engine or had worked out an 
improved way of manufacturing buttons. His 
pepper is also not to be found in any seedman’s 
catalogue. 


IMPROVING THE STRAIN 


Year by year he has improved his stock by means 
of selecting the best and most potent parents, in the 
same spirit that my cow man selects and improves 
his cows. In both cows and tomatoes, this kind 
of effort makes for definiteness and effectiveness in 
farming. | 

One of Mr. Hulsart’s main crops is tomatoes. 
These he usually sells direct to the New York mar- 
ket, although he now has an agreement with a 
food-manufacturing company for the late crop. 
His land has been tomatoed too much; the crop 


is not so good as it was formerly. How to restore 


the tomato-producing qualities is a question as yet 
unanswered ; fertilizers alone will not do it. 

Nor in fact does any one know just why land that 
has been “tomatoed” for a generation loses some 
of its eficiency for the producing of tomatoes. | It 
may be more a question of disease than of fertility. 


Mr. Hulsart believes that the land would recu-. 
perate if it were placed for a time in clover or some . 


other renovating crop, but with only thirty acres 
of land this is impossible. For this reason he 
believes in somewhat larger farms. 

But will larger truck farms be possible in the 
future? And if not, where lies the remedy? 


Science will have to solve this question, and the 


question is fundamental. 
Mr. Hulsart’s main, crops this year are as follows: 
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Aside from these crops, Mr. Hulsart has Kieffer 
pears and Japanese plums—the latter not profitable 
—and he does a good business in the spring in sell- 
ing plants from frames. 

Yields and prices run something as follows: 
Tomatoes, 400 to 600 crates per acre, the crates 
holding seven-eighths of a bushel. ‘The average 
price the season through is 40 to 50 cents a crate. 
The price is high for the early pickings, and it is the 
effort of the trucker to get his crop in early. 

Peppers, 300 to 400 barrels per acre, of varieties 
of the Bull Nose type, with prices running from 
60 cents to $1 a barrel. 

Asparagus, 1,000 bunches per acre when the 
bed is fully matured (six years set). “The average 
price per bunch will run from 15 to 20 cents, culls 
included. 

Corn, 7,000 to 8,000 ears per acre; price, $I to 
$1.25 per hundred ears. ; 
Carrots, 150 to 200 barrels, at an average of $1.25 

a barrel. 

Globe turnips, 100 to 125 barrels; price, go cents. 

In most of the products Mr. Hulsart secures a 
better price than the above because of extra qual- 
ity, care in grading and packing, and shrewdness 
in looking after the market. ‘This extra price often 
represents the profits. The establishment has cost 
Mr. Hulsart about $8,000 for land, buildings, and 
equipment. He has no glass house and no features 
for display. It is a plain market-garden place of 
the middle class. Yet the profits will average 20 
per cent. on the investment. I give the receipts 
and the expenses for 1902, as they were contributed 
by Mr. Hulsart some time since to the Rural New 


Yorker. 


In 1903 the profits were somewhat less owing to 


‘a very wet season. The profits do not include 


what was consumed at home in the way of vegeta- 
bles, eggs, milk, and other supplies; nor do they 
take account of the “pin money” that accrued from 
sales made at the door by members of the family. 

These figures show the proceeds of an average 
year from thirty acres of his own land and seven 
acres of rented land, some acres being not yet under 
cultivation and some of them bearimg young and 
non-productive orchards, 


Weeding field carrots 
Two and one-half acres yielding 425 barrels, worth $500 or $550. 


25th. 


The receipts and expenses for 1902 were as fol- 
lows: 
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Cannot be produced under $50 an acre, requiring much hand labor and fertilizing 


Cultivating Stone tomatoes 


Harvest begins August 


Of course, all this result means much hand 
labor, thorough tillage, abundance of fertilizing 
material, and constant attention to details. Like 
most market gardeners near New York City, Mr. 
Hulsart uses stable manure heavily. From the 
city something like 230 tons are used each year, 
aside from what is made on the farm. _ Besides this 
about twelve tons of chemicals are used. 

These chemicals are mostly muriate of potash, 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate. Most of the 
chemicals are mixed on the place, from 200 to 500 
pounds being applied broadcast to the acre and 
harrowed in. ‘The stable manure is applied late 
in the winter and covered in by the spring plowing. 
When necessary to start the plant off, a handful of 
fertilizer is applied to the hill. Light applications 
are made sometimes to certain crops during the 
growing season, mostly nitrate of soda. The land 
is light, loose and “‘quick,” and fertilizers act very 
promptly. 

This light truck land requires the least labor in 
preparation, and most of it can be plowed or har- 
rowed immediately after a rain, but weeds grow 
rapidly, and the pest of the trucker’s life is crab 
grass. Were it not for this, farms would take but 
half as much hand labor as is now employed. Yet, 
aside from this compulsion, Mr. Hulsart, in com- 
mon with all good truckers, is a persistent tiller of 
the land. Only by such methods can good crops be 
secured. He tills for the crop’s sake, not for the 
land’s sake. Four horses and five or six men are 
employed throughout the growing season, and two 
“hands” are kept the year round. Much other 
help is needed in the harvesting and packing of 
special crops. 

In common with all farmers who are obliged to 
employ transient labor, Mr. Hulsart has his troub- 
les with men. In fact, just here lies his greatest 
discouragement in the trucking business. ‘“‘ There 
are only three things that most farm hands seem to 


vy 
; 


Hauling crated tomatoes from the patch 


Truck is assembled at a central point on the farm and thence transferred to the station. The 
The driver has served for four years 


fruit-laden tree is a Kieffer pear, 
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The close of the season is near at hand. This crop was cut dowh one-half by wet weather. 
Food companies take the late yields direct from the truck farmer 


think about—” he remarked, “‘twelve o’clock, six 
o'clock, and pay day.” ‘The farm labor question 
is a perpetual problem. When one has tenant 
houses and can hire families, the question is easier, 
perhaps; yet even then it is likely to be the most 
unsatisfactory part in all farm management. 

My reader must not think that it is easy to make 
such a farm as this pay. The first few years are 
likely to be full of discouragements, even if the 
farmer has a good knowledge of the business in 
general. He must learn his particular soil and 
his markets, and special diseases and other difficul- 
ties overtake every crop. Even with every aid from 
the colleges and experiment stations, these difh- 
culties must be met by the individual farmer in his 
own way. Mr. Hulsart’s first success was with 
muskmelons. This crop put him on his feet. 
Now, however, the melon blight has driven him 
out of melon growing except in a half experimental 
way. He had his trouble with seed untrue to type; 
now he raises his own seed of various crops or buys 
it of persons that grow a special strain. 

I asked Mr. Hulsart why so many young men 
are disgusted with farming. He replied, “because 
they see no money init. ‘They think that the busi- 
ness of farming is at fault, while the real fault lies 
with the farmers that they know—very likely with 
their own parents.” He also thinks that the 
schools are somewhat at fault. He was never told 
a thing about farming when he was in school. He 
thinks that children can be interested in the prob- 
lems that arise on the farm. His own interest in 
these problems is keen, and this interest is one of 
the compensations of farming. I found him 
growing eggplants this year for no other purpose 
than to see whether he could combat a disease that 
attacks them. For years he has conducted ex- 
periments for the New Jersey experiment station. 
In the small farm, as in the large one, there may be 
the entertainment of intellectual quest. 
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Crating red raspberries 


A corner of the berry field is shown. 
“hand”? was top-worked four years ago to Nyack pippin, and now bears excellent fruit 


The apple tree under which Mr. Hulsart directs the 


Wuea yuu build roads also plant trees 


ROADS AND 


Machine-crushed stone is not so desirable as the material broken up by hammers 


By CHARLES M. JERVIS 


Curved to pass between two large trees 


DRIVEWAYS FOR THE COUNTRY ESTATE 


Photographs by ArtuHur G. ELpREDGE and others 


|B eee Nene frequently fail to express the 
amount of care that has been expended 

upon them for the reason that having 
been constructed by inexperienced home labor, 
without technical knowledge in road making, they 
have rapidly deteriorated until they have become 
an uninviting entrance for friends and an eye-sore 
to the proprietor. 

Private roads do not sustain either the amount 
or the weight of traffic to which public highways 
are subject. They can be built of less width and 
with a thinner wearing surface. A width of eight 
feet is sufficient for a load of loose hay which is 
usually the extreme of any country load, and a 
width of twelve feet is ample for the passing of 
ordinary vehicles. An earth road of twelve feet, 
then, or a metalled roading of eight feet bounded 
on either side by two-foot shoulders, is fully wide 
enough for any country place, and ten, or even 
eight feet might be regarded as a sufficient width 
for short stretches. Six inches is quite generally 
held to be a minimum depth for macadam on the 
public highways, but four inches would make a 
surface strong enough for private travel. To 


increase these limits of width or depth is to gain 
in cost alone. 

The location and the grade are the first points to 
be established in building a road from the highway 
to the house and stable. ‘The grades of the old 
roads are, as a rule, about as steep “pitches” as 
the neighborhood affords, for the original settler 
sought the most available hillock as a “sightly” 
place to build his house and to afford an under- 
ground site for his barn, and subsequent owners 
have retained the same site. To procure both 
comfort and economy the summit of such a road 
should be pared off as much as practical and it 
should be filled in at the bottom so as to reduce the 
grade. The road may even be extended by a 
curve or sweep before reaching the highway, so as 
to lengthen it and afford a more gentle grade. 
Inside roads are not built for speeding and a curve 
is frequently an improvement in appearance. 

In building any kind of a road, the first and most 
important point is the matter of drainage. It is 
absolutely necessary to the permanence of the work 
that the water be kept from under the roadbed. 
The reason of this is that when it is permitted to 


Approaches to bridges should always be protected by guard rails for safety at night 
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seep under the bed it soon noneycombs the founda- 
tion, and then the surface or the crust breaks 
through and mud holes are formed. ‘These are 
not cured by filling them with new material, for 
the same action will be at work to reproduce them, 
and unless the imperfect drainage is repaired the 
work has been temporary or useless. ‘Then, too, 
the water under the road-bed freezes in the winter 
time and heaves the surface. 

If the road runs over a flat, dry surface, com- 
paratively shallow side ditches or gutters having 
an even grade if kept clean of dirt and vegetable 
matter and free from pockets, will be sufficient 
to carry the storm water to the outlet. When the 
surrounding earth is quite wet, or the road receives 
the drainage from hills, these side ditches should 
be dug to a depth of four or five feet, and given an 
even grade, and then partly filled with broken stone 
covered with hay or brush, and with dirt on top, 
thus making a “blind drain” to the outlet. Or, 
lay on the bottom of the ditch at even grade six-inch 
boards as a foundation for porous tile—the joints 
of the tile covered with burlap to keep out silt— 
and cover with loose materia], and with earth. 
A twelve-foot roadway .will seldom need under- 
drainage. In skirting a hill there should always 
be efficient drainage on the side of the road next to 
the hill. Wherever it is necessary to carry water 
across the roadway, it should by done by means of 
culverts underneath the road. Do not allow water 
to run across the surface. 

The best method for making small culverts is 
to use concrete, which though a little more expen- 
sive than plank or tile, is almost indestructible. 
So common has become the use of concrete made 
of Portland cement, sand and either broken stone 
or gravel, that almost every neighborhood has its 
expert competent to do this work. Care should be 
taken to have the ends, or head walls, extend about 
two feet below the bottom of the culvert, so as to 
form a cut-off wall and prevent the water from 
washing under the culvert. The floor of the cul- 
vert should have a fall, or pitch of not less than two 
inches in fourteen feet. A culvert 2x 2x 14 ft. 
will require about five and three-fourth cubic 
vards of concrete at a cost of about five dollars per 
cubic yard. arte re 

The earth should be around the outside of the 
culvert, and the top covered with sufficient material 
to prevent wagon wheels from cutting through to 
the top when the road is soft. Vitrified sewer pipe, 
iron pipe, and several patented metal culverts 
are in use. The capacity of the culvert should 
be more than equal to the largest demand that 
may be made upon it. 

Having established the grade and attended to 
the drainage, the surface of an earth road should 
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Typical country road—picturesque but hard going 


be crowned; that is, the cross-section of the road 
should be a flat curve, falling for a twelve foot 
road at the rate of about three-fourths of an inch 
to the foot from the centre of the road to side 
gutters. [his is to cause the storm water to run 
off into the side ditches. “Too much of a crown, 
however, tends to force the weight of trafic to one 
side of the road. It is well to have the middle of 
the road a little higher than the surrounding 
ground to give it the benefit of the sun and wind in 
drying out after a rain. 

Many road districts now own road scrapers sd 
rollers, so that it is possible for the country resident 
to borrow, or hire at small expense, the use of 
these implements to level and compact the surface 
of his road. The work of scraping and rolling 
should always begin on the side of the road and 
work toward the centre, as this preserves and 
builds up the crown. All sod and vegetable 
matter that is turned up should be removed as it 
does not make road material, but merely decom- 
poses, leaving holes and ruts; all loose” stone 
should be raked off the road. 

An ordinary earth road that is not stony may be 
kept in good repair by the use of the “King road 
drag,’ an implement manufactured from two 
three-inch planks, or split logs, from six to eight 
feet long, placed three feet apart, and loosely bound 
together by two iron rods. ‘The front plank may 
be shod with a band of iron projecting one-fourth 
of an inch below. A chain is fastened to each end 
of the front piece and attached to a double tree. 
The drag is drawn at an angle of about forty de- 
grees, one end being back. After each rain the 
drag is drawn over the road beginning at the side 
and working toward the centre and the ruts 
smoothed down. It is the work of a few moments 
to go over quite a piece of road, and it keeps it 
hard and smooth. The cost of making the drag 
is about $2.50. 

An earth road may be harrowed occasionally 


Macadam roadways—the best kind for the country estate—should be finished hard and 
Good work costs $10 or $15 a rod 


smooth with heavy rollers. 
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Limestone macadam. Shows the oil in the dark portion 


and smoothed afterwards. Loam roads are a 
class by themselves and demand cultivation by 
plowing once every year or two. This turns the 
soil up to the air and tends to make it light and 
friable and to kill the weeds. A light, sandy road 
is the only kind that does not require thorough 
drainage. A little moisture is a benefit as it causes 
the sand to pack. Sandy roads may be improved 
by a top-dressing of loam, or even sawdust or 
tan-bark, and in some places i in the far west the 
farmers spread straw over the surface for the traffic 
to grind into the sand. Loam roads, on the con- 
trary, are improved by a dressing of sand. When 
the travel is light, this dressing should be incor- 
porated into the surface by means of a harrow. 
Oil is used to allay the dust on the sandy roads of 
California, and is being tested in the Eastern states 
and in Europe. 

The oil used successfully is very rich in asphalt, 
and binds the surface material, making a hard crust. 
The crude oil from the Eastern field is deficient in 
this quality and does not benefit the road, but while 
it lasts is likely to be thrown up by the carriage 
wheels in a way ruinous to clothing. Neither sand 
nor loam should be used with gravel, which is 
usually sufficient in itself for a good road material. 
Tar has been found to be superior to oil for this 
purpose in many localities and is coming to be 
widely use@. 

The expense of building a good earth road from 
the materials at hand depends upon a large num- 
ber of conditions, such as the drainage, grading, 
cost’of labor, etc., and is estimated by the New 
York State authorities at from $1,500 to $3,500 per 
mile. As a mile of road may be build at a less 
amount proportionately than a shorter distance, 
the cost per rod might be placed at from $5 to $15. 

Macadam and other of the more permanent 
forms of construction require a good earth road as 
a substructure or a new foundation built in‘’prac- 
tically the same manner, so that in treating of these, 


Entrance to Senorita Stock Farm. 
thinner wearing surface than highways—hence, more cheaply 


Upland pasture road. Good drainage necessary 
it is necessary to continue from the carefully graded 
rolled and drained earth road as the foundation. 

A good road material should possess toughness, 
hardness and a cementing property by which the 
dust as it is ground by the wagon wheels and 
settles into the voids between the stones forms a 
cement that binds them together. A very hard 
stone without this cementing property is not so 
valuable for road material as a softer grade with 
greater cementing property. The Agricultural 
Department at Washington, and many of the state 
road departments now make tests free of expense 
to the applicant to determine the relative values 
of stone for road purposes. Trap rock is generally 
regarded as the best, while granites and lime- 
stones are next in value. 

The matter of availability generally determines 
the selection, as in a long haul by railroad the 
freight rates become prohibitive. On most farms 
in the Eastern states are to be found field stones 
which make good material for roads if a little care 
is taken in picking out the inferior specimens. 

The stone may be crushed from the cobble or 
boulder size between the jaws of a powerful 
machine and sorted into sizes by passing through a 
graduated sieve. ‘This crushed stone is not, how- 
ever, so desirable for road material as that made by 
the older and slower method of breaking the stone 
by hammers. In England the farmers pick stone 
from their fields and store it in piles convenient to 
some shed or cover, and it is rainy-day work to 
break it with hammers for use on the road. ‘This 
economy is a suggestion to American farmers. 
A good quality of stone may be purchased from the 
nearest crushing plant or manufactured at home. 

For a macadam, or other surfaced road, the 
foundation must be as much lower than the finished 
grade as the depth of material to be added. That 
is, for four inches of macadam have the foundation 
come to four inches below the finished ‘surface. 

(Continued on page 568) 
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Private roads can be built of less width and with a 


Young starlings are a dull brownish-gray, which changes with maturity to iridescent green- 
black, in spring and summer, when the bills are yellow 


The English starling is shaped much like the American blackbird, and walks like him, but 
the starling’s tail is broader and much shorter 


OUR NEW BIRD CITIZEN 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Photographs by CHARLES REID and others 


T) INTERVALS during the past forty years, 
A a gentleman who resides in New York 
City has released, in or near the city, 
numbers of foreign song-birds. He has imported 
bullfinches, skylarks, song thrushes, chafhinches 
and other Old World favorites. Thus far, how- 
ever, his efforts to transplant European birds to 
American soil have met with success with only two 
varieties—the house or “English” sparrow, in 
1864, and the starling, in 1890 and 1891. 

The starling is not so prolific, hardy or adaptive 
as that “‘rat of the air,” the sparrow, and, although 
he has been a naturalized citizen for seventeen 
years, his range is still restricted to the region about 
New York City. 

Released in Central Park, the starlings first 
spread north and east, and have now reached 
Ossining and New Haven. The way to the south 
was less clear, and they have not as yet been re- 
ported from beyond Plainfield, New Jersey. But 
within these limits, starlings are locally abundant 
and are rapidly becoming more so. Flocks con- 
taining several hundred individuals are not infre- 
quently seen in the fall and winter, and the progeny 
of the original one hundred and twenty emigrants 
now number many thousands. Particularly in 
winter, when the sparrows seem to be our only bird 

neighbors in many suburbs, where the starling is 
there is an added bit of life in the landscape and a 
note of joy in the bleakness. 

Residing in and about city parks and populous 
suburbs, conspicuous in voice and appearance, 
familiar in habit, the starling has attracted the 


The starling is non-migratory and is therefore in evidence in 
the winter 


attention of many persons to whom equally com- 
mon but more retiring native birds are strangers. 
He figures in few of our ornithological text-books, 
and many are the letters which the writer receives 
descriptive of “‘a strange bird not in any book.” 
Fortunately, the starling’s characteristics of 
form and color are unmistakable and not to be 
confused with those of any native bird. In spring 
and summer the plumage is shining bottle-green, 
the bill yellow; in winter the iridescence is less pro- 
nounced, the back is spotted with creamy buff, the 
underparts with white and the bill is blackish. 


The nests are to be found 
in all sorts of odd nooks and crannies 


Mother starling feeding her young. 


The tail is short and square; the wings are long and 
pointed. ‘The bird is a walker, like the grackle or 
crow blackbird, not a hopper, like the robin. The 
grackle, however, has an exceptionally long tail, 
which readily distinguishes him from the starling. 
The starling’s commonest call is a long-drawn, 
high, clear whistle which may be easily imitated. 
He also utters an indescribable medley of chatter- 
ing, chuckling notes which are given both in spring 
and, to a lesser degree, in the fall. In the latter 
season, the birds gather in flocks which are exceed- 
ingly active on the wing. At times, evidently for 
the pleasure of flying, they perform certain definite 
aérial evolutions, wheeling and circling in compact 
array. At this season, they feed largely upon the 
fruit of the Japanese ivy (Ampelopsis Vettchit). 
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This British starling (Sturnus vulgaris) should 
not be confused with the redwinged blackbird, the 
orchard oriole, nor the entire American family 
Icteridae, to which the name starling is some- 
times erroneously given. 

What is believed to be the first starling’s nest 
found in this country was built in the eaves of the 
American Museum of Natural History. Such a 
site is often chosen, and the one in question was 
used fora number of years. ‘The nest is also placed 
in church towers, holes in trees and similar situa- 
tions. The eggs are’ pale greenish blue, without 
marks. he young birds are dull brownish-gray. 

Like the house sparrow, the starling owes its 
successful establishment in this country to the fact 
that it is non-migratory. The impossibility of a 
bird’s learning in a season routes of migration 
which our native birds have been ages in develop- 
ing, is doubtless the principal reason why the 
attempts to naturalize migratory birds in this 
country have resulted in failure. 


.» The starling has not had to encounter this prob- 


lém, and; although he does not appear to stand our 
winters as well as our own birds, he has steadily 


“increased since the date of his introduction and 


promises widely to extend his range. In addition 
to the New York colony, the bird has also become 
naturalized at Portland, Oregon. 

While it is not probable that the starling will 
ever be so. great a pest as the house sparrow, 
European economic ornithologists are inclined to 
believe that he may become injurious in our grain- 
fields, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture has forbidden his further importation. 


Stuffed specimen showing the buff winter spotting and the 
darker bill 


AN AUTOMOBILE OWNER’S BALANCE SHEET 


T THE Madison Square Garden show in 
January, 1906, I bought a 40-45-horse- 
power touring car, carrying seven pas- 

sengers and listed at $4,000. It was arranged 
that the car was to be delivered to me in May and 
in the meantime | was to use my old machine until 
I could find a purchaser for it. Incidentally I 
might remark that the old machine had cost me 
$2,800 and had been used but a year. After 
vainly trying to get $1,400 for it, having spent 
$200 to have it overhauled and brought up to date, 
I was finally glad to let it go at $650. 

It is conservatively estimated that a new auto- 
mobile, after it has been out of the factory a week, 
could not be sold, under ordinary conditions, for 80 
per cent. of its original cost. It has, by the simple 
fact of its being “second hand,” depreciated 20 
per cent. even though it 1s in no way worn or in- 
ferior to a new car. It may be safely estimated 
that after a season’s use, an automobile, no matter 
what its make, will have depreciated in marketable 
value from 25 to 30 per cent. and cannot be sold 
for more than 70 per cent. of its original value. In 
a great many instances it will not bring 50 per cent. 
of its cost price, and no greater allowance than that 
can be secured in trade from a dealer when one 
desires to buy a new machine and even a more 
expensive one. ‘This applies to the higher grade 
of automobiles; with the cheaper ones the depre- 
ciation is proportionally greater. In many cases 
the cost of operating and owning an automobile for 
the first year is equal to the original purchase price. 

As is usual with the man who buys a high-priced 
machine, I began to look around to see what extras 
I wanted to put on the car. There are a hundred 
and one little fittings and attach- 
ments that one must have in order to 
make the machine complete, and in 
my own case the list made up from 
my receipted bills is as follows: 


Cape top and glass front ........... $250.00 
4complete tires, with tubes......... 323.80 
Two waterproof tire covers......... 7-00 
I automatic power-driven tire air- 
mana: BLN eee Er hi ater taste 40.00 
1 speedometer-odometer ........... 75.00 
1 exhaust-blown horn............. 15.00 
FMEA ENE 6 foe Sods led )peraie sda the 8.00 
1 set socket wrenches and case...... 12.00 
1 ammeter for testing batteries .... 3.00 
Two special tire tools ............ 4.00 
Extra set of vibrator points........ 7.00 
Extra wiring ........ an bg SD ee 3.00 
4extra valves and springs ........ 12.00 
$759.80 


It will be seen from these figures 
that when the car was ready for de- 
livery on May 20th, and was turned 
over to me, my investment amounted 
to $4,759.80, and yet Lhad not bought 
anything for the car that was not use- 
ful and in a sense necessary. Had | 
gone in for all the freak devices on 
the market I could easily have spent 
another $500. 

I used the big car almost continu- 
ously from the day of receiving it at 
the factory until November 24, 1906, 
a period of six months, and in that 
time, according to the odometer 
record, which is presumed to be ac- 
curate, covered 6,154 miles over 
varying road conditionsin New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine and Pennsylvania, on trips of 
varying length. My first trip was 
from the factory at Springfield, Mass., 
to my home, and the last one was 
from home back to the factory where 
the car was left for repainting and 
overhauling. 

During the six months’ use of 
the big car, my record shows that I 
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bought 780 gallons of gasolene at prices ranging 
from 15 to 25 cents a gallon. The average price 
was about 20 cents a gallon, and this brings my 
gasolene expense to $156. Of lubricating oil I 
used 30 gallons at a cost of 35 cents a gallon, 
amounting to $10.50. 

As a natural result of owning an automobile I 
took a number of trips that I would not ordinarily 
have taken and invited friends to accompany me. 
The consequent expense for dinners, hotel bills, 
refreshments and tips resulting therefrom, which 
would not have been incurred had I not been the 
owner of an automobile, from my record figure 
in the seven months to $396.42. In this amount 
I have not figured the money spent in taking out 
my own people or in running the automobile, but 
simply the amount spent on friends invited to go 
along on various trips, who would not have been 
asked had it not been for the fact that the 
machine was to be used as the means of trans- 
portation. 

From this point on I shall deal with the actual 
expense of operating the machine. Insurance is 
of course one of the necessary expenses and [| 
pay $90 a year for liability insurance and $60 a 
year for fire insurance. ‘This adds $150 a year 
toward the grand total of cost of maintenance and 
operation, or $75 for the six months period. 

My bills for the six months made up of such 
items as storage, mechanics’ time on repairs, 
automobile clothing, broken parts replaced, tire 
repair expense, etc., add up as follows: May, $74.15; 
June, $56.85; July, $22.20; August, $140.10; 
September, $35.10; October, $121.21; and Novem- 
ber, $106.41. The August, October and November 
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The average cost of running a large touring car, whose mileage runs well up into the 
thousands, is $1.67 a mile, or twenty-seven cents for each passenger 
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bills are made heavier than the others as the result 
of new tires bought. 

In the six months’ use I wore out one com- 
plete set of tires which were replaced from the 
extra set | bought with the car and in addition I 
bought two other casings. There was also an 
expense repairing tires and tubes, and this item 
of tire expense was a rather important one. 
There was also an expense of $264 for special 
automobile clothing. 

Itemizing the various expenses incurred they 
make the following very interesting totals: 


COPIA Sai Veatm i ea el RR ES $4,000.00 
Fittings for car, top, glass front, speedometer, etc... 417.00 
Fe ROU gw Se ye WOES sin’ is cha deck wens ; 603.77 
Spare parts and replaced broken ones ...... oewede 90.27 
Clothes (special for auto)............... ie apie ; 264.00 
PAPO ak Mess ys pee EME Vea ae «kine 5 ONG CE 156.00 
Oils, greases and like supplies.......0 «2... .e0eee 12.00 
Dinners, hotel bills and tips acct. friends ...-.. 396.42 
Insurance for six months. Fire and liability .... 75.00 
Mechanics’ time in adjusting, etc. ............... 36.30 
Storage For ein minmihs 6.5. EO Rs 103.40 
Total expenditure including first cost of car ..... $6,154.16 


As additional expense may be charged the 
following: 


Interest on investment at 6°for six months ..... $- 120.00 

Depreciation of auto 259 and fittings... 1,101.57 

$1,221.75 

Total cost for six monthe’ wees... oo oo $7,375.91 
As a credit against this I have the car and fittings 

now worth approximately. .................. $3,305.75 

Two spare tires and tubes worth... 160.00 

Clothes bought worth ........... 264.00 

Spale Parte WITH.) occ k ses ac ws 20.00 

$3.749,75 

Net operating expense............ $3,626.16 


My total mileage was 6,154 miles, 
which makes the cost per mile for 
operation $1.67. The car had seats 
for seven passengers and the average 
number carried for the entire distance 
was six. This makes the cost per 
mile per passenger for all conceivable 
expenses $.278. _ | 

his, of course, although the actual 
operating expense of the outfit was 
not in reality the operating of the 
machine proper. 

The actual cost of running the car 
is confined to the items of tire ex- 
pense, broken and repaired parts, 
oils, gasolene, greases, mechanics’ 
time, and storage. These total, with 
the insurance added, $1,076.74, and 
there is a credit of $160 for tires on 
hand, bringing the net operating 
expense down to $916.74. This makes 
the expense per mile slightly less than 
nine cents and the expense for each 
passenger carried per mile about one 
and four-tenths cents. 

It may be seen then that in the 
use of a high-powered touring car 
there are two ways of figuring ex- 
pense, both of which are equally 
correct. It is obvious that although 
the expense of the actual running of 
an automobile may be only one and 
four-tenths cents per mile, the cost of 
owning one and living up to it is 
twenty-seven and eight-tenths cents 
per mile per passenger, a rather wide 
discrepancy. 

It should, of course, be understood 
that I acted as my own chauffeur, and 
had I employed a man my expense 
would have been increased $25 to $30 
a week, or $1,200 to $1,800 a year. 
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[In order to make these departments of the greatest possible value, we should like to have interesting personal experiences with poultry, dogs, horses, cattle, 
etc.; stories or anecdotes that make a point or have real humor, and any facts or requests for facts that our readers care to send us. Any contributions or pictures 
you forward, which prove to be available, will be paid for at our regular rates— [HE Epirors.| 


THE MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
Tt is a wide difference in opinion as to 


when milch cows reach the maximum of 
production. It is quite natural there should 

be, for there is a wide difference in the manner of 
feeding. Overfeeding and underfeeding play a 
most important part in the development of a cow’s 
maximum powers of milk production. Excessive 
feeding, as in feeding for records, usually results in 
early decline, and underfeeding brings the two-fold 
result of diminution of milk flow and loss of flesh, 
and eventually permanent decline if continued. 

Unless the cow is an exceptional one, a Jersey 
should reach her maximum production at about 
six years, when the falling off begins. In other 
breeds also this rule should apply, excepting that 
there are a greater number of remarkable indi- 
viduals in some of the other breeds than among 
the Jerseys. 

It is a wise rule to sell even good cows at about 
nine years and replace them with new milch cows 
or promising heifers. : 


G. L. Loranpo. 
LAMBS OF THE FLOCK 


PEN about five feet square, or several such, 
are essential adjuncts to the sheep shed 
during lambing time. These pens are 

especially useful in the case of a weak lamb. Placed 
here with its mother, it will soon get strong enough 
to suck without aid. 

There is no better feeding box than one made 
from six-inch boards. It is only four inches wide, 
and the bottom is nailed in half way between the 
top and bottom edges of the sides, leaving the 
trough just two and a half inches deep. When it 
has collected snow, turn it over and the reverse is 
ready for use, being a duplicate. 

Male lambs for sale to the butcher should not 
be made wethers. They will weigh less by five 
pounds than those not altered, and some will die. 

The old method of washing tag locks of wool in 
the pounding-barrel with soap and water was not 
satisfactory. - A better way is to place them in a 
tub full of soft water with a quart of salt and the 
same quantity of soft soap.. When they have 
soaked long enough to be cleansed, rinse in cold 
water and lay them out to dry. Be sure they are 
dry before packing them together. 

A dog-proof sheepfold can be made with posts 
set eight feet apart and six feet above ground. 
"To these, 2 x 4 scantling is to be nailed, and up- 
rights eight feet high not more than two inches 
apart. The 8-foot pieces may be made of 
slabs. An excellent fold is made also by using 
the heavy, closely woven wire net, made for the 
purpose. Or a tight board fence four feet high 
‘with three strands of barbed wire stretched firmly 
above it, leaving only 5- or 6-inch spaces, will 
repel all dogs. 

Lambs that are four weeks old may be pushed 
rapidly for market by feeding oats and bran with 
some ground corn. A handy lamb creep may be 
made by cutting a slot in opposite sides of a box 


about four feet square and three feet deep, placing 
it bottom up. Put under it small troughs, filled 
by tilting the box. The lambs will soon find it out. 

Beware of constipation in fattening lambs. 
Exercise is a good preventive. Place a box in 
the yard so that they may jump on and off it. It 
is the nature of sheep to be active. 

Sore mouth will sometimes attack sheep in pens 
and run through the entire flock. A good home 
remedy is sulphur and mutton tallow in equal 
parts, rubbed on the mouth. ‘Two applications 
a few days apart will cure. 

A lamb that is weak or chilled may be revived 
and saved by administering a cup of freshly made 
coffee without sugar or milk. Give it warm but 
not too hot. 

Ewes that have their lambs taken from them 
frequently have trouble with caked udder; some- 
times it is fatal. Raw potatoes are a preventive 
and an excellent food. 

If the woolbacks get their feeding-trough dirty 
by jumping over it, set stakes, one at either end, 
and nail on boards to make a fence over it. 

Jumping sheep are a nuisance. It is easy to 
stop it. Learn which one is the leader and, cutting 
a stick about the length of the animal’s height, tie 
a strong cord to one end and attach it to the sheep’s 
tail so it will drag on the ground, under the tail. 
It does not interfere with any motion of the ani- 
mal except backing, which it prevents. The 
jumper backs a step before leaping, but this foils 
the act. 

To save the lambs that come in zero weather, 
put each with its mother in a box four feet square 
and three feet high, covered closely except a place 
for fresh air, and with the pair place a 2-gallon 
jug of boiling water well wrapped in a blanket. 


If for any reason a lamb is deprived of its mother, feed from 
a bottle 
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The water will keep warm and modify the tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 

The docking of lambs’ tails is necessary if clean 
fleece is desired. It need not be a cruel task. 
Draw up the skin one or two joints and cut off 
about three inches of the vertebra. ‘Then the skin 
returns and heals quickly and completely. 

Owners of sheep often wish to move some of 
them in a wagon. ‘The best way is to stretch a 
rope lengthwise of the box and fasten it firmly. 
To this tie each sheep by a smaller rope round 
the neck, having sheep on both sides of the rope. 

One of the profitable moves is to keep all the 
wethers and feed them generously on turnips and 
oat hay, or oats on the straw, until they will dress 
about 100 pounds and net their owner $10 to $12 
each. ‘This is not difficult nor expensive and it 
enriches the farm. | HOoLiisTER SAGE. 


PIGEONS AS PETS 
WE READ much of the profit to be derived 


from raising pigeons for squabs, of the 

money to be made from the “slaughter 
of the innocents,” but little in the popular prints 
as to their desirability as pets. Many a boy with 
his single pair or his small loft of Fantails, Homers 
Tumblers, Pouters or other varieties, will vouch 
for the fact that this is all wrong, that more solid 
enjoyment and interest can be extracted from his 
feathered pets than from a houseful of inanimate 
toys. Many a brain-weary professional man finds 
needed relaxation, and life takes on a more roseate 
hue in the company of his cooing and strutting 
friends. ‘The loft may be a soap-box in the corner 
of some outbuilding, and shelter but a single pair 
of pigeons, or it may be more pretentious, and 
house a larger flock in greater variety. In any 
event, the pleasure derived is real, helpful, improv- 
ing, and the cost small. A single mated pair will 
give a start, and a small box in some out-of-the- 
way corner, with two nests, will serve them for a 
home. Many a city boy, with little or no ground 
space, has his pigeon coop on the roof of the house 
and hes elevated in more senses than one by his 
associations there. 

Aside from any utilitarian qualities they may 
possess, this family of birds is well worthy of the 
consideration of all country dwellers. Most 
people like to have about them some animals 
which are responsive to kind attention. Most 
varieties of pigeons respond readily to good treat- 
ment, and many of them become very tame. The 
care and breeding of pigeons is also an excellent 
method of cultivating the faculty of close observa- 
tion and careful attention to minute details, and is 
thus to be commended to anyone, young or old. 

In most of our cities, large flocks of pigeons may 
be found building their nests and raising their 
young in the steeples of churches, towers of public 
buildings, and various other secure retreats. 
Belonging to no man, they seek their food in the 
streets, about warehouses, and wherever scattered 
grain is found. I have seen them about the ferry 
houses, and even on the ferry boats, walking un- 
concernedly about almost under the feet of the 
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hurrying passengers. I have known clerks in 
some of the business offices to buy pigeon feed to 
scatter in the courts and on the window ledges to 
lure these aérial wayfarers where they could be 
observed, and thus enliven the monotony of the 
caged workers. And a hardened individual he 
must be who would harm one of these trusting 
innocents. 

Why, then, should not the occupant of a country 
place enjoy the companionship of such easily 
raised and cheaply kept feathered pets? A point 
in their favor is that, if desired, they may be made 
to pay their way. ‘The young of about all the 
varieties make excellent squabs—if one have the 
heart to kill them. If not, and good birds be’ pro- 
cured for foundation stock, a fair-income may be 
secured from the sale of breeders. I have in mind 
one boy who started only a few years ago by keep- 
ing a few pigeons as pets, who has won prizes: at 
some of our best shows, and now has a demand 
for birds beyond his ability to supply, at prices 
that most of us would consider high. His pets 
have much more than paid their way. 

Pigeons form a family distinct from true poultry. 
The anatomical structure is entirely different. 
But two eggs are laid before incubation begins. 
The male and female both sit on the nest, though, 
true to tradition, the male does only about one- 
fourth of the day’s work. But the most singular 
distinction is the peculiar method by which the 

oung are fed. ‘The latter, unlike chickens, are 
helpless when hatched, and remain so until near 
maturity. They are fed in the nest by the parent 
birds, with what has sometimes been called “ pig- 
eons’ milk,” a curdy secretion produced in the crops 
of the parent birds only at hatching time, 
which is disgorged into the beaks of the young. 
After about three days, a little of the ordinary 
food of the pigeons is mingled with it, after which 
the curdy secretion decreases for about a week 
or ten days, when it ceases entirely. 

The young reach full size in about a month or a 
little more, so that the stock may be increased very 
rapidly, as the female usually lays two more eggs 
before the young are out of the nest. Some 
varieties hatch and raise as many as six or eight 
pairs each year, and occasionally we hear of some 
that exceed this. 

Our domestic pigeons are descendants of the 
Rock Dove, or Blue Rock Dove, according to 
Tegetmeier. It is a curious fact that none of the 
other species of doves is capable of domestication. 
The number of existing varieties into which pigeons 
have become divided is bewildering to the novice. 
The requirements for some of the varieties, accord- 
ing to show standards, hinge upon so ‘slight a 
matter as a definite number of white feathers in a 
wing. 

Most, if not all, of the varieties make good pets 
if properly handled. Probably the best guide in 
selecting the variety to be kept would be the per- 
sonal preference of the one most interested. 

The best known variety of pigeon is probably 
the Homer. Its distinguishing characteristic is 
its remarkable power of flight, and its attachment 
toitshome. ‘The birds of this variety are strongly 
built, yet trim and neat and pleasing to the eye. 


“There are several different colors of Fantails, the White being 
most popular” 


COUN TRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


This is the. variety most largely used for squab 
breeding, both pure-bred and crossed with Runts 
and other varieties, and hence are excellent for the 
amateur who wishes to make his pets pay their 
way by sacrificing them to market demands. 

A retired physician of my acquaintance has a 
fine flock of White Fantails and Pouters. He 
keeps them, in one flock, in an unused box stall 
in his barn. He says that the two breeds will 
not mix if only mated pairs are put in. He says, 
also, that he likes these varieties best because, in 
addition to their other desirable qualities, they 
stay close by home, and are thus safer from ma- 
rauders. He has no wire-covered flight, but gives 
them their liberty toward night each day. 

There are several different colors of Fantails, 
the white being most popular. The Fantails are 
bred for a great spread of tail, which is carried 
upright, or rather forward, like a fan. The back 
is short, breast full, neck long and slender, and head 
carried upright, meeting the tail. 


Among the more comely-shaped pigeons raised as pets are 
the Swallows 


The Pouter has long, feathered legs, a jong but 
slender body, an erect carriage, and has the power 
of filling the crop with air to an enormous extent, 
forming an almost perfect globe. ‘This gives it a 
very odd appearance, and many fancy this variety 
on this account. There are several different 
colors. 

I was told by a pigeon fancier of a Pigmy Pouter, 
left an orphan, and given to a lady who fed and 
cared for it, which became so tame that it would 
ride on her shoulder all over the house and garden. 
If she were in a room filled with people, and gave 
a peculiar call, the bird would seek her out at 
once, and manifest unmistakable affection. 

One old fancier, who has kept a large number 
of varieties, says that he considers the Short- 
Faced Tumblers the best for pets, though, owing 
to their peculiar method of flight, they are very 
likely to become the victims of hawks and crows. 
The Tumbler is a small. bird, with a peculiar 
carriage, globular head and diminutive beak. 
Its singular method of turning somersaults, or 
tumbling, in its flight, gives the name. Some 
very highly bred specimens have this quality to 
such an extent as to be almost incapable of flight. 
Their peculiar antics are very amusing. Of the 
same class are the Parlor Tumblers, still less 
capable of flight, and more given to tumbling or 
rolling. 

Those mentioned are probably the leading 
varieties kept for pets, though there are several 
other candidates, each with its peculiar recom- 
mendations. Jacobins, Turbits, Owls, Dragoons, 


Swallows and Magpies are a few of the other. 


varieties to be noted. ‘The only way to settle as 
to the variety to be kept for pleasure is to study 
the different kinds, select the one which, con- 
sidered all around, is most pleasing. It may be 
necessary to breed and handle several kinds be- 
fore a'choice is finally made. But there cannot 
fail to be much pleasure derived, as well as knowl- 
edge acquired, in the operation. 

In preparing quarters for any breed of pigeons 
bear in mind that each pair requires two nests, 
for the reason that the female lays her second 
hatching of eggs and begins to set on them before 
the first pair of young ‘are large enough to leave 
the nest. And be sure to provide plenty of nest- 
ing material if you keep them confined. Pine 
needles are excellent for this purpose. 

F. H. VALENTINE. 
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AUTUMN DUTIES IN THE POUL- 
TRY YARD 


E ARE culling our young stock very closely 

now, sending many to the boiling pot for 

our own use, and many to market. ‘This 
gives the remaining birds more room and a better 
chance to develop. 

At this season, we feed a good bit of grain in the 
straw, changing the variety every day or two. We 
put it in some clean place, and it is interesting to 
note how the birds thresh out the grain. They 
get plenty of good exercise in this way, and do not 
gorge themselves, as might be the case if fed nothing 
* but clear grain. 

Sunflower seeds are greatly relished by the birds 
at this time, and they put the birds in fine plumage 
for the fall and winter shows. We feed. them 
sparingly, however, as they are apt to cause a 
looseness of the feathers. 

We are laying in an abundant supply of the 
falling leaves for use upon our poultry-house floors 
during the winter. We always use them plenti- 
fully, because they serve to carpet the floors, keep- 
ing the house and fowls warmer, and also make 
good material in which to scatter the grain. 

The brooders and roosting coops that we used 
during the past summer, are being thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected and stored away indoors 
for use again next season. 

Sometimes glass gets broken out of the windows 
during the summer, or perhaps cracks appear in 
the walls or roof of the poultry house. All of 
these, together with any similar defects, should be 
remedied at once. Colds and roup are the results 
of draughts and dampness. 

Whitewashing is a good thing at any time, but 
is especially so just now, because the birds should 
go into winter quarters that are clean, light and 
cheerful. For producing this effect, there is noth- 
ing quite so good as a liberal application to the 
interior of the poultry house of a good lime wash, 
to which has been added a small quantity of car- 
bolic acid for the purpose of killing bacteria. It is 
a good idea also to whitewash the nests thorough- 
ly, inside and out. 


R. B. Sanpo. 


A HEADLESS HEN HAREM 


ANY an amateur has questioned whether 
hens would lay as many eggs without the 
company of a male. Many a hen lover 

has got into trouble with his sleep-loving neighbors 
or the municipal authorities because of their ob- 
jections to the clarion call of Chanticleer. To 
these troubled souls, a crumb of comfort may be 
given by the fact that, unless the eggs are to be used 
for hatching, the crower is an unmitigated nuisance. 
The hens will lay just as well without his company. 
If I didn’t want eggs to hatch, I wouldn’t keep a 
male bird within a mile of the hens. Another 
thing not generally known is that infertile eggs will 
keep much better than those that are fertile. So 
there are more reasons than one for doing away 
with the head of the hen harem. 
F. H. VALENTINE. 


“The Fantails are bred for a great spread of tail, which is 
carried upright like a fan” 


[In order to make these departments of the greatest possible value, we should like to have interesting personal experiences with poultry, dogs, borses, cattle, 


etc., stories or anecdotes that make a point or have real humor, and any facts or requests for facts that our readers care to send us. 


you forward, which prove to be available, will be paid for at our regular rates —Tue Epirors.] 


THE WHOLE ART OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP 


THIRD LESSON 
\ \ Y HEN one makes a first attempt to train a 


horse, the animal should certainly be 
“steady to ride’—a phrase that does not 

mean much to the ordinary dealer, but at least 
promises that someone has been on the back of 
the horse before it is parted with, bearing that 
recommendation. No one should undertake to 
handle a perfectly green colt or a spoiled horse 
who is not a really skilful and determined rider. 
Any horse of moderate size that has spirit and 
four good legs may be made into a good saddle- 
horse; but it is not worth while to waste time and 
care upon an inferior animal, unless as an experi- 


A typical Hungarian 


ment to see what training will do for an unpromis- 
ing subject. 

The best horse for riding is one that is nearly 
thoroughbred, with just enough cold blood to 
correct the low action and long stride of the super- 
ior animal. I am a great admirer of the desert 
horse—when he does not come any nearer than the 
Darley Arabian. 7 

No horse intended for the saddle should exceed 
fifteen hands three inches in stature, and for my 
use I should cut off the odd inches. ‘The best 
saddle-horse in America is an inbred Denmark 
that refuses to rack or pace. For grace, agility, 
action, stamina and courage no horse surpasses 
one of those highly bred youngsters that come 
from the best Hungarian studs. These horses 
are difficult to train, but once they submit they 
are the most trustworthy of servants. But what- 
ever its breed may be, the horse for riding must be 
nimble, spirited and docile if his master is to gain 
all the pleasures that tle exercise gives. 

Any horse that has vivacity enough to make it 
fit for the saddle will become troublesome if it 
does not get sufficient exercise to work off its 
superfluous lightness of heart. ‘These little ebulli- 


tions of spirit are not usually dangerous, being 
for the most part a disposition to shy at well- 
known objects or to indulge in those stiff jumps 
known as crow-hops, but they are breaches of 
discipline and the occasion for them should not be 
offered. Besides, one breach of discipline leads 
to another, and vice may follow such disorderly 
actions. 

About fifty years since, Baucher, the great mas- 
ter, formulated the method which is ‘now the 
foundation of all others of any value, although the 
obligation is not always admitted and is even often 
denied. His theory, that we are to obtain control 
over every action of the horse by cultivating the 
muscular motions that naturally follow the applica- 
tion of the atds until they become instinctive, is a 
scientific proposition and was a stroke of genius. 
By such means we may destroy the active, or 
wilful, and the passive, or physical, resistances 
of the horse, and obtain complete, immediate and 
precise mastery over every impulse. 

The hand rules that part of the horse in front 
of the saddle, the spurs govern the croup; between 
hand and heels we may form any combination of 
the weights and forces of the extremities, and 
produce those effects of union and balance under 
the rider that insure exactly the movements he 
requires. 

After a horse is quiet to ride—that is, when it 
will bear its master without violent resistances— 
three or four months of systematic training should 


“Talisman” volunteers the crow-hop 


bring it to as satisfactory a state as could reason- 
ably be desired for ordinary purposes. The 
most highly trained horses in Europe are those of 
the Royal and Imperial Spanish Riding School of 
Vienna. These horses, usually of Lippizaner 
breed, are kept for one year on the longe line— 
that is, they are not mounted for that time—and 
it is quite another year before they are considered 
fit to show. But they are simply manége horses 
and are not used for pleasure riding or for sport. 


Through the kindness of His Serene Highness, 
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Prince Rudolph von Lichtenstein, First Equerry 
to the Emperor, I was given a special exhibition 
of the horses of this school, and the control ex- 
hibited by Herr Meixner, oberreiter, was mar- 
velous. For pleasure, sport or war our horses 
perfectly answer their purposes without the cap- 
riole, the ballotade, the croupade or the pesade 
being among their accomplishments, but it is 
always a pleasure to train a horse to the high airs 
of the manége or to see one perform them. 

As long as the rider is using the snafHle in very 
simple movements, both hands are employed upon 
the reins; but when he comes to use the severe 
curb-bit, in those delicate manipulations so neces- 
sary with such an instrument, only one hand should 
hold the reins; for it would be as difficult to write 
or sketch with two hands as to keep both on the 
curb-reins and have the proper effects. 

The four reins should be held in the left hand 
in the following manner: the curb-reins divided 
by the little finger, the snafHe-reins divided by 
the long finger, the loose ends of the reins carried 
through the hand and held against the forefinger 
by the thumb, which should point, nail upwards, 
to the horse’s ears. The right hand may be 
carried upon the loose ends of the reins to assist 
the bridle-hand, if necessary. 

The two bits should never have effect at the same 
time; when one is in operation the reins of the 
other should have no tension. The snaffle is 
effective in elevating or in depressing the head of 
the horse and in correcting the faults induced by 
the more severe bit. Epwarp L. ANDERSON. 


CEDAR SHAVINGS VERSUS FLEAS 


F your dogs are troubled with fleas, a very 
simple way to get rid of the pest is to provide 
beds of fresh cedar shavings or, better, cedar 

excelsior in the kennels or wherever the dogs sleep. 
The scent is not at all unpleasant to the dogs, but 
is abhorrent to the fleas. . When a dog’s coat gets 
thoroughly scented, not only do the fleas leave him 
while asleep, but they will not jump upon him when 
he is out in the sand during the day. 

Harrop Pirxin. 


Carrying the hind legs unaer the mass 
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TO TEACH A DOG HOW TO 
RETRIEVE 


EARLY everyone likes a good retriever. 
N Even the non-sportsman likes to have his 
dog bring back a stick thrown into the 
water for him to fetch. And no one enjoys this 
more than the dog, especially if he be one of the 
water-loving breeds. These water dogs can 
chiefly be found among the spaniels, for we should 
remember that in retrievers (proper), Chesapeake 
Bay dogs and all the setters there is a trace of the 
spaniel. ‘The chief item in training a dog is to 
gain his confidence. Take a child out to bathe 
and “duck” the youngster and you will frighten 
his very soul out of him. And so it is with a dog. 
Never throw him in if he refuses to go; and espe- 
cially is this the case with a puppy. By casting 
him into the water you unnecessarily exert your- 
self and spoil the dog at the same time. ‘To teach 
a puppy to retrieve, make up a soft ball of yarn 
‘or one out of an old stocking, or something of that 
‘sort. Commence by playing with the puppy, 
placing the ball in his mouth. Throw it a yard 
away and encourage him w fetch it back to you; 
pat him now and then and encourage him with 
some bit of food. ‘That will teach him to come 
back at once and not run away with his plaything. 
Press his mouth gently if he refuses to give up the 
ball and berate him at the same time. But let 
your voice be gentle; it is your policy to build 
him up and not to shatter his inclinations. Throw 
the ball farther and farther and let him have a 
lesson of a quarter of an hour twice a day. Do not 
tire him. When the water has lost the chill of 
winter take him to a spot where the shore gently 
shelves away into the deep water; repeat your 
land tactics a little at a time; he will soon gain 
confidence and you are the possessor of a good 
retriever with all the desires in him that go to the 
making of an excellent dog for all purposes. If 
you have another dog with you, that is already 
a good water dog, your pupil will gain confidence 
even more quickly. F. FREEMAN Lioyp. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON DOG 
TRAINING 


HERE are three qualifications necessary 

for the successful bringing up of any dog: 

First, a quiet, pleasant ‘voice; second, 
patience; third, perseverance. 

It is wrong to strike a dog to make him obey, 

except in extreme cases. The animal’s intelligence 


Be firm but never 


Begin training when the dog is young. 
angry with him 


is limited, and if, when training him to do a cer- 
tain thing, the voice grows louder and louder, the 
dog will naturally become confused, will cower 
down and refuse to obey; while if firmly, without 
show of impatience, you repeat over and over 
‘what you wish him to do, he will gain confidence 
and understanding. 

My own dog, a heavyweight Boston terrier 
(thirty pounds), came to me at the age of three 
months about five years ago, and I have had sole 
charge of him ever since. At the time he came, 
he was timid and cowering in the extreme—sure 
evidence of harsh treatment—and literally squirmed 
along the floor when spoken to. I made up my 
mind then and there that in one way or another 
this must he overcome. 

I began at once the usual housebreaking, and 
may as well put down right here that in order to 
train a dog properly, every other occupation in 
one’s daily routine will have to be put aside as a 
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secondary matter; and if the puppy is exercised 
outdoors regularly every two hours, very little 
trouble will be experienced in housebreaking. 

One of the first things I taught this dog, after 
the housebreaking, was to keep out of the dining- 
room when we were at the table. It took exactly 
one luncheon hour to accomplish this, but I made 
up my mind in advance that my luncheon would 
be more or less interrupted. Before I went to 
the table I sat him firmly down outside the door. 
He ran in as soon as I was seated and tried to 
climb into my lap. I took him and looked directly 
into his eyes, said gravely, “No no, Patsey,” and 
placed him in the next room again. ‘This per- 
formance was repeated over a dozen times, and 
each time he looked penitent when I said ‘“‘no, no,” 
but I finally made him understand that I had 
nothing against him but wanted him to keep out. 
Now he sits on the threshold, during every meal, 
and never offers to budge till I snap my fingers. 

I have taught him to meet the postman at the 
door and bring the mail upstairs; also to bring 
his collar to me in the morning to be put on. It 


to bring his collar to me in the 
morning” 


**T have taught him 


was quite hard to teach him these two tricks; 
many was the time that | walked around the house 
step by step, very slowly, holding his jaws over 
the paper or collar, till at last he gripped it himself. 

There are scores of theories regarding the feed- 
ing and exercising of dogs—which may be all very 
well with fancy and very highly bred animals— 
but Patsey was brought up on plenty of simple, 
well-cooked fresh food, and he is as healthy and 
lively a production as can be found anywhere. 
A great part of this is due to his regular exercise. 
He runs anywhere from two to six miles every 
day, beside my runabout, and comes home just 
healthily tired out, sleeps perhaps two hours, then 
eats his dinner of meat, fresh vegetables, cereal, 
soup, mufhins, or dog biscuit (dry), just as it hap- 

ens. He has his bowl of fresh water close at 
hand, and I always let him eat and drink his fill. 

These illustrations from Patsey’s life may. serve 
as suggestions to some dog owner who is having 
his first experience. The necessary rules are 
simple, and are applicable to any pet dog of rugged 
breed. They may be summed up in a few words 
thus: be patient; never raise your voice; persist 
in carrying out your idea till the dog learns what 
you want of him; and feed and water generously 
if his exercise 1s sufficient to counterbalance his 
appetite. Two things I might add: have his bed 
in a warm place and air it every day; go to a good 
veterinary if he seems sick or ailing. 


TRIMMING THE EARS OF GREAT 
DANE PUPPIES 


FEW people, more nice than wise, object 
to the trimming of puppies’ ears because 
they consider it a cruelty on a par with 

the docking of horses’ tails. I confess I belonged 
in that category myself until experience taught 
me that cruelty lay in not trimming them. 

The extremities of the ears are abnormally 
tender, and being long and drooping are always 
getting hurt. I took especially good care of my 
first Great Dane, but his ears were almost con- 
tinuously raw and bleeding at the edges. There- 
fore, with my first litter of pups, I decided to try 
trimming. When the pups were about two 
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months old I had a veterinarian perform the 
operation, which is not so painful as one would 
think. 

Immediately after the trimming the doctor 
covered the cut parts well with vaseline, and there- 
after the only care required was anointing with 
vaseline once a day and “pulling” the ears—that 
is, taking the ear close to the head between the 
thumb and fingers and pulling the skin down 
toward the extremities a few times just before each 
anointing; this will enable the ears to heal well 
over the edges. If this pulling is not done the 
skin will draw back in healing, leaving the cartilage 
exposed and unsightly. 

The best age to trim puppies’ ears is from six 
to twelve weeks, preferably in the spring or fall 
when the weather is moderate and there are no 
flies, but I had it done in January one year, keep- 
ing the pups in a warm box stall in the horse barn, 
and they did as well as in warmer weather. 

Trimming the ears not only adds to the ap- 
pearance of the dog, but after they are once healed 
from the operation there is no further suffering 
from bleeding, because the part trimmed off is the 
tender part of the ear, and it is a well-known fact 
that the cuticle on a scar made by the healing of 
a wound is stronger and less sensitive than before. 
It also saves the dog much annoyance and suffer- 
ing from fly-bitten ears in the summer time. 
But don’t attempt to be your own surgeon; a 
veterinarian will charge only $1 for each puppy. 

The trimming of terriers’ ears has not this 
raison d’étre, but is merely a fad, orginating prob- 
ably in the custom of trimming bull terriers’ ears 
to lessen the chances of their being torn in the ring. 
It must be confessed that trimming does improve 
their appearance, however. P. D. Earte. 


GOOD WASHES FOR THE DOG 
W oni the cooler weather of September our 


canine friends will find life a little more 

comfortable, for the hot weather of July 
and August is very trying to all animals. The pest 
of fleas will also be less, and that is something 
which calls for constant attention on the part of 
the owner. It is not sufficient to see about them 
once a week or when the persistent scratching of 
the dog is an annoyance to people he is with. ‘They 
should be kept under by constantly working for 
their extermination. Within the last year or two 
some very good preparations have been put upon 
the market, which are handy to use and perform 
good work. My method of applying a liquid prep- 


as 


The three necessary qualifications are: a quiet, pleasant voice; 
patience; perseverance 


aration is to have it a little stronger than the form- 
ula of dilution. if it calls for fifty parts of water, 
make it about thirty-five. ‘Then saturate the dog’s 
coat with plain water and when it is well wet to the 
skin apply the insecticide in any convenient way, 
by laying it on with the hand, running it out of a 
jug or daubing it on with a sponge. By this plan 
it 1s economically used, and in place of running off 
the coat, soaks in where the insects are. Soaps 
are all well enough when the dog needs washing, 
but that should be done as seldom as possible as it 
does not improve the coat as a rule, whereas cold 
water and any clean insecticide leaves the coat 
with all its polish remaining. I do not recommend 
the sticky sheep dip insecticides for house pets as 
the dog needs to be washed after it has been applied. 

For the house dog some of the more mod- 
ern exterminators are preferable. 

James Watson. 


DO YOU KNOW é that we are selling full els of working drawings 


house that appears in our series of designs >? 


just what you want. 


and specifications for each 


There is a design on the next page that we think may be 
If not, watch the series; there are other designs coming. 


HOW WE DECORATED OUR WALLS 


AN EXPERIMENT WHICH PROVED A SUCCESS—SECURING ATTRACTIVE, HARMONIOUS 
AND PERMANENT COLORS FOR WALLS AT THE PRICE OF GOOD WALL PAPER 


NE of the most serious problems which 
confronted us in our new home was how 
to decorate the walls. We had one fixed 

idea on the subject, but that was negative: that 
under no circumstances should our walls duplicate 
the walls in the average house, with a red hall, 
a Nile green parlor and bedrooms resembling a 
rose garden in June. What they should be 
remained for future inspiration to suggest. 

We moved into the house and studied the mat- 
ter seriously, while looking at the ugly rough- 
surfaced plaster which the builder, at our request, 
had left. 

Thinking that all wisdom and taste in matters 
pertaining to house decoration should reside in the 
minds of professional decorators, one by one these 
gentlemen came to the house for the purpose of 
offering suggestions and of giving estimates. All 
manner of wall covering, from tapestry and bur- 
lap to patent fresco washes, and from plain car- 
tridge paper to sprigged and striped effects to 
correspond with the Colonial furniture, were 
discussed. Nothing seemed suitable. ‘The plain 
papers were warranted to fade, and the fresco tints 
were pale and lifeless. We wanted to solve the 
problem for durability as well as for suitability. 

The idea came to use oil paints upon the rough 
walls; these would not fade and they would have 
a sufficient body. But oil colors were shiny, and 
that would not do. ‘The walls would look like those 
of a hotel kitchen. But by using paint that has 
been mixed with turpentine instead of oil a dull 
surface is obtained—known as a “‘flatted”’ finish. 
Instead of mixing our own lead and turpentine, as 
a matter of convenience we decided to try the 
experiment of taking from the cans of ready- 
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mixed paint that could be bought nearby as much 
of the oil as possible and replacing it by turpentine. 
Fortunately we found that we could secure pails 
of paint that had been standing upon the shelves 
in the paint shop for some time without being dis- 
turbed. ‘The lead, of course, had settled to the 
bottom, leaving the oil on top. This oil was care- 
fully poured off, and enough turpentine was 
stirred into the residue to make the mixture flow 
well from the brush. 

The walls had by this time settled enough for 
cracks to appear. hese were carefully filled in 
with plaster of Paris and the walls were covered 
with a sizing of glue. ‘This was allowed to dry 
thoroughly. The reason for sizing the wall is 
to secure an even finish. If the glue is not applied 
the wall will have a patchy appearance caused by 
the fact that the paint will soak into some parts of 
the plaster, while on other parts it will stay on the 
surface. 

Then came the all-important question of color. 
The colors of the trade looked raw and crude, and 
did not harmonize with the woodwork. We had 
read of the serious effects of wall colorings upon the 
mind—how insanity was produced by living in red 
rooms, how cold blue north rooms helped to bring 
on melancholia, and how yellow walls gave the 
mental suggestion of great riches. We decided to 
have a great deal of yellow, especially in the 
reception hall. 

The mixing of the colors could not be trusted 
to a workman who knew nothing of the result 
consequent upon putting blue and yellcw together, 
or yellow and red, or of warm or cold tones. Hav- 
ing had some experience with colors on the palette, 
we attempted the mixing ourselves. 
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The yellow selected for the reception hall looked 
pale and lifeless when put by the side of the dark 
oak woodwork, but a dash of vermilion with the 
yellow gave the desired result. ‘This mixture was 
put upon the hall, up the stairway and through the 
upper hall. The woodwork and floor of the living- 
room had been finished a forest-green color, so 
the wall covering of that room must be a lighter 
green of the same shade. It was not an easy 
matter to get this, but by a judicious mixture of 
green, yellow and white the correct shade was 
found. In rooms where beam ceilings did not 
solve the ceiling question, the ceilings were painted 
the same color as the side walls, with white enough 
used in the mixture to lighten it considerably. 
This is in accordance with the rule that from the 
floor the eye should be carried up to lighter tones. 

With slight changes in the mixtures, these colors 
were used for all of the rooms in the house. Two 
coats of the paint were necessary in order to get 
a perfectly even surface. ‘The result is a wall 
covering of dull finish in exactly the shades needed 
to harmonize with the woodwork and to make an 
unobtrusive and effective background for furnish- 
ings. When soiled, the walls can be washed with 
soap and water. After a trial of eight years the 
colors are as fresh and satisfactory to-day as when 
first applied, and when pictures are rehung there 
are no dark spots of unfaded color behind them. 
Nail holes are more obtrusive perhaps than im 
walls covered with paper, but hanging pictures by 
wires from a molding is a better method anyway. 

The expense of this decoration is about the same 
as that of paper of good quality. ‘The experiment 
has proved a success both from an artistic and a 
utilitarian point of view. 
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The covered porch, extending partly across the front, is free from its usual great drawback, for here it darkens no room. 
The walls are of roughcast plaster, relieved by dark brown stained trim of cypress 


A HOUSE AROUND ONE CHIMNEY 


HOMER KIESSLING, arcuirTecr 


(Estimated for the vicinity of Boston, Mass. 


NE way to save money in building a house 
6) is to plan it so that one chimney will fill 
all requireménts. A chimney is an 
expensive item in building, not only because of the 
brick, mortar, flue lining and labor required, but 
also because of the expense of framing the floor 
joists and beams around it at each floor level. 

Here is a plan for a modest little home in which 
one chimney has been made to serve furnace, 
kitchen range and three fireplaces—surely a task 
that makes it pay for itself many times over. 

Remembering that the most economical plan 
to build is the perfect square, it is at once evident 
that the plan here illustrated approximates that 
form very closely indeed. 

The ideal location for the house is one in which 
it faces the southeast. This brings the morning 
sun into the dining-room and keeps the living-room 
the brightest room in the house. Upstairs the 
owner’s suite of bedroom, dressing-room and 
child’s room has the southwest exposure, securing 
the sun throughout the day. 
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Approximating the square—the most economical plan to 
build—the first floor plan is notably compact and con- 
veniently arranged 


To consider the plan in detail: There is a 
central hall with a lighted coat closet just inside 
the vestibule door. At the left the living-room 
opens up—a well-proportioned room whose length 
is increased on the axis by an ingle-nook paved with 
red tile. Cypress is used for the wood trim and 
ceiling beams, stained a deep brown. 

The door at the left of the symmetrical ingle-nook 
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end of the living-room leads to what the architect 
calls a “flower study.” It is little more than a 
bay in a passageway, yet because of its purpose, 
its many shelves and its tiled floor, it may well 
become the brightest spot in the whole home. 
Beyond it lies the den, an informal, cozy little 
room, with its wide window-seat, its corner fire- 
place, its beamed ceiling, and its little cupboards. 
On the other side of the hall is the dining-room, 
its woodwork painted white and its cream-tinted 
ceiling meeting the side walls in a molded cove. 
Triple windows light it from front and side, while 
at the back on the central axis the feature is a 
built-in sideboard. Here again this side of the 
room is perfectly symmetrical, for the door to the 
china pantry is balanced by one to a closet for the 
best dishes and table-linen. At the rear the 
kitchen is easily accessible from dining-room and 
front hall. ‘The back stairs are in the best possible 
position, for vegetables delivered at the back door 
may be carried into the cellar, and the maid, 
coming in at night, may go directly up to her room, 
without entering the kitchen at all. From the 
back porch ice may be put directly into the refrig- 
erator which is cased into the pantry. A laundry 
and a preserve closet are located in the cellar. 
Ascending the main stairway, which is of cypress 
stained brown, we find ourselves in a square cen- 
tral hall from which the three bedrooms, the sewing- 
room and the bathroom all open. Again the ser- 
vice stairs are out of the way, separating the 
maid’s room from the rest of the house. A 
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closet is provided for every room excepting the 
owner’s bedroom, this having its adjoining dressing- 
room with wardrobe cases and, last but not least, 
a fireplace to warm you while dressing on cold 
winter mornings. 

An attic supplies storage space and serves to 
keep the bedrooms cool in summer. 

Outside, the walls are finished with rough-cast 
plaster, applied on wire lath on a wood frame. 
We mention the outside wall-covering last pur- 
posely, for in a house of this kind the plan is the 
main consideration. Given a good plan, it matters 
little whether we clothe the exterior with plaster, 
shingles, clapboards or brick. Brick in most 
localities is too expensive. Wood, whether in 
shingles or clapboards, is getting to be very expen- 
sive and moreover it requires paint or repairs. 
Plaster, if properly put on, is a little more expensive 
than wood in most localities, but it needs no fur- 
ther attention, is attractive, durable, and always 
harmonious in a setting of green trees and 


shrubs. 


There are no awkward breaks in any of the second-story rooms, 
and in each the ceiling is flat and at the full height 


A detailed estimate of cost follows, figured in 
Boston and therefore higher than it would be in 
most other places throughout the country. 


TSCMCANON DS oo Sa-O1e fi ene sae tia ain WOR a Wd Be eitte ses $ 250 
POONGME So cc te SE Cary Sic Neh eaie sabe 8s 560 
Lumber for framing, walls, floors, roof,etc. ... .. 1,350 
Exterior and interior millwork. .................004. 1,0Cco 
Plastering, exterior and interior. ..............000005 1,250 
PRG i056 oa oe anes Wer ots HPT ROA SONI 0 te §co 
LAghtinil An HRCI E gieiek sven Seemcte ahs as es wea 350 
Plemting (WRctS Si hives. casi ee P58 sah dee mete sy «3 250 
Hardware, paper, fireproofing, etc...............04. 310 
Painting aNd Pape#ringe..g ca vec dev sceesceciv ests 450 
(MischianeOUs RIDDIM Se a a eee eds 400 
Ouncrete GORE HOOE Vous © eas bbs on ee bie sk cate cela 109 
Brickwork, fireplaces, C6056 05. o505si5. 00 od vide bev n ee oe als 500 

LOC fh is05 $7,270 


Note—The working drawings for this house have been pre- 
pared with the greatest care, down to scale and full-size details. 
Three blueprints from each drawing (one set mounted on linen 
for rough handling at the building) and three copies of the spec- 
ifications may be had from the publishers for $50. 
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There is a small enclosed service porch, so planned that the house presents an almost symmetrical rear to the garden side 


i 
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The cabin stands on a bluff overlooking Peconic Bay, sheltered by 


the surrounding woods 


A chimney was the third season’s addition. The 
mortar was left as it squeezed out from the joints 


An extension eight feet square was added in the third season at the 


east end of the cabin 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CABIN 


HOW A SEASIDE SUMMER HOME DEVELOPED IN THREE SEASONS 
FROM A SHAWL TENT TO A SLAB CABIN WITH A BRICK CHIMNEY 


E DECIDED to tna a site tor our summer 

home by tramping over all the nearby 

ground and investigating favorable situa- 
tions by camping. Pushing our way through the 
woods at the eastern end of Long Island one day, 
we came out on a bluff overlooking Peconic Bay. 
“*Paradise,”’ it was called by the old settlers, and 
Paradise it seemed to us. Here were isolation, 
high ground, woods, and the Bay—all the requisite 
surroundings for a summer home. 

We camped there under shawls spread upon 
cedar bushes, built campfires at the foot of the 
bluff, and toasted or broiled many a delicious bit 
of sea food. We dreamed, asleep and awake, of 
the time when our five-room cottage should grace 
the top of the bluff—a time which seemed not in 
the near future. However, we decided that we 
could have at least some sort of a simple shelter 
for a few camping things and a night’s lodging. 

During the winter a woodman cleared a little 
space on the bluff and made a road to it from 
the main thoroughfare and in a spring which 
was found half way down the bank, we drove a 
well. 

Slabs were shipped from Connecticut, trees 
felled for posts, sills and beams, and a handy man 
was hired to put the stuff together. ‘The first day’s 
experience in building convinced us that only a 
well-trained carpenter could build even a “shack” 
satisfactorily; that trees felled on the spot could 
not take the place of . seasoned timbers that the 
crooked sticks: called slabs-could never be put to- 
gether so as to make a place habitable for any living 
things excepting snakes and tree-toads; and, most 
important of all, that we were foolish while “‘at it” 
not to build a place large enough.to make us fairly 
comfortable. The vision ofa rustic shack van- 
ished, and preparations were made for building a 
habitation that should be worthy the name of 
“cabin.” 

A frame building was raised, 20 x 12 ft., seven 
feet high to the eaves and fourteen to the peak, 
with a porch extension six feet wide facing the Bay. 
The sides were tightly enclosed in matched 
boards, and “‘slabbed” with the crooked, half- 
round sticks. Our cabin then looked like the 
real thing, and fitted so perfectly into its surround- 
ings that we could not begrudge it its expensive 
rustic covering. [There were small windows on 
every side, closed with wooden shutters. One door 
opened toward the woods and one toward the 
water. Before the cabin was opened screen doors 
were hung and window screens fitted throughout 
the house. Not until late in the summer did we 
find it necessary to purchase half-window sashes 
to make the one room snug and warm. 

In furnishing the cabin we tried to provide 
every article we were likely to need, and to have 
nothing that was not for comfort. Our idea of 


By ELLA B. HALLOCK 


rest was not “roughing it,” but a quiet, simple, 
healthful life. 

One large table built in a corner formed the 
kitchen. Around this the cooking utensils were 
hung, and on it were two small oil stoves. A screen 
made of a clothes-horse covered with brown per- 
caline shut off this table from the rest of the cabin. 
The dining-table, covered with white oilcloth, 
stood against the side of the room. Between the 
dining-table and kitchen was the dish closet, and 
at the other side of the dining-table, in a corner, 
a small refrigerator. In the north end of the cabin 


a section of the floor had been taken up and a’ 


barrel sunk in the earth to servetas a cellar. 

One side of the cabin served for the kitchen and 
dining-room, the other for sleeping-rooms. [wo 
spring cots, provided with covers of homespun, 
plaid blankets, and plenty of pillows, served as 
comfortable beds at night and couches by day. 
There was no attempt at decoration, no draperies, 
no pictures, no vases—nothing to suggest arti- 
ficiality or cause unnecessary labor. 

Before the end of the first season a chimney was 
built on a shelf inside and a little cabin stove placed 
on a box near the kitchen table. 

The second season came, and with it the idea 
that it would be well if we did not have to cook, 
eat and sleep in the same room. After talking 
the matter over, the result was a swinging bedroom 
in one corner of the cabin. A platform about 
seven feet square was extended inward from the 
roof of the porch and suspended by timbers let 
down from the rafters. It was surrounded by a 
railing, reached by a winding stairease, and lighted 
by a new window. ‘The corner of the cabin under 


‘costing not far from fifty dollars. 


this was converted into a guest-room, enclosed by 
curtains that hung from a wire. 

With the coming of the third season it was 
evident that the cabin must be regarded as more 
than a mere temporary camp. ‘‘It would be per- 
fect,” the housekeeper ventured, “if those kitchen 
things could be taken out and a fireplace put in.” 
Again the carpenter came, and a kitchen extension 
eight feet square was added at the east end. 

The small chimney was taken down and a large 
chimney for a fireplace was built on the outside, 
Thanks to a 
friend’s inexhaustible garret, the fireplace was 
furnished with crane, hooks, andirons, teakettle, 
tongs and shovel. Burned in the-wood over the 
mantel were the words “Ein herzliches Wort hier,” 
a motto which proved to be an additional ‘game 
law”’ for the protection of the-higher species. 

Some of the left-over bricks were «piled neatly 
in the woods, and on them -the little*cabin*stove 
was ‘again put into service. Thestoyepipe was 
fastened up securely and in clear weather much of 
the cooking was done out here. 

When provisions run low we have only to put 
on our bathing suits at low tide and go down and 
gather scallops, clams, and crabs, or go a fishing. 
As autumn comes on, firelighting for eels begins. 
Thus, throughout the year the Bay is our market. 

Our cabin has cost about $400. In its present 
size it has fulfilled our immediate requirements. 
All the additions made to our original plan’ have 
tended to simplify life and add to our comfort. 
Our aim henceforth shall be to maintain and enjoy 
things as they are, lest in adding to our cabin home 
we multiply our cares. 


A hanging bedroom developed from the necessi- 
ties of the second season, 
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The fireplace is furnished with an old crane, hooks, andirons, teakettle and 
tools from a friend's garret 
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In this century-old room the dado is white, surmounted by a two-toned paper in warm browns. It is possible to have a new dining-room which is true-to-the-letter Colonial, as this repro- 
The cornice is of plaster above the picture molding. All the furniture is inherited duction shows. Only the furniture and china are old. Mr. John P. Benson, architect 
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Most modern dining-rooms are not so literally Colonial, carrying out the spirit rather Green Japanese grass-cloth over a white dado decorates the walls. The hangings and rug 
than the letter of the style. The furniture here is all antique, however, the sideboard being are red, the latter laid over a green filling. The low-boy was a wedding gift to the 
a particularly fine piece present owner’s grandmother 


Plenty of windows are a dining-room necessity. These are casements with leaded glass. There is nothing modern about this room, and it has served the same family for a hundred 
The straight-hanging curtains of raw silk are charming years. The cupboards are filled with Colonial silver, Sheffield plate and rare china 


COLONIAL DINING-ROOMS OLD AND NEW 


: The Readers?’ Service will jurnish you with 
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WEBER GRAND 
LOUIS QUINZE PERIOD 
In Antique Mahogany or Circassian 
Walnut with Ormolu Mounts 
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Harmonizing Pianoforte with Interior Decoration 


“ Music herself teaches us harmony.”—Beethoven. 


@\\HE conventional piano is unsuited for the Salon or Music- 
room where everything else is carefully planned for artistic 
effect. AA most conspicuous object in the furnishing of any 
room where it is placed, the piano deserves even greater 
attention from an artistic stand-point than almost any other article 
that enters the home. 


@ Recognizing this need in modern homes of elegance, we make a 
specialty of designing piano exteriors of the highest order of artistic 
merit. We maintain a special Art Department and command the 
best talent that is employed in this field of artistic endeavor. 


q So carefully are our art designs planned and executed that the pur- 
chaser of any of our special “period pianos” may rely upon its being 
absolutely correct in every line and detail. 


@ Full information will be furnished upon request and correspondence 
is specially solicited from architects and interior decorators. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 


FEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Avenue i ~ NEW YORK 


At the left of the sideboard is built an attractive recesscd china closet with drawers below 


The mantel shelf is built with a deep concealed tank, which is filled with growing ferns 


A SUCCESSFULLY FURNISHED DINING-ROOM 


HIS dining-room, which opens from the right 

of a large reception hall, is finished with 

side chair rail and plate shelf, the walls and 
ceiling being done in rough plaster in shades of old 
blue, the deeper shade being used below the chair 
rail, while the lighter shades are used on side walls 
and ceiling. 

The wood-work is of selected red_ birch, 
stained a rich mahogany, and rubbed to a dull 
finish. ‘The ceiling is handsomely and heavily 
beamed. 

But most unique, and directly opposite the 
central entrance and so forming the most important 
feature of the room, is the handsome mantel built 
of blue-gray stone, the fireplace being unusually 
large and deep in order to burn massive logs. ‘The 
fireplace is fitted and hung with genuine old hand- 
wrought iron crane and “hangings. The mantel 
shelf is built with a deep concealed tank which is 
filled with growing ferns, and high enough up so 
that the heat from the fireplace does not injure the 
plants. 

A small crevice is left near the top of the 
mantel through which, when turned on by the aid 
of a tiny hidden valve, the water flows down- 
ward over the surface of the rock, and in among 
the ferns with musical sound and fresh out-door 
sweetness. 

The tank which is of copper is trapped to 
allow for drainage, while a screen over the outlet 
prevents it from getting clogged. 

At the left of the fireplace 1s a high leaded window 
of opalescent glass in shades of amber and old blue. 
The shade of the central fixture, which is finished 
with a deep fringe of tiny amber glass beads, is 
also in amber opalescent glass and is suspended 
by a heavily wrought black chain, the framework 
of the shade also lending it touches of black. An 
artistically wrought iron fixture hanging either 
side of the mantel, gives the effect of having been 
put in place by huge iron pegs. 

Another important feature is the double-swung 
Dutch door leading into the pantry. It has hand- 
some glass panel top, leaded in amber shades, with 
border in old blues. 

At the left of the sideboard is built an attractive 
recessed china closet with a case of drawers below, 
which is fitted with old-fashioned glass pulls and 
brass escutcheons. The cupboard above is 
enclosed with two leaded crystal plate-glass doors 
in Colonial design. ‘This forms another attractive 
and essential feature of the room. 

In this dining-room there are no pictures hung, 
and it is entirely devoid of all ornamentation save 
for the plate shelf, which appropriately holds a 
quaint and shining array of old pewter, copper and 
rare old china. 

The room is furnished in genuine old-fashioned 
mahogany furniture. ‘The floor is laid in selected 


By CAROL EDWARDS 
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red birch finished in the natural wood. ‘The simple 
curtains are of a figured cotton material in soft 
shades of old blue. Two large windows add 
plenty of light and cheer, and the touches 
of amber and black give character to the whole 
room. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FURNITURE 


There is purposely no rug used in order to show 
the richness and beauty of the floor, and because of 
the work-saving and cleanliness without it. 

The size of this dining room is 14 ft. g in. x 
16 ft. 

The sideboard, which is a rare and interesting 
old piece of furniture, built from fine old mahogany, 
was found in a queer little shop among all kinds 
and conditions of both old and new furniture. In 
one of its drawers was found a faded and time- 
yellowed bill. dated over seventy-five years ago, 
which, with the warped and cracked condition of 
the top, together with the broken and dilapidated 
state of the old locks and hinges, assured me of the 
genuineness of its antiquity. 

The chairs were found in a much-battered con- 
dition in still another second-hand store, but the 
exquisite mahogany, evidently from the very heart 
of the tree, from which the framework of each chair 
was built, was most unusual and rare, and a 
treasure not often found or to be lightly passed by 
in these days. 

The old musty haircloth seats were replaced 
with handsome leather ones harmonizing richly 
with the color scheme of the whole room, the 
entire framework also being scraped and repolished, 
and lastly rubbed down to a dull finish. The 
entire cost of each chair was six dollars. This 
sum surely is nominally small considering the 
genuine value of a piece of furniture of such rarity 
and richness. ‘The old-time pieces were so well 
and faithfully put together that any amount of 
trouble, and I would almost say expense, would 
more than pay, since the quaint and restful sim- 
plicity of design so often found in the manufacture 
of these fine old pieces is always in good taste and 
style, and once reclaimed from their hiding places 
in dusty old attics, barns or storehouses, will easily 
outlive and outwear the new and often tawdry 
furniture of to-day. 

The material of which the simple but effective 
window curtains are made was but twelve and a 
half cents per yard, while the little ball fringe used 
in finishing was but a few cents more, and as it 
took but eleven and a half yards of both for all 
three windows, the cost was very little. 

The old spinning wheel and three-legged iron 
kettle were gifts, so that their intrinsi. value cannot 
be estimated and given, though they add materially 
to the room by giving it another touch of old- 
fashioned quaintness. 
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The cost of furnishing the dining-room was as 
follows: 
Mahogany ‘sideboatd i.e aes ee bac cae se $125.00 


MEK MENORONY COMING. Oi 8N 5 yo bas viele we aes 36.00 
WAMMORENO SEINE a Ua eas s ands Vode See 72.00 
RtCKIOe RI SE AUBO Gi. lok eeu se ma ves 4.00 

$237.00 


LAMP SHADES 


HE color of the shades is more important 

than the material of which they are made. 

Very soft and pleasing effects can be obtained 
with silk or paper, but porcelain and colored glass 
are by no means to be disdained. In fact the 
most interesting shades on the market to-day, and 
those in which most care has been taken to dis- 
tribute the light properly and save the eyes from 
glare without quenching the illumination, or 
making necessary the use of too much candle 
power, are in mosaic glass. “They come in all the 
period styles of decoration and each consists of 
hundreds of small pieces of colored glass bound 
with copper tape, and held together by ribs of the 
lead that is poured over them after they have been 
assembled on a wooden mould. It is impossible 
to break them like a porcelain shade. Even a fall 
against a marble floor only dents the shape slightly 
and displaces a few of the pieces of glass, seldom 
disintegrating any, so that complete repair is easy 
and inexpensive. But it isnot enough to buy the 
finest shade made. One must be sure that the 
color is right for the room. 

If the walls of the room are red don’t use 
a green shade. Let the red predominate in it. 
Red walls reflect red light best, and in a red 
light, look whiter and brighter and less near. 
Green walls reflect green light best, and in a green 
light look whiter and brighter and less near. Let 
the colors of the shade be like those of the walls. 


Contrasting colors simply kill off the light and 


throw a general gloom over everything. ‘This the 
reader can easily demonstrate for himself. 
Lewis A. VERBECK. 


CLEANING WINDOW SHADES 
E HAVE all heard the story of the woman 


who told the new maid to wash the curtains, 

meaning the lace ones, and came into the 
kitchen just in time to discover the newest window 
shades melting in the boiler. But we do not all 
know that when shades are merely dust-soiled the 
surface can be freshened by the application of hot 
corn meal. ‘The shade should first be spread out 
flat on a large table and the meal rubbed in with 
a circular motion of the palm. Then if rubbed 
gently with a soft, dry cloth the meal and the 
dust it has absorbed will be removed without leay- 
ing any trace of either. Lewis A. VERBECK. 
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The cold, wet Spring was a great disappointment as 
a painting season, Many were afraid to risk having the 
work done in the wet, and postponed it. 

Fall is in many respects an ideal time for painting. 
No frost or moisture below the painted surface to seep 
out and ruin the paint film. : 

We strongly recommend painting in the Fall; but 
read our book first, 

It is easy to know the vital points about paint—what 
the best wearing materials are and how to test them; 
what colors harmonize and what ones are the most 
durable; why ochre is very bad for priming and why 
both white lead and linseed oil must be free from 
adulteration. 

These points and many others clearly and interest- 
ingly explained in the booklet, “A Talk on Paint.” It 
will cost you nothing and may prove valuable to 

is maintained especially for the you. We have many letters from 
shaveaieace ol cur cabweubers : house-owners thanking us very heartily 
for it. Address Department N 


Meantime remember that the Dutch Boy Painter on 


4 : 2 si fa keg is ¢ are : Thi 
may be examined at your leisure the side of a keg is a guaranty that Pure White Lead 


will be found within. 


and without obligation to pur- 3 NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Here our books and magazines 


in whichever of the follow- 


chase. Subscriptions may be oy, ing cities 1% nearest You + 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 


. al Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
entered, magazines exchanged is Philadelphia (TohnT. Lects ce 


e site ours? (SY & B Co: Pitesb h | 
for bound volumes and various Wy LS 5 Madea Cae z. 


bindings compared, as a com- 


: : Money-saving and health-protect- 
plete stock of all publications ing plumbing is also of vital interest 


t . Send for booklet, 
will be found In the Library. edoae ehuakees” end for booklet 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


133 East 16th Street 
New York City 


MENNENS |@@faWn 


BORATED TALCUM [ii ie Home Beauty? 


TO [ET POWDER 5 a San T is largely a matter of paint and painting. Don’t forget ¢hat/ 


Architectural effect is essential—beauty of coloring, im- 


: perative. If you want your home to represent the ‘‘master 
“YOU’RE SAFE’’ | : work of a master painter’’ secure the des¢ painter you know— 

in the hands of the little — oo = —And supply him with ¢rue colors that work properly 
Seeeicion” min oc oat under the brush, and that remain bright and beautiful upon your building. 

whose results are certain, 


whose fees are small. ; “a W r r 

MENNEN’S (oem ‘‘High Pe és a oT te id Paint 
TOILET POWDER [2 Gh ig \wtandadar iqui ain 

Pict rom, Sanbare: OA ee Gives Best Results 

an’ Sat Gain Aoeceoaie ; , ee \ —Always. Absolute uniformity of quality insures that every gallon and each fresh brushful 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
able boxes — the ‘* box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
a guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No.1542. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 


G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 


Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TaleumPowder 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets. 


shall be like the last, in consistency and color. 


‘HIGH STANDARD” LIQUID PAINT contains only the mater- 2 


ials necessary to give it body, life, elasticity, color, beauty, brilliancy, 
wear-resisting qualities. It wears down to a clean, even surface— 
ideal for repainting. ‘‘HIGH STANDARD” PAINT covers thirty to 
fifty more square feet to the gallon than ordinary paint, and lasts 
from two to three years longer. 

Let us send you our book, ‘‘Paint and Painting;’’ contains infor- 
mation that should be in the hands of every one interested in the 
beauty and care of a home. Mailed free. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 Third St., East, Dayton, O. 
Paintmakers, Varnishmakers New York Chicago Kansas City 


‘The Little 
Blue Flag”? 


Protection 


OUTDOOR NEWS AND DISCOVERIES 


A QUESTIONABLE SUBURBAN IM- 
PROVEMENT 


T IS unfortunately true that many real 
estate dealers have no idea in the prepara- 
tion of a new subdivision for sale in build- 

ing lots except to make the whole tract level. This 
process often destroys the natural beauty of the 
place beyond repair. The accompanying illus- 
trations show the results of attempts to level the 
ground in two beautiful oak groves. All of the 
trees were mature, shapely and in fine con- 
dition. 

Last winter, however, clay soil was dumped on 
the ground so as to give a uniform slope. In one 
grove the original soil was covered to a depth of 
six to eighteen inches, while in the other the cover- 
ing varied from two to three feet. Last spring the 
foliage in the grove with shallow filling was some- 
what delayed in coming out but the leaves are of 
the usual color and appear to be perfectly healthy. 
In the other grove, however, most of the trees were 
killed outright. Some of them shed their leaves 
during the course of the spring but failed in the 
attempt to put out new leaves. Other trees did 
not even shed the old leaves and showed no signs 
of life with the advent of spring. Along the edges 
of the fill are some trees the roots of which were not 
covered. ‘These trees now show a perfectly nor- 
mal appearance. 

This whole occurrence may be looked upon 
as an experiment to determine the tolerance 
of oaks toward the burying of their-roots. In 
that light it is of some value although a large 
grove of excellent oaks was totally destroyed. It 
would appear that mature oaks are killed in a 
single season by covering the roots to a depth of 
two feet. In the grove which is now apparently 
healthy, although covered, it is impossible to predict 
what will happen next year as the clay becomes 
more firmly packed. Moreover, whoever buys the 
lots in this grove will have to add six inches or more 
of good soil before he can get a sod. This may 
prove the death of the trees. It would evidently 
have been far better to omit the clay covering and 
allow each purchaser to re-surface his lot to hisown 
taste. 


A SIMPLE WAY OF GETTING RID OF 
ANTS IN LAWNS 


N INDUSTRIOUS colony of ants may 


establish itself in a lawn and ruin the grass 
over a large area in a single season. If mounds 
are built by the ants these have to be removed, and 
in such cases the ant colony may as well be de- 
stroyed with carbon bisulphide, boiling water or 
kerosene. These remedies are well known and 
are nearly always successful. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the ants do not build mounds, but destroy the 
grass by constantly moving the soil particles from 
place to place about the roots. If an ant colony 
of this sort is noticed before the grass has been 
badly affected, a little bacon grease containing 
arsenic, paris green or tartar emetic, placed near 
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dead or dying 


This tree was left without filling around it and is in full foliage 
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the openings into the underground galleries, will 
cause the disappearance of the ants within a day 
ortwo. Some of them are killed and the others are 
frightened away. ‘The ant nuisance is thus abated 
without the necessity of re-seeding or re-sodding. 
The only needful precaution in the use of this 
remedy is that if arsenicals are used in the bait, 
pet dogs and cats should be kept out of the lawn. 


COUNTRY ROADS OF BURNT CLAY 
a. THE regions where clay, gumbo or adobe 


soils prevail the roads become almost 
impassable in the rainy season by reason of the 
soft, slippery and yet sticky nature of the soil. 
The well-known effects of baking clay, as observed 
in brick, finally suggested the idea of testing the 
process in making roads. ‘The first elaborate test 
of this sort was made at the St. Louis Exposition 
where walks and drives were surfaced with coarsely 
granular burned clay. ‘The material proved quite 


This grove was filled only six to eighteen inches and has 
remained thrifty 


satisfactory for the purpose. Recently a method 
has been devised for burning clay road beds so as 
to make them impervious. In Mississippi many 
of the country roads are of clay. To remove this 
and re-surface with other material would be very 
expensive. It has been found, however, that the 
clay may be burned in place. The road bed is 
first graded, then plowed deeply, then furrowed 
crosswise. Cordwood is next piled lengthwise so 
as to form flues. Two or three layers of smaller 
wood are piled above with layers of clay between, 
the pieces of wood and the chunks of clay diminish- 
ing in size toward the top, and being placed just 
close enough to allow air currents through the 
whole pile. If the operation is properly done the 
road will have six inches of burnt clay over the 
surface after leveling and rolling. ‘This material 
is very free from dust in dry weather and does not 
retain water in wet weather. 


wiser 


Those in the filling are 
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The dead trees have their roots buried under three feet of clay. Those on the edge of the 


PERPETUAL FERN CULTURE IN A 
SEALED BOTTLE 


ar Pere of a recent controversy regarding 
the supply of carbonic acid for growing 
plants, Mr. J. J. Willisrelatesa remarkable case in 
which an asplenium fern in the Rothamsted 
Laboratory has been growing continuously in a 
hermetically sealed bottle for 33 years. The 
bottle contains twelve and one-half pounds of soil 
taken from the first nine inches of a fertile field. 
The fern fills the whole bottle and the roots have 
permeated the soil completely. From time to 
time the fern dies down, and then springs up again 
with great vigor. ‘The mineral food requirements 
of growing plants are well known. It is also known 
that plants must have a supply of oxygen and 
carbonic acid. In order to explain the continued 
growth of the fern it is necessary to assume that 
all these elements are present in sufficient quantity 
in the bottle. As soon as the supply of carbonic 
acid runs too low parts of the fern die, the decom- 
position sets free the necessary element, and the 
life processes begin anew. ‘This case suggests the 
possibility of utilizing the sealed bottle method of 
culture for ferns and other plants as permanent 
household ornaments. In the place of bottles 
ornamental glass vessels could be used. Aside 
from being interesting curiosities such cultures 
would have the advantage of : equiring no attention. 


SNAILS AS HELPERS IN CITRUS 
ORCHARDS 


CURIOUS habit of snails has recently proved 
to be of some benefit to the orange growers 
of Florida. One of the worst if not the worst 
pests of the orange in Florida is the white fly. The 
leaves and fruit become covered by the honey-dew 
secreted by this insect. In the honey-dew the 
sooty mold finds very favorable conditions for 
growth. As the mold spreads over the fruit and 
leaves it lends them a filthy, smutty appearance. 
The mold may persist a long time after the white 
fly has been eradicated, and it is a difficult matter 
to remove the soot from the fruits so as to give them 
a presentable appearance. Now comes the 
announcement that two species of snails are doing 
the work of cleaning off the sooty mold in a satis- 
factory manner. Dr. E. W. Berger refers to them 
as the Manatee and Miami snails from the localities 
where they are most numerous. ‘These snails 
normally eat lichens on the bark of trees and in this 
respect are also of some benefit. “The Miami snail 
is a particularly voracious feeder on sooty mold. 
Dr. Berger found that each snail cleaned on an 
average five orange leaves a day. The other 
species is less industrious but does good work. 
Snails have also been observed to eat the rust spots 
from growing cereals. All of these habits are 
encouraging to the fruit grower and farmer. Ifthe 
lichen-eating snails show a tendency to spend con- 
siderable of their time feeding upon the fungi which 
affect plants it may be worth while to encourage 
the presence of the snails in orchards. 


filling are not affected 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. GQjRecent experiments in the 

direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the perfection of a 

notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size larger than the famous Quarter 
Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and exquisite tone, in which quality and not 
quantity has been the: first consideration. @ It is.a new departure in modern piano 
building, and in inviting attention to it we do so with much pridein the success of 
our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 803 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 


HOME-BREWED DYES, AND DYEING 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


Photographs by A. RapcLtyrFE DucGmMmore and HERBERT E. ANGELL 


HE era of homespun was also the era of 
home dyes. Dyestuffs were supplied by 
orchard, field, and woodside. They 

still abound there, ready to the hand of whoever 
knows how to make use of them. 

In dyeing it is essential to understand that dif- 
ferent textiles have different susceptibility to 
coloring matter. ‘hat is to say it is one thing to 
dye wool and silk, and quite another to dye cotton 
and flax. Old-time cloth makers almost never 
undertook the dyeing of tow. For one reason its 
natural tint was pleasing; for another it made only 
rough fabrics; for still another, it had such a trick 
of bleaching out in use, losing thus even its soft 
native neutrality. 

A hundred years back growing indigo was a 
great industry, both in lower Carolina and in 
Louisiana, but it is doubtful if the plantations 
produced crops greater than the aggregate of the 
indigo patches, planted strictly for 
home use. It was tedious and trouble- 
some to dye blue thus directly from 
the plant, still those fine economists, 
our great-grandmothers, did not shrink 
from it, even though the results, to 
their minds, fell far below the blue 
of the commercial article. But their 
descendants would hardly agree with 
them—the home-blues were so deli- 
ciously soft, and varied. ‘They ran the 
whole gamut of what we call art tones. 
So it might be worth the while of am- 
bitious experimenters to plant indigo 
patches, and see what they could 
achieve. ‘The plant is easily grown, 
though it requires a rich soil and y 
warm and sunny situation. It was 
cut at a little past blossom, broken up, 
steeped in rain water for several days, 
then at a stage of fermentation that 
only practice could decide, wrung out 
hard, and thrown away, leaving the 
coloring matter to settle in a cake at 
the bottom of the vessel. “These cakes 
were used the same as the boughten 
stuff. Setting a blue-dye pot of 
any sort was a_ serious matter— 
so serious that its proper elucidation is far beyond 
the scope of this paper. Suffice it to add that, in 
the hands of a past mistress, the blue-dye pot 
colored wool, cotton, linen and silk. Each fibre 
required some small differentiation. A great 
triumph was dyeing things clouded—especially 
stocking yarn. To dye clouded the thread was 
first reeled into hanks, then the hanks were bound 
round about, at about two handbreadths apart, 
with layer on layer of stout cornhusks, tightly 
wrapped, and tied. When they went into the dye 
the free strands took up color while the lengths 
underneath the husks, which were impervious to 


Black walnut bark, roots and nuts are all used for dyeing 
brown of different shades and require no setting 


water, remained white. The resultant fabric, 
either knitted or woven, was sure to be nicely 
clouded. Clouding of course was possible with 
any sort of dye, but was rarely resorted to, except 
with indigo blue and madder red. 

To dye cotton, either in yarn or woven, aside 
from. the superserviceable copperas, which gave 
a fine tawny tint with very little trouble, the main 
reliance was upon either swamp maple bark, red 
oak bark, or full-grown peach leaves. The best 
bark came from youngish trees of such quick and 
vigorous growth that they had reached a good size. 
First the bark-gatherer’s axe skelped away the 
rough outside, then cut long strips and shavings 
of that next the wood. But if he knew his busi- 
ness, or had a woodsman’s soul, he took bark but 
half-way round, choosing rather to maim two trees 
or even three, than to kill one outright. Still 


there were vandals and vagabonds who girdled 


Trunk and roots of a thrifty red oak. The bark dyes a light grayish brown with a tinge of green 


trees and destroyed them. ‘That is, however, be- 
side the mark. Bark-gathering could be done at 
any time, but the best bark was stripped in Sep- 
tember and October, when the new wood was 
forming, and the bark itself rich with sap. Prop- 
erly cut, and dried in the shade, it kept good for 
years. [he teeming and plenteous forest, however, 
made such providence rare. 

Swamp maple bark dyes anything from light 
gray to slate-purple, the difference lying in the 
strength of the infusion. ‘To make it, boil the 
bark three hours, preferably in an open iron kettle. 
Dip in a shred of the stuff to be colored—if it comes 
out too dark add water, if too light, put in more 
bark, and boil afresh. A peck of new-cut bark 
to five gallons of water gives a dye of average 
strength. After boiling, skim out the bark, and 
drop in a little alum—say a lump the size of a 
nutmeg for each two gallons of dye. Stir until 
well dissolved, then put in the things to be dyed 
—which must be clean, and wet all through with 
clear hot water. Push them quickly under, head 
and ears, so they may take color equally. Keep 
the dye boiling for ten minutes, then dip out the 
fabrics, hold them to air half a minute, above the 
pot, drop them back, boil ten minutes longer, then 
hang them to drain and cool before washing. 
Maple dye is very bad about smutting, no matter 
how well washed, So it is not to be recommended 
for garments, but for floor and wall coverings, or 
the cotton warp of half-wool weaves, it is an ex- 
cellent thing. 

Red oak bark requires exactly the same treat- 
ment, except that the alum for setting is less— 
about half. Set with alum it gives a distinct and 
distinguished color—light grayish-brown with the 
barest hint of green. Set with copperas—green 
vitriol—the color may approximate what is known 
as burnt orange. Use the copperas sparingly— 
a tablespoonful is enough for a big pot of dye. 
See that it is all dissolved before putting things in 
the dye. If lighter shades are wanted, put in 
half the dyeing first, then let the other half go in the 
partly spent solution. 
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Peath leaves dye yellow. Take them at the 
beginning of September, or even the end of August, 
when they are green, glossy, oily looking, and give 
out a scent of almonds at the least bruising. Fill 
the pot cramful, cover the leaves with soft water, 
bring it to a slow boil, and simmer for an hour, 
then skim well, and put in a little alum—about 
half as much as for the bark dyes. Fill up as the 
water boils away. When the leaves are all in 
rags, stir the dye very hard, then put in what is to 
be dyed, having it sopping wet with boiling water. 
If a special depth of color is desirable test the dye 
before putting in the main bulk. Be sure also to 
keep what is dyeing well beneath the surface, upon 
pain of having it come out spotty. 

To dye wool and silk, use oak bark, hickory, 
walnut, cherry, walnut hulls, walnut roots, sumach 
berries, and yellow puccoon root. There is a rare 
Indian art of dyeing red, the loveliest soft shade, 
with red puccoon root, but the process 
is so intricate it requires Indian pa- 
tience. Oak bark set with a very little 
alum or copperas dyes wool a brilliant 
tawny color neither brown nor yellow, 
but with tones of both. Hickory 
bark, especially from shellbark or 
pignut trees, well boiled, set with a 
trace of alum, and skimmed clean, 
gives a pure lemon-yellow. Wild 
cherry bark requires expert handling 
—its ruddy-brownish tones are apt 
to come out muddy in any but expert 
hands. Black walnut bark and ripe 
black walnut hulls may be used to- 
gether. ‘Their color-gamut is from 
tobacco to seal-brown. A bushel of 
nut hulls is equivalent to half a bushel 
of bark. ‘The fresher they are the 
better. If they have dried and turned 
black they have lost half their strength. 
White walnut bark, especially if mixed 
with unripe nuts, thoroughly cracked, 
gives a hard, clear color, brown with 
tones of red. Walnut roots chipped 
up, and boiled half a day, yield a 
fine yellowish brown, quite unlike 
that furnished by the bark and hulls. 
None of the walnut dyes require other setting than 
to have what is dyed in them dipped up several 
times, and thoroughly exposed to air in course of 
the dyeing. But in all sorts of dyeing one must 
not forget to dye wet nor to make certain that there 
is no soap left in anything which goes into the pot. 
A soaped substance takes color differently, so 
almost infallibly makes a spot or a streak. 

Black walnuts, cracked and mixed, hulls and 
all, with their own bulk of sumach berries, dye an 
excellent fast black that can be washed until it 
will not smut. ‘To set such a dye-pot, put a little 
water in a clean iron vessel, add a layer of sumach 
berries not stemmed but pulled into little clumps, 


Peach leaves make an excellent yellow dye. Take them at the 
end of Augnst or beginning of September " 
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The G.M. WHEELER GRADE ELGIN 
has long been famous for its accuracy and 
reliability. It is now in great demand in the 
new models. 

For those who want a remarkably true 
watch at a very reasonable price the right 
watch is the G. M. WHEE: ER Grade Elgin. 

Right in price —within the reach of every- 
one—“The Watch that’s made for the 
majority.” 

Right in style—The new thin model in 
small sizes. 

Right—always right—A wonderfully ac- 
curate timekeeper, and susceptible to ex- 
tremely fine adjustment with the micrometer 
regulator. 

Adjusted to temperature. Seventeen jewels. 
Ask to see the G.M.WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and reasonable 
price for women—desirable new models. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, Hl. 


et? PiANUS 


Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from $350 up; 
6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand 
pianos at about half. New pianos, mahogany, $145 and up. 
Write for particulars. Cash or easy monthly payments. 

LYON & HEALY, 28S Adams St., Chicago 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval 


LJ OUSE SEWAGE 


SCIENTIFICALLY and COMPLETELY 
DISPOSED OF on your own premises, 
without sewers, by means of Natural Processes. No 
chemicals. No attention. 
Send for FREE Booklets containing particulars. 


HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
BOX 44, 6515 NORMAL AVE. . . CHICAGO 


COUNTRY “LIFE IN. AMERICA 


The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
names ofreliable firms in any depar.ment of trade 


MANY things of the past have given 


away to improvements of the present. 


Something had to take the place of the old-fashioned 
razor, and the Gillette Safety Razor, with the first new 
idea in razor blades in over 400 years, has solved the 
problem of Self-Shaving for the up-to-date man. 

The man who does not use a “GILLETTE” to-day is 


depriving himself of time and money in adhering to the barber 


habit. 
“Shave Yourself” with the “GILLETTE” which will 


shave you at a cost of lessthan gy 


a penny each 
time. 


) AinceLilde € 


| The Gillette Safety Razor cone 

we ets ‘of a triple silver-plated holder and twelve double-edged, 
water-like, steel blades. The holder will last the longest lifetime — when 
blades become dull — throw away and buy 


10 Brand New Double-Edged «GILLETTE ”’ 
Blades for 50 cents. 


No blades exchanged or resharpencd. 
The price of the ‘* GILLETTE” Set is $5.00 everywhere. 


Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware Dealers 
throughout the world. 


Ask for the ‘‘ GILLETTE ’’ and booklet. 


offered, refuse same and write at once for our free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
248 Times Bldg., New York City. 


When substitutes are 


“PAYMENT CONDITIONAL UPON SUCCESS ” 


Smoky Fireplaces Cooking Odors 


Remedied 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in dealing with the 


above trouble. 


In most cases work can be done without defacing decorated 


walls and with little inconvenience to the household. 


Thoroughly trained workmen employed. 


Prevented 


HE WHITLEY SYSTEM OF KITCHEN VENTILA- 
TION will prevent the kitchen odors from permeating the 
premises. Designed and installed to meet individual require- 
ments. Suitable for fine residences, hotels, clubs, institutions, etc. 


Examinations and estimates without charge within 500 miles of New York 
Contracts entered into with the understanding that charges are for results 


The following are a few of the many thousands who have availed themselves of my services: 


Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. J. 
W. A. Slater, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. John Hay, Washington, D. C. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Senator Aldrich, Providence, R. I. 
Clement B. Newbold, Jenkintown, Pa. 
University Club, New York 


Hon. Whitelaw Reid 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Col. John J. Astor 
George J. Gould 


Union League Club, New York 


McKim, Mead & White 

Carrere & Hastings 

Hunt & Hunt 

C. P. H. Gilbert 
Emest Flagg 


Morris K. Jesup 

Henry Clews 

Joseph Pulitzer 

R. Fulton Cutting 

U.S. Government for:— 

White House, Washington, D. C. Woodruff Leeming 

U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Howells & Stokes 
Md. | Schickel & Ditmars 


ARCHITECTS 


JOHN WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 


215 Fulton Street 


$: Brooklyn, New York 
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9 . e e °. 
Model ’o7Self-Loading Rifle, .351 Caliber, High-Power 
As its name indicates, this rifle reloads itself, the recoil of the exploded cart- 
tidge doing the work. This places the complete control of the rifle under 
the trigger finger, which permits rapid shooting with great ease and ac- 
curacy. The .351 Caliber High-Power cartridge, which this rifle handles, 
hastremendous killing power, making it heavy enough forthe largest game. 
: ‘Circular Sully describing this rifie,.*‘The.Gun That Shoots Through Steel,”. sent.upon request. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. = ~+ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Society smiles its 
approval on those 


who smoke them 


. A Shilling in London 
A. Quarter Here 


Wire DOES THE DEALER wishing to sell a sectional bookcase of unknown reputa- 
tion use the substitution phrase, ‘‘as good as Globe-Wernicke ?’’ 

Because he knows that the Globe“Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’? Bookcase is the standard of 
excellence by which all others are measured. 

Since we put the first sectional bookcase on the market we have never departed from 
this uniform standard and consequently you will find more Globe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’? Book- 
Cases—two to one—than all other makes combined. : 

It is the only sectional bookcase having a patented door equalizer that controls the 
receding door so that it slides freely and easily. Made in three distinct types—Standard, 
Mission and Ideal, and eight finishes of quartered oak and mahogany, dull and polish. 

Carried in stock by exclusive agents in nearly 1,400 cities. Where not represented 
we ship on approval—Freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalog No. 107-A 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
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and over them a layer of walnuts. Next put in a 
layer of fabric, then more berries, nuts and still 
more fabric, repeating the layers until all your 
stuff isin. Have a layer of nuts on top, and upon 
them lay a board well weighted, then pour in 
water to stand just level with the board. Boil 
undisturbed for about two hours, then turn the pot 
on its side, take out the dyed things, air them a bit, 
and wash while still warm. 

To color lock-wool pick it clean of trash, wet it, 
squeeze it very dry, then lay it lightly in an open 
basket, and plunge the basket in a pot of hot 
strained dye. Jeep it there half an hour, stirring 
the wool about every little while. Do not mat 
nor felt it, but keep it as open as possible. It must 
be very well washed, and thoroughly dried before 
it goes to the cards. 

Yellow puccoon root, which gives a canary yellow, 
is so much in request as a medicine that dyeing 
with it is an extravagance. Big wild-rose hips are 
said to yield up their fine red color, but they are 
suggested merely as subjects for’ experiment. 
Soft water is indispensable—if pond or rain water 
is not at hand, add a cupful of clear lye, or a small 
lump of washing soda, to each gallon of water that 
goes in the dye pot. in washing dyed things 
remember to give the color time to set before water 
touches it, also to wash in suds, rather than rub— 
on soap. In dyeing piece-goods baste selvages 
together, right side in, also baste across the open 
end of the bag thus formed. ‘This protects the 
surface and helps to even dyeing. After washing 
well take out the bastings, stretch the goods care- 
fully straight, and let it half-dry. Then begin 
at one end and roll it tight and smooth around a 
stout wooden beam, pinning or sewing the lap 
fast at the finish. Lay the roll upon something 
solid and beat it all over with a heavy mallet, after 
which let it stand until dry. 


ROADS AND DRIVEWAYS FOR 
THE COUNTRY ESTATE 


. (Continued from page 550) 
The grade of the foundation must be free from 
depressions and as smooth as the final surface, 
and rolled so thoroughly that depressions will not 
appear as the work progresses. A first layer of 
broken stone is then spread with shovels. The 
stone should not be hauled on the road and dumped 
in a heap to be drawn out with rakes, for this method 
is almost certain to cause humps in the finished 
road. For a four-inch macadam surface the first 
layer should be spread thick enough to roll down 
to a depth of two inches, and should be of stone 
from three-fourths of one inch to two inches in 


An ordinary earth road may be kept in good repair by the 
use of the road drag 


longest diameter. It should be rolled thoroughly— 
the heavier the roller the better—beginning at the 
side and working toward the centre, and until it is 
firm and solid and the stone immediately in front 
of the roller does not have a wavy motion. The 
surface of this and the succeeding layers, when 
finished, should conform to the grade and cross- 
section established for the completed road. The 
second layer is of stone from one inch to one and. 
one-half inches in longest diameter and should be 
similarly spread and rolled to a devth of one inch. 
The top layer is cf stone and dust—no stone being 
larger than one-half :zch—and is scattered dry over 
the surface of the last course. It is then rolled 
and sprinkled, to make cement of the dust, then 
more screenings added and rolled and sprinkled 
as before, the process being repeated until the 
coarse stone is thoroughly covered and the spaces 
filled. ‘This course is one inch thick. 

The shoulders or earth space on each side of the 
metalling, must have all roots and_ vegetable 
matter carefully removed and be brought to the 
same grade and thoroughly firmed by rolling. 

The cost of a macadam_ surface four inches 
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A New Pattern 
in a Famous Brand 


CHARTER OAK is the name of the newest 
pattern in “* 1847 ROGERS BROS.” “‘ Sz/ver Platz 
that Wears.” ¥ Particularly appropriate is this 
name for the pattern brought out in the 6oth 
anniversary year of the original Rogers 
Brothers ware, which was first made in 1847 
in Hartford, the home of the Charter Oak. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Holland Shade Opaque Shade 
taken from win- in use only afew 
dow of well- monthsalready 
known club; ‘‘cracked.” Nearly 
shows how Hol- every shade you 
land wrinkles— see is spoiled by 
doesn’t shade. these *‘cracks.’ 


knives, spoons, forks, etc., enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the best in silver plate. The 
Charter Oak pattern is noteworthy in 
the richness and finish of the design, 

which is a combination of Bright and 


window shade material Mihi om 
French Gray, giving to the various pieces 


an unusual degree of beauty and charac- | 
ter. Send for Catalogue “J-14” show- | 
ing this and the other leading patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


Won't Wrinkle! Won’t'*Crack!’ Does Shade! 


Compare these three window shades and you 

j will understand why Brenlin is the greatest 

| advance in house furnishings today. 

} Holland shades wrinkle, let in a ‘‘glare’’ and 
don’t shade because they haven’t ‘‘body”’ 
enough. 

Opaque shades “‘crack’’ because they are filled 
with chalk, and as the shades are handled this 
filling breaks. 

Brenlin is made without filling of any kind 

Jand has a zatural body that makes it hang 
straight and smooth. It won’t wrinkle; won't 
crack; won't fade. 

And Brenlin gives just the light you want. 
It is made in all colors; in cream, ecru, ivory- 

| white, etc., it softens the light to a delightful, 

}mellow glow. With the dark colors, green, 

jetc., you can shut it out entirely. 

With Brenlin “Duplex” (dark one side, light 
the other) a room may be completely darkened, 

jand yet a uniform color be maintained outside. 

| ‘‘Duplex”’ is the ideal shade for bedrooms, 

Leading dealers have Brenlin in ad/ colors. 

j Any dealer can easily get it for you. But 


Don’t Be Deceived 


Look for BRENLIN inthe margin when your shades are 
delivered, Every yard has the name ‘*Brenli:”’ perfor- 
ated in the ae of the material in small letters like this: 

me AG] : NI You can only see it by taking the 

= ; i See 8 iN shade in your handsard examining 
it closely—but be sure itis there. Itis your protection 
against shades that /ooé like Brenlin but ‘“‘erack.”’ 
If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin write us and we will | 
refer you to one who has, or supply you direct. 


Write today for samples and *“*The Treatment of 
Windows,” showing how to get best lighting effects, 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
| 2047-2057 Reading Road Cincinnati 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start w.th the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °C privaberpnra, Pa. 


Wil. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


FOR THE WINTER GARDEN Oe 
The Christmas Rose ae 


Blooms Outdocrs All Winter 
A very unusual and beautiful flower; pinkish white petals; 
yellow centre; dark glossy foliage. Planted in August or Sep- 
tember. Cut for vases, will last three or four weeks. Grown 
in New England and will stand the extreme cold of this sec- 
tion. Roots $1.00 each. Send for our beautifully illustrated 


Bulb Hand Book Free. 
Rawson's Bulbs bring W. Ww. RAWSON S Co. 


perfect results 5 Union St. ¥ Boston, Mass. | 


9 Write for our free 
Don t Lose booklet telling how 


to improve and 


invigorate the 


Your Trees 32.25 3 


how to save the old 
timers from the chopper. “THE CARE OF 
TREES,” is useful to all who realize (1) the priceless [ 


worth of an old, familiar tree, (2) that a growing tree may 


17bt GARDEN LIBRAR © 


Each Volume practical and complete 


HE FIRST SERIES of low-priced hand books on 


gardening that has appeared in America. These 

volumes will cover every important department of 
fruit, vegetable and flower gardening from the home 
point of view. Nota scientific treatise, but written in 
a lively, attractive style. Beautifully illustrated. 


NOW READY: 


| Vol. I1—Roses and How to Grow Them. By Many Experts. In text, practical; in subject and 
quality of illustrations, beautiful. $1.21 postpaid. 


become more healthy aid vigorous if scientifically 
pruned and sprayed. 


We do for decaying tree trunks what 
dental surgeons do for decaying teeth. 


Our work includes PRUNING, FORESTRY, EN- 
TOMOLOGY, SPRAYING, ARBORICULTURE, 
TREE SURGERY AND FERTILIZATION— 
scientific in every respect. Our directors are graduates 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Vol. Il—Ferns and How to Grow Them. By G: A: Woolson. The growing of hardy ferns, both in 
the garden and indoors. $1.21 postpaid. 5 
Vol. Ill—Lawns and How to Make Them. By Leonard Barron. For the first time the sukject of 
lawn seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 32 photographs. $1.21 postpaid. 
Vol. V.—Daffodils—Narcissus, and How to Grow Them. By A. M. Kirby. All that is really worth 
while about these most popular of spring bulbs, written from the standpoint of American 
conditions. [Illustrated from photographs. $1.21 postpaid. 


If your estate reeds attention we can get to it quickly. 
Our booklet should be in the hands of every tree owner. 
Ask for particulars and references. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 


BOSTON, Tremont Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Flatiron Bldg. 
ALBANY HARRISBURG 


P. S. Readers in New York and vicinity are invited to visit our library salesroom. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


Going to install ler § ly in 
570 home? The Readers’ Service can hep you COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA _ Sepremser, 1907 


thick and twelve feet wide, requiring about 1,000 
cubic yards of macadam, rolled in place, wil! for 
the average locality add from $10 to $15 per rod 
to the cost of the foundation, or earth road. The 


work done on the foundation and the stone broken 
Reverend eee . me farm on any aye by help at month instead 
e | of day wages, and the use of home teams, would 

Sam Jones ) Widow materially lessen this estimate. 
Brick makes one of the cleanest and most 


Gets $1,000 per Year for Life ‘ durable pavements known. It has been in use in 


Holland and other parts of Europe for roadways for 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have more than a century and is still in favor. The 


gone over the nation. While the noted evangelist vitrified fas of ay regen day is, however, a 
preached the Gospel with great power, it now transpires great advance over that of former times, and Is, 


age ; | when properly laid, almost indestructible. 
that he provided for his wife with great good sense. Asa Fie ricthad Ot badius Heiuines 4 enlid foundation. 


result of this foresight and self-denial : well drained and graded, upon which a layer of 
three inches of broken stone should be spread and 


The Mutual pl a a 
Life Insurance ey ; 
Company 


is now paying Mrs. Jones $1,000 per 
year, and will continue to do so during 
her life. Inarecent letter Mrs. Jones thanks the Company for 
the way in which this matter has been handled. This is all 
good for Mrs. Jones, but how about the woman yet unpro- 
tected and the man yet uninsured? ‘The need is great and Road-making foundations and filling of smaller rock 
certain. The Company is strong and ready. Write and 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


rolled a layer of two inches of clean sand. The 
bricks are then placed by hand so that the courses 


The Time to Act iS NOW. break joints, and rolled. ‘The interstices are filled 
with a Portland cement grout. 
For the new forms of policies write to For use on suburban places an eight-foot brick 


roadway, with curbs made of three-inch plank 
and bounded by shoulders of macadam two feet 
wide, would give a_ beautiful and permanent 
roadway. 

It is frequently desirable to make the gutters 
beside the roadway of cobblestone. For this pur- 
pose hard sound stone should be selected, with a 
face diameter the longest way of not more than five 


F a : inches, except that the stones to be used on the 

DRESS en : edges and in the centre may have a diameter of 
rs sats seven or eight inches. The stone should be 

i : imbedded in at least six inches of clean sharp sand, 

. 4 : with their longest diameter parallel to the road, 

H ELDS " | and thoroughly rammed into place so as to leave 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 


the surface as smooth as possible. 


: OP | iy Trees by a roadside tend to prevent the moisture 
HE OMO Dress Shield is the best, as can be attested by thousands who will wear ‘ from evaporating from the surface, and are re- 


no other. It is the best because absolutely impervious, hygienic and odorless. 
Always sterile, it does not require to be sterilized. garded as detrimental to loam roads, and those 


The OMO Shield is made in every style and size, all beautifully illustrated in our Dress a on heavy soils. ‘They are, however, an advantage 
Shield Brieflet, which should be read by every woman. It is free. Send us a post-card : : to sandy and macadam roads which demand a 
now. We pay for damages due to imperfectly made OMO Dress Shields. WA certain amount of surface moisture. ‘The roots 
OMO MFG. CO., Dept. D, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 17 ef of large trees draw an immense amount of water 

| away from the foundation of the road. 

Good earth and gravel roads are possible from 
the material at hand in almost all localities with 
proper attention given to drainage and mainte- 
nance. The macadam method of construction 
affords the best form of permanent road for use on 
private estates. 


On the Heights 


is.the establishment of the mil- 
lionaire, supplied throughout 
with ample water for all pur- 


THE EASILY GROWN LILIES 


ane 


poses, by means of the Rider-Ericsson Hot-Air | au HE pragaey a“ “— Pianiyice hie ie 
Mie" *q° Lae < tt a 1S re aqaonna annu 1 1 
Pump, that gives an unfailing supply, day and Sj = (L. candidum), a bell-shaped flower about 


four inches long which can be had for $1.25 a 
dozen. It must be planted in August or Septem- 
ber because it has to make a root growth in the 
fall. “The only other lily of which this is true is the 
nankeen lily (LZ. testaceum) a pale-yellow flower 
which is supposed to be a hybrid of the preceding 
and costs about $5 a dozen. 

The cheapest of the erect-flowered or cup-shaped 
lilies is the Japanese Lilium elegans, but known to 
catalogues as umbellatum, T hunbergianum, Bate- 
mannia, Wallacet, etc. I find nineteen varieties of 
this in one English catalogue, varying from pale 
yellow to deep crimson, and in season of bloom 
from June to August, but the good honest red and 
yellow are the two important kinds. As these 
bloom in June and have blazing colors, one 


night, whatever the wind or weather. 


In the Valley 


is the humble country cottage, equally well fur- 
nished for its needs with the Rider-Ericsson Hot-Air 
Pump adapted to its smaller size and simpler re- 
quirements. Neitherchateau nor cot candobetter 
than todepend on this friend of the millionaire and 
the poor man,whatever the requirements of either. 
Over 40,000 are now in use all over the world. 


(te = (s Send for Catalogue C5 and select the size of pump adapted to your wants. 
wl Our name-plate on the pump insures its quality and efficiency. Address: 


Rider-Ericsson oe utes ae : 

é ae Ueirhare/etedies oid a: Th eee should keep them away from pink and purple 
Engine i Neenk Seat - - + Pata rhododendrons. 

Co. Sauiete ok or CONES ER ape The cheapest orange lily of the erect-flowered or 


cup type is what the Dutch call the “herring lily,” 
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Important Change in Life Insurance! 
HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 


The New Non-Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 

Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non=forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic 
Premium Loans. 


Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying 
Policies and on Paid-up Policies. 


Every Rate, Value and Feature in the Policy 
Absolutely Guaranteed 


Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 


See a Prudential Agent or WRITE 
NOW to the Home Office for Full Par= 
ticulars of this New Policy and Rates 


at Your Age. 
Address Dept. 91. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. ©8= #3 NEWARK,N.J. 
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The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
names ofreliable firms in any department of trade 
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The Perfume 
of Royalty | 


The house of Johann Maria Farina (Gegenuber dem Julichs Platz), holds decrees 
appointing Johann Maria Farina, Manufacturer and Purveyer to the courts of thirty 
crowned heads of Europe, as well as to many other royal and noble personages. 

The high standing of this renowned perfume has caused the market to be flooded 
with imitations, many of which are put up in bottles and with labels closely simu- 
lating the genuine. As the formula of the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


is a secret one, none of these imitations are the same as the original—therefore 
observe carefully the directions given below for identification of the genuine. 


The trade-mark below is closely counterfeited by imitators save for the name of the United States Agents, Messrs: 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, which is printed zz ved at the lower left-hand corner of the label. Be sure that the bottle 
you get has that name on it, also note the word “gegenuder” in the second dine. To assist in remembering it, cut 
out the facsimile. 

The genuine Johann Maria Farina Eau de Cologne is put up in three styles and shapes of bottles, which are shown 
here. There is a delicacy and an invigorating quality in the fragrance of the genuine that no imitation 
has. Its odor is also more lasting. 

Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘The Perfume of Royalty,” which gives the story of its manufacture and com- 
plete means of identification, also all sizes and styles of bottles. If your dealer 
does not supply the genuine, write us and we will tell you how to get It. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


Sole Agents for the United Staies 


Made in ee 


“f/* CL S 


Sole Agents for the United States _ / me 
Messrs. Schieffelin & Co. Newark = R252" PGS Taek Dae 


ee ieee 


Paints That Last 
are 


Oxide of Zinc Paints 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway - - - - ~- - New York 


PPTTTTTIVIT ITT 


We do not grind zinc tin ott. A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application 


DEPENDABILITY 


That is the first power requisite. 

Factory and shop men imperatively 
demand it. 

It cannot be less important in isolated 
plants. 

In the building of 


1. FC. 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


dependability is made the first consideration, And I.H.C. dependability includes nearly every 
point necessary to consider when buying a power. Simple, Safe, Powerful, Durable, Reliable. 


Add to these the ECONOMY, ADAPTATION TO USES and EASE OF MANAGEMENT, 


and you will see why 


I. H. C. Engines Are Emphatically the Engines of Service for All Purposes 


I. H. C. Engines use either gas, gasoline or alcohol. They are made Vertical, 2 and 3 H.P. 
and Horizontal (Stationary and Portable), 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 H. P. 

I. H. C. local agents will supply catalogs and give particulars. Correspondence direct 
with the home office, stating wants, receives special and prompt attention. 


The International Harvester Company of America 
(INCORPORATED) 


7-T Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


associating its blooming with the coming of a fish 
just as we do in the case of the shadbush. This 
is the common orange lily of English cottage gar- 
dens. It is a brilliant, June flower, as reliable as 
the Bank of England and costs only $1.50 a dozen. 
The catalogues carefully avoid mentioning its 
smell, which is very bad. You can stand it in the 
garden but not in the house. 

The cheapest of all lilies is Lilium tigrinum, 
which can be had in its improved form (var. 
splendens) for a dollar a dozen. If it were not the 
most permanent and therefore the commonest of 
all lilies, Fashion would declare it a gorgeous 
flower. But since it will thrive for poor folke she 
calls it coarse. The tiger lily is a good example of 


Lilium Martagon, This is the cheapest purple lily and the one 
which probably gave rise to the name “* Turk’s Cap” 


the commonest form among lily flowers—the 
Turk’s cap or turban type, 1. e., a nodding or pen- 
dulous flower with the petals much reflexed. All 
the rest of the easily grown lilies here mentioned 
approximate this shape. ‘The tiger lily is orange- 
red, with dark spots and blooms about July. 

The fashionable substitute for the tiger lily is the 
June-blooming Lilium maculatum known to cata- 
logues as L. Hansoni, which costs about $7.50 a 
dozen. One dealer calls it “the best yellow lily,” 
but I fear that is catalogue enthusiasm. Its color- 
ing is close to that of the tiger lily and if it is worth 
the extra price it must be because of the different 
season of bloom and the dignified bearing of the 
plant, for it has one or more whorls of eight to 
twelve leaves and a terminal raceme of about a 
dozen flowers. It grows four feet high. 

The most reliable fall-blooming lily is Lilium 
speciosum and its most popular form is the rosy 
variety rubrum, of which eight-inch bulbs cost 
$1.50 a dozen. Itis the most famous of the grace- 
ful and unconventional lilies, as the tiger lily is of 
the formal kinds. It blooms in September and 
possibly ranks next to the tiger lily for longevity, 
1. e., lasting for years without special care. 

The extraordinary amount of talk about Henry’s 
lily (L. Henryt) is explained by the fact that it is 
the nearest approach to the lovely form of L. 
speciosum that we have in the other color series, for 
you must know that every species belongs either to 
the pink and white set or to the red-orange-yellow 
set. Henry’s lily is a soft apricot color. It is of 
noble height, usually six and sometimes ten feet, and 
bears from twenty to seventy-five flowers. It is 
only ten years ago that these lilies cost $5 a bulb. 
Last year they got down to $10a dozen. _Henry’s 
lily blooms in August and September. 

The cheapest purple lily and the one which 
I suppose gave rise to the name “Turk’s cap” 
is L. Martagon. It is a small flower and of a 
dullish color but there are a good many of them. 
This lily blooms in early July and the bulbs cost 
$2 a dozen. 

The purest red cheap lily of the Turk’s cap type 
is the Siberian coral lily, a June-bloomer which 
grows only a foot or two high and is noted for its 
sealing-wax scarlet. It is one of the few lilies in 
the red-orange-yellow series which is unspotted. 
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ur Old Time Furnishing 


For the Pones’es 
Pad 


Jones (or Smith, or Robinson). is a hard-headed business man, but deep down in 


his heart he loves beauty and poetry—especially in his home. 
In decorating and furnishing it, why not have the house reflect the real Jones—Jones’s pictures 


and books; Jones’s chair that fits him like his coat; Mrs. Jones’s and the little Jones’s chairs 


and things. 
The atmosphere of Jones: Jones’s H-O-M-E. 


This Sort of Psychic Furnishing Is a Work of Love with Us, 


so you had better send your plans, etc., and we’ll send you colour 
schemes, samples and pictures of furniture up to your ideals. 
Our beautiful things cost no more than the 

factory styles. Write for our booklets. — 


VERBECK, WHYBROW & CROSSLEY (C0., Inc. 


Period Furnishing—French, Renaissance, Colonial. 


MAUSER BUILDING, 298 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Little Jones’s 


Mrs. Jones’s Chair Chair Entrance on Thirty-first Street. 


Jones’s Chair ¢ 


HOUSEHOLDERS 


In September Overhaul the Heating System. 
Repair the Kitchen Range, or Instal A New One.” 


é 


A little money spent wisely now will save a great 
deal when coal-burning weather begins, and add 
immeasurably to the health and comfort of the 
family. You’ll be sure to spend wiselyif you invest in 


SPEAR'S SPEAR’S 


Go This F all 


See Japan at its best—when Chrysanthemums are 
in bloom and the Island Empire is in holiday dress. If 
you are ever going to 


Japan and China 


New Cooking New Warm Air | go this fall, and go on the mammoth Trans-Pacific liner— 
| largest and most comfortable boat in service between Seattle 
RANGE DISTRIBUTOR | and the Orient—the famous 
| °. Ssh 99 
The range for your kitchen. Finest heater for city or | Steamship Minnesota 


Next sailings September 10 and November 29. For illus- 
trated folder, rates, reservations and detailed information 
address any representative of the Great Northern Railway, 
Northern Pacific Railway, or most convenient office of the 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

W.C. THORN, ‘lrav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, III. 

W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
BOSTON—201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. PHILADELPHIA—836and 711 Chestnut St. 
\ NEW YORK—319 and 379 Broadway. CHICAGO—220 and 208 South Clark St. 


Splendid cooker, abundant | country homes. Economical, 
hot water, wonderfully easy | easily managed, distributes a 
to manage, and the greatest | largevolumeof warm air even- 
fuel saver we know. ly without dust or coal gas. 


Spear’s Special Stoves and Grates 


for nursery, greenhouse, laundry, poultry house, stable, etc. 


Spear’s Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Boilers and Radiators 


If you don’t know what the name ““SPEAR”’ stands for in 
heating and cooking appliances, write us. We gladly 
answer all inquiries and furnish catalogs and estimates. 


New Work and Repairs. 
Special Attention to Hotels and Institutions. 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-1016 Market St., Phila. 


The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
names of reliable firms in any department of trade 
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MILK CANS ROB 
YOU 


Look through a microscope at milk set to 
cream in pans or cans and you'll see how they 
rob you. You’ll see the caseine—the cheese 
part—forming a spidery web all through the 
milk. You'll see this web growing thicker 
and thicker until it forms. solid curd. 
How can you _ expect all the cream_ to 
It can’t. This caseine 


rise through that? 


22 web catches a third to half the cream. 
eee You stand that loss just as long as you use 
pans or cans for they haven’t enough skimming 
force to take out all the cream. But, just the 


*)% minute you commence using Sharples Dairy 
#% Tubular Cream Separator, you_ stop that loss. 


Sharples Daity Tubular Cream Separators 

have 10,000 times_more skimming force than 

} pans or cans, and twice as much as any other 

Beiseparator. They get all the cream—get it 
6 quick—get it free from dirt and in the best | 

F condition for making Gilt Edge Butter. Caseine 

don’t bother the Tubular. The Tubular _is 

ositively certain to greatly increase your 

f2% dairy profits, so write at once for catalog [-232 

e286 and our valuable free book, “Business Dairy- 


99 
. 


| The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto, Can. Chicago, III. 


Home Water Works 
INSTALLED 


You supply the stream,spring or 
pond and we will equip your place, 
at the minimum of expense, with 
a water system, backed by asigned 
guarantee to prove satisfactory TO 


YOU. Orwewillsell you a 
rosteR Hydraulic Ram 


and furnish the plans for you to install a system yourself. Simple, 
dependable, no expense for maintenance or repairs. Raises 
water any height in any quantity. Catalog gives important infor- 
mation and suggestions. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., Trinity Blg., New York City 


Bearing, Budded and Grafted. Gold 
Medal, St. Louis 1904. Write for 3d 
edition of ““The Pecan Tree, How to 
™ Plant, Grow and Buy It,’’ also for 
THE G. M. BACON PECAN | price list 
CO., Inc., DEWITT, GA. Pp 


RANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 2:°*:: 

most per- 

fect soups made, 21 kinds, sold by grocers everywhere in 

quart, pint and half-pint tins. Kitchen always open to 

visitors. Send for book. Franco-American Food Co., Franklin 
St. & Central Ave., Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


The white variety of the favorite fall-blooming lily (ZL. speciosum, 
var. album) 


The bulbs cost about $2.50 a dozen and are not 
very long-lived, but luckily this species can be 
easily raised by amateurs from home-saved seed— 
a rare thing among lilies—or by bulb scales. 
Another sealing-wax red is the Lombard lily 
(L. pomponium), which is impossible to use as a 
cut flower because of its offensive odor. It also 
blooms in June and costs the same as the Siberian, 
but it is more robust, growing two to three feet 
high, probably larger-flowered and more _per- 
manent and therefore, perhaps better suited 
for rhododendron beds. It differs also in begin 
thickly spotted. WILHELM MILLeER. 


THE BEST DAFFODILS FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


(Continued from page 526) 


plants and flowers they produce. ‘Those of the 
Bulbocodium, triandrus, and one or two other 
groups grow no bigger than large peas, producing 
small plants which may be grown three inches 
apart. Some full-sized bulbs of other groups 
attain a circumference of six to eight inches, and 
make plants sometimes two feet high and of corre- 
spondingly large girth. ‘These should be planted 
six to ten inches apart. 

“In light soils, plant deeper than in heavy soils. 
If planting in the fall for spring effect, with the 
intention of supplanting the daffodils with summer 
flowering plants, closer planting can be done than 
if the bulbs are to remain undisturbed for several 
years. 

“In my own garden, with average soil, | cover 
the bulb with a depth of soil fully equalling its 
largest circumference. ‘This places the base of 
the great majority of bulbs (the poeticus, the 
trumpets, the incomparabilis varieties) about 
four inches below the surface of the ground In 
lighter soils, this»would be increased one-half. 
Deep planting is always safer, especially in cold, 
exposed localities; but deeply planted bulbs 
flower later than shallower planted ones. On 
the other hand; late flowers are often larger and 
have better substance than earlier flowers of the 
same variety. 

“That at least some narcissus will thrive when 
planted unusually deep was exemplified in a group 
of old-fashioned double daffodils, growing in the 
lower end of a hillside border which I had filled 
in during the fall when the daffodils were dormant 
and leafless and so forgotten. But they were not 
to be smothered with a covering of fifteen inches 
of soil, and surprised us in the spring by blooming 
with unusual luxuriance, though about two weeks 
later than usual—and they have continued this 
performance for several years. 

“In heavy ground, or low-lying situations, where 
an undue amount of moisture from melting snow 
or other causes keeps the soil continuously wet for 
weeks during the spring, place a handful of sand 
under and around the bulb of any rare and delicate 
variety, particularly the white trumpet daffodils. 
This will often prevent them from becoming 
diseased, as the sand permits the water to drain 
away from the bulbs. 

“The largest and most richly colored flowers 
are those grown in partial shade, although most 
varieties (particularly those having flowers of 
thick substance) do well when exposed to the full 
sun. ‘Their flowers last longer when protected 
to some extent, from the heat of the noonday sun. 
This can be provided by shrubbery, overhanging 
limbs of trees, etc.. All white-flowered varieties, 
and even the bicolor and white-winged trumpets, 
are particularly grateful for some shade; and the 
rich coloring of the new red or orange-red 


BAD DREAMS 
Frequently Due to Coffee Drinking 


One of the common symptoms of coffee poison- 
ing is the bad dreams that spoil what should be 
restful sleep. A man who found the reason says: 

“Formerly I was a slave to coffee. I was like 
a morphine fiend, could not sleep at night, would 
roll and toss in my bed and when I did get to sleep 
was disturbed by dreams and hobgoblins, would 
wake up with headaches and feel bad all day, so 
nervous I could not attend to business. My 
writing looked like bird tracks, I had sour belchings 
from the stomach, indigestion, heartburn and 
palpitation of the heart, constipation, irregularity 
of the kidneys, etc. 

“Indeed, I began to feel I had all the troubles 
that human flesh could suffer, but when a friend 
advised me to leave off coffee I felt as if he had 
insulted me. I could not bear the idea, it had 
such a hold on me and I refused to believe it 
the cause. 

“But it turned out that no advice was ever 
given at a more needed time for I finally consented 
to try Postum and with the going of coffee and the 
coming of Postum all my ‘troubles have gone and 
health has returned. I eat .and sleep well now, 
nerves steadied down and rl write a fair hand (as 
you can see), can attend to business again and 
rejoice that [ am free from the monster coffee.” 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee will 
bring sound, restful, refreshing sleep. ‘‘There’s 
a Reason.” Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. Some physicians call it ‘‘a little health 
classic.” 


The &lm City Nursery Company, KLew Haven, Connecticut 


NEW HARDY 


SHRUB 


Nothing so valuable has appeared for 
years. A _ perfectly double form 
of our native Hydrangea arbores- 
cens, registered as Grandifiora 
alba. Imagine our beautiful native 
Hydrangea bearing great heads of 
snowy white sterile flowers fully as 
large and perfectly formed as the best 
of the tender tub sorts from Japan. 
Blooms from June until October. Asa 
single specimen, in groups or as foreground for larger shrubs, 
itis bound to bea tremendous success. SAlendid tllustration 
of tt in our new 1907 catalog. Offered this year for the first 
time. Well-established from 3-inch pots, each 50 cts.; per 
10, $4.50. 
Limited stock of field-grown plants listed in our 1907 catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Our Hardy Tree and Plant Catalog, also our Special Summer 
Planting List both sent promptly on request. 


Hand-woven by Indians in Mexico from strong palm 
fibre. -Uniquely colored, durable, useful, ornamental. 
8 in, high; fine for den, sewing room, flower pot, etc. 
Warranted genuine, Retails for $1.00, but we will send 
pr-paid for 25 cts. (two for 44 cts., five for $1.00, all 
different designs), as special offer, Catalog of Mexican 
and Indian Goods FREE, 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. H-9. Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


I.X.L. FLOOR FINISH (ie 
stands wear for years. Send for ‘‘Rules for the Preservation of 


Hardwood Floors.’”’ Fyree. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


45 Broadway, New York 


PAGE FENCE is strong, durable, economical. Strong 
because made of high carbon double 
strength Page Wire. Durable because it will spring and not break. 
Economical because it requires fewer posts, no repairs and lasts. 
Write for cataloguee PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO 
ox 33, - - - - Adrian, Mich. 


HE CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY offers the ser- 
vices of its Department of Decoration to the readers 
of CounTRY LIFE IN AMERICA for suggestions for one 

room or an entire house. This service is offered without 
charge or obligation whatever to the inquirer, 

CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 
25 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 36 Vesey Street, New York 


PROFITABLE LAND 


Boggy 
or swampy ground reclaimed 
at little cost. JACKSON’S 
AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN TILE meets all 
requirements—-gives best re- 
sults. Wealso make Sewer Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney 
Tops, and Sidewaik Tile. Write for catalogue and prices. 


JOHN H. JACKSON, - 74 Third Avenue, Albany, N. Y, 


Victor 


The Greatest 
Musical. Instru- 


ment inthe World 


“LOOK FOR THE DOG.” 
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“WEARS 


A HIGH GIeADE 4 
VARNISE 


Our suggestion is intended to specially ap- 
ply to people who have not yet tasted our 
splendid White House Coffee. The thou- 
sands of folks who didn't need the suggest- 
ive “NOW” to promptly act on our in- 
vitations to purchase White House, but 
bought it on the strength of our assurances, 
have long been enjoying a pleasure YOU 
can best realize by trying it YOURSELF. 
BUY IT NOW—“LEST YOU FORGET.” 
DON'T POSTPONE A TRIFLING PUR- 
CHASE WHICH INVOLVES NO POSSI- 
BLE RISK. REQUIRE YOUR GROCER 
TO BRING YOU “WHITE HOUSE” 
COFFEE AND NO OTHER. AND YOU 
WILL BEGIN A NEW ERA OF COFFEE 
SATISFACTION. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Starting with the very finest berries money 


YES—IT’S JAP-A-LAC 
There is only one JAP-A-LAC— it is put up in Green La- 


can buy, White House Coffee is prepared for 
market in the cleanest, best lighted, best 
ventilated coffee establishment in the world. 

utomatic machinery working in pure air 
and sunlight handles the coffee without the 


beled cans and is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. 


’ There are 16 beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the home, from cellar to garret. 
All articles of wood or metal should be JAP-A-LAC-ED as soon as they become scuffed or 
rusty looking. Floors, Interior Woodwork, Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, Andirons, 


touch of a hand, through every process to the 
canning in |, 2 and 3 lb. packages as you 
will only find it in the stores. /t’s never sold 


in bulk. 
FREE OFFER 


If you'll send us your name and address 
together with the name of your grocer, we will 
mail you, prepaid, a copy of our book, 

Story of the White House’*—a very beauti- 
ul publication giving exhaustive informa- 
tion about the home of our presidents, at 
Washington--matter never before published. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Principal Coffee Roasters, Boston and Chicago 


Gas Fixtures and a thousand other things can be kept looking like new by the use of 
AP-A-LAC. | 
oe a can today, of any color you desire, and prove to yourself the wonderful results it produces. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO ode ad de ome ae 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: "No, thank you; | want what I asked for. ood bye. 
Trade with the dealer who gives you what you ask for. That's J * | le 

Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FFIREE for the asking. 


If YOUR dealer does not keep 
Ti = JAP-A-LAC, send us his name 
and roc (except for Gold, which ts 


If building, write for our_complete 
Finishing Specifications. They will 
be mailed free. Our Architectural! 


Green Label Varnishes are of the 
highest quality. 


25c)to cover cost of mailing, and we 
+ will send FREE Sample (quarter 


pint can), to any point in the U.S. 
928 Reckefelier Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


‘“‘The Tanks with a Reputation’’ 


YOUR WATER SUPPLY 


is permanent if secured from a 


CALDWELL 2" 
TOWER The selection of the hardware trimmings wad your ew pees of Sua 

' : ; - fal) i not of greater importance than the choosing of the wall-paper or other decorative _ 

: a Rniee aut pe paraenta = fe (Colonial) @ features. Hardwareis purchased as a permanent ornamental utility, and by making 

sprinkling lawns and watering Wrought | __its selection a personal matter you will be able to express your own individual taste 


gardens, as well as adequate fire and at the same time judge as to the quality of the hardware itself. 


protection for all buildings. S A RGI ’ N é & S 


Artistic 


These outfits are enormously 
strong and durable, and at the 
same time graceful and handsome, 
lasting practically a lifetime, with 
no expense for repairs, and we 
can guarantee both tanks and pipes 
to be frost proof in ay climate. 


We furnish these outfits com- 
plete, readv to turn water on, or 
supply material for any portion, 
which can easily be erected by 
ordinary mechanics. Send for 
Special Illustrated Water Works 


Hardware 


presents unusual opportunities for effective 
ornamentation. The many different patterns 
were designed to harmonize with any archi- 
Catalogue, giving prices and com- ‘ tectural motif and to accentuate the artistic 


appearance of any style of finish. 


Our free book, SARGENT’S BOOK OF DESIGNS, 
will prove of invaluable assistance in the selection 
of your hardware. It contains half-tone illustra- 

: tions of nearly 70 designs, and fully describes 
en the Easy Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks. 
If your home embodies Colonial ideas you will 

be interested in our Colonial book. Ask for it. 


SARGENT & CO., 
153 Leonard St., New York, 


plete information of every style 
and size of outfit made. 


We also supply the Pneumatic 
System where a cheaper outfit is 


W. A. Proctor, Westerly, R. 1. 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


. .§ Steel—Wood 2 jaw 
TANKS} Galvanized }TOW ERS 


WINDMILLS—PUMPS—GAS ENGINES 


STANDS as the only nation- 

al American Ginger Ale. 
It is the best that can be made, 
and appeals to every lover of 
good things. It’s pure, it’s 
bright and sparkling, it’s deli- 
cious, and it’s always the same 
—of pure ginger and the purest 
of pure spring water— healthful 
and gratifying to man, woman, 


and child. 


A pocket bottle opener on request. 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO, 
MILLIS, MASS. 


| 


A POSTAL GARD 474 


mailed to Dept.No. 20 ®& 


DWIGHT MFG. co. & 
New York, will bring 
youa neat booklet on 


“Sheeting Facts” 


which will explain 
why, for over half a 
century, millions of 
housekeepers ac- 
knowledge they are 
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The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
names of reliable firms in any department of trade 


rimmed crown varieties is only retained when the 
flowers are shielded from the sun—if necessary 
cut the flowers about half open and allow them to 
develop in water, in a cool, shaded place. This 
is a factor that the American amateur must con- 
sider seriously when studying the latest European 
lists, as I have learned from experience. I bought 
some new sorts described in terms such as ‘perianth 
showy white, cup rich golden yellow, broadly 
edged with brilliant scarlet, etc.,’ and paid two 
dollars for each bulb, but could not at first make 
the coloring of the cups support the description. 


The long crowned or trumpet daffodils are best for the drier 
and upland soils; short crowned or saucer daffodils (narctssus) 


for heavy, cold land. The medium crowned or cup daffodils, 


hybrids of the other two, are the best all-purpose kind 


Eventually I learned that my failure was caused 
by my own lack of knowledge, and now all choice, 
highly colored, and white, daffodils are grown 
under a shade of tobacco cloth. 

‘‘This is a sort of coarse-meshed, strong cheese- 
cloth, that comes just one yard wide, and is fastened 
on wire runners carried on top of posts eight feet 
above the ground. Sufficient sunlight filters 
through for perfect development of flowers and 
coloring, and moreover it makes an agreeable 
shade for anyone studying the flowers. Other 
advantages of this protector—which is put on just 
as soon as the mulch is removed—are tempering 
late frosts and breaking the force of heavy rains, 
thus preventing the bearing down of tall flower 
stalks and splashing with dirt. ‘The cloth may be 
rolled up and put away for another season just 
as soon as the plants are through flowering, thus 
permitting the full sunshine to accomplish its work 
of thoroughly ripening the foliage and bulbs. 
If we want good flowers the succeeding season, the 
plants must have abundant light and sun to com- 
plete their growth. In Australia and New Zea- 
land daffodil amateurs make lath houses and 
cover the tops with tree boughs. 

“With a proper selection of types and varie- 
ties embracing extra early, early, mid-season, 
late and extra late sorts, the ‘time of the daffodil’ 
may be extended in the open ground over a period 
of three months; but only where a variety of loca- 
tions is available, influenced by depth of planting, 
and assisted by depth and retention of mulch. 

“To accomplish this, we need consider only 
the varieties flowering at the two extremes of the 
season. The ‘come-betweens, comprising at a 
rough guess, 75 per cent. of the genus, will supply 
an abundance of bloom throughout their normal 
periods and we need therefore consider them no 
further in this connection. 

““What we need to do is to make some of the 
extra earlies flower still earlier and some of the 
extra lates flower still later than normal. A choice 
of locations—early and late grounds—is the main 
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WHAT IT IS 


Composition of the Famous Food 


A widespread interest has been created among. 
good livers, as to the composition of Grape-Nuts, 
the food that has become popular and famous the 
world over. 

It has long been known to physicians, chemists 
and food experts, that the starchy portion of entire 
wheat and barley flours is transformed into a true 
and very choice sugar, by the act of intestinal 
digestion in the human body. This sugar is 
identical with, and is known as grape-sugar, and 
it is in condition for immediate transformation. 
into blood and the necessary structure from which. 
the delicate nerve centres are built up. 

A food expert followed a line of experiments 
until he produced the food called Grape-Nuts, of 
which grape-sugar forms the principal part, and 
it is produced by following Nature’s processes, 
in a mechanical way. ‘That is, heat, moisture, 
and time are the methods employed and directed 
by scientific facts gained in research. 

Grape-Nuts is probably entitled to the claim 
of being the most perfectly adapted food for human. 
needs in existence. Certain it is that the user’s 
delight in the flavour and the perfect action of 
intestinal digestion during the use of Grape-Nuts 
is satisfying, and the added strength of body 
confirms the fact. ‘There’s a Reason.” Read 


“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Out of Sight 
After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No Disfiguring 
clothes posts to mar the lawn. Holds 
150 ft. of line. The sensible clothes 
dryer for particular people—at 
prices within reach of all. Write for 
Catalog C.L. Doit now. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
347 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Also Balcony Dryers. 


Automobiles, Vehicles and Accessories 
Repositories in principal cities. 
STUDEBAKER BROS. M’F’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Automobiles 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO. 


Competent Gardeners 


The comforts and products of a country home are increased by 
employing a competent gardener ; if you want to engage one write 
Please give particulars regarding place and say whether 
married or single man is wanted. We have been supplying them for 
years to the best people everywhere. No fee asked. PETER 
HENDERSON & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, 35 and 37 Cortlandt: 
Street, New York City. 


to us. 
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CHOCOLATES 
esTasiisneD “779 CONFECTIONS 


A Reputation for purity and goodness. 


Whimar Instantaneous Chocolate made 


instantly with boiling milk. 


We appoint one first-class druggist in every locality 
as our exclusive agent. If there is no agent near you, 
send us $1.00 by mail and we will send prepaid a 
box of Whitman’s. An exquisite gift. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Cuestaurt Sr., Puias‘a 


Ornamental Brick Mantels 


When building or remodelling send for our 
illustrated catalogue of 67 designs of Brick 
Mantels. 


They are suited to all interior decorative 
schemes. ‘They cannot be excelled for beauty, 
design, durability or usefulness. 


Can be easily set by local mason with our plan. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
Dep’t No. 3 


165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Office and 
Showroom, 
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| : The deliciously appetizing savour 
| | which Brand’s Al Sauce supplies 
| 


DORAS EEUU AA AA AR RD Se neil ye Ree 
ak} Paste! SS 


to soups, fish, chops, game, etc., 
served hot or cold, makes it a feature 
of the luncheon and dinner as 
popular with the chef as with the 
guest. Brand’s Al Sauce 
Royal Relish. 


is the 


For sale by leading grocers everywhere 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Importers 
HARTFORD LONDON 
NEW YORK 
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Carreno 


During her 1907-08 American Tour 
will exploit the merits of the Eferrtt Piann, 
which in its rich tonal quality —its plenitude 
of artistic and poetic beauty— appeals to the 


world’s great artists. 


The Eferrtt is the piano of GARRENO, 


Neitzel, Reisenauer, Burmeister, Nordica, 
Bispham, Cabrilowitsch, Gampanari and a 


host of others whose places are secure in 


Music's Hall of Fame. 


The €berett has but one standard—the highest—in both Upright and Grand forms. 


The Gberett warranty, given with each piano, covers not a few years but the entire lifetime 
of the piano. 


Prices at Factory, Boston 


Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 


3—Upright ° 
6—Upright ° 


9—Upright 


8—Upright . 
7—Upright . 


$450 00 
500 00 
500 00 
550 00 
575 00 


650 00 
800 00 


Style 25—Grand 
Style 31—Grand 
Style 32—Grand ee 0 1000 00 
Stile 41—Grand. ... .°. gig h lech ee 


Special Art Cases from $1,000 to $10,000 p 


_— ee 
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A Word About Terms 


Our arrangement with dealers is such that purchase 


may be made on reasonable terms to suit the circum. 


Style 32 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Owners of The Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 


eo — 


stances or convenience of the customer. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


“Meteor” 
Coffee Percolator 


By the old method of coffee-making it is necessary to use one-third more than by the 
Manning-Bowman Meteor method, because all the flavor cannot be extracted by boiling without 

' getting so much of the bitter, astringent tannic acid thatit spoils the coffee and injures the health, 
By the Manning-Bowman Method you extract all the good of the coffee and none of the bad. 


\ ECONOMY 


One of the greatest advantages lies in the economy, for by this method of percolation only 
two-thirds as much coffee is required as when made by the ordinary methods. The average 
family will use at least one pound of coffee per week at an average price of 30 cents. When 
this coffee is used in the percolator, two-thirds or 10 cents per week is saved, a total of $5.20 
ayear. The percolator therefore pays for itself, and after one year’s use actually earns 100% 
profit on the investment. 

Sold by leading dealers in the urn style with alcohol burner or in Coffee Pot Stvle for use bes 
on gas stove or range. Over too styles and sizes. Write for descriptive booklet ‘‘ J-20.” Leaf 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. ISD, g 
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can be thoroughly depended upon 

to do its work, because it is far superior 

in every respect to all other kinds. 
Ordinary or even severe service does not 
weaken it. Lasting resiliency and long life 


are given to "Greenleaf" hose by the fine 
quality of rubber of which it is made. 
Because it has four plies of tightest woven 


fabric, "Greenleaf" hose does not even 
"sive" under pressures that burst ordinary 
makes. Nor does it develop pin-hole 
leaks—which ruin other hose by causing 
it to crack and peel away. 

When buying hose, you might as } 
well get "Creenleaf," the 

best to be had—for } 
only the best is 
economical , 


If not sold by 
your dealer, send us 
$10 and we will cxpress to 
you, prepaid, 50 feet "Greenleaf" 
ose, complete with standard nozzle 
and coupling. Address home office or 
nearest branch. 
Write for booklet ‘‘5,’’ which teaches 


good ‘‘hose sense.’ 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘RUBBER CO. 


LONDON, 26 City Road 


E2eV 
COLOGNE 


ONL 
An exquisite per- 


wa) fume and a luxury for refined tastes. } 


i) 


"AD 


sable during hot Summer months. | 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. e 


Ask for ‘‘Forty-seven-eleven.”’ 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne °/,, Germany. 


_ U.S. BRANCH, z 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 
298 Broadway, New York. 


Send 30e. for 2 oz. 
sample bottle. 


A boon in all Seasons, but indispen- 3% 


necessity; the other contributory essentials we 
have under our own control. 

“To appreciate the difference between early 
and late grounds, take note where the snows 
always melt first—there the sun lingers longest 
and it is ‘early ground’ compared to where the 
snows melt last, which is usually on the north 
side of a clump of shrubbery, fence or hedge. 
This will be the ‘late’ ground. The difference 
in time between these melting snows will indicate 
how much the normal daffodil flowering season 
may be extended. By putting some bulbs of your 
extra earlies in the early ground, mulching but lightly 
and removing same early, and by also planting some 
extra lates in the late ground, covering deeply, say 
with six inches of soil, and retaining the mulch 
as long as possible, the desired result is assured. 
This fact was brought forcibly to my notice by 
accident soon after | commenced growing daffodils, 
although at that time my garden area was only 
a 20 x 30 ft. yard. ‘The bed on the south side of 
the fence was fully three weeks earlier than that 
on the north side, and bulbs of the same variety, 
planted on both sides, commenced flowering three 
weeks apart.” 

The size of the bulb to buy depends entirely on 
the variety, those of the poet’s daffodil, for instance, 
being small in comparison to those of the Chinese 
sacred lily. If flowers of maximum size and 
quality are wanted, ask the seedsman to give you 
“top”? bulbs. These are the largest bulbs that 
the variety is capable of producing, but they are 
naturally expensive; therefore, for permanent 
plantings or for naturalizing on a large scale 
smaller and younger 
Double crowned bulbs will give more flowers than 
single crowns, but these double bulbs have reached 
their limit and will probably break up in the suc- 
ceeding year. ‘lhe best way to buy bulbs, whether 
daffodil bulbs or any others, is to get those that are 
heavy in comparison with their size. A bulb that 
does not yield when pressed firmly between the 
thumb and finger may be taken for granted to be 
a good bulb; one that gives in any way at all 
should be put to one side for further examination. 
If it has evidence of disease, it should be rejected. 

The types of daffodils offer the greatest variety 
for the collector. On the one hand, there is the 
large trumpet daffodil, often miscalled jonquil 
by the retail city florists. ‘This represents one 
extreme of the family, with the trumpet as long as, 
or longer than, the expanding rays and only one 
flower produced on the stalk. ‘The other extreme 
is represented by the little Paper White, a cluster- 
flowered narcissus, having twenty to thirty flowers 
on one stalk, with the cup or trumpet reduced into 
the semblance of a shallow saucer. 

Botanists divide the whole family into groups 
according to the relative size of this trumpet and 
the tube. The five rays, or petals, as they may be 
called, may be regarded as a collar which can be 


pushed up or down along a hollow cylinder. When | 


it is high up, leaving the shallow saucer-like 
projection and a long tube behind, we have a 
typical flower of the cluster narcissus (N. T azetta); 
push the collar down to the bottom of the cylinder, 
so that the greater portion projects to the front, 
and the large trumpet daffodil is exemplified. 

There is an almost unlimited range of variation 
between these two extremes. The large trumpets, 
or Ajax daffodils, in yellow, in white, or white with 
yellow trumpets, are the best all-purposed kinds, 
showing the greatest adaptability to the various 
methods of cultivation, and will thrive over a 
majority of soils. ‘The white (really sulphur- 
white) varieties are not so easily grown as the 
yellow ones and ask for partial shade in well- 
drained soil and pretty well decayed leaf mold. 

Mr. Kirby describes in his book ‘ Daffodils and 
Narcissus”” about 500 varieties which can _ be 
bought for prices ranging from thirty-five cents 
a hundred to five dollars each, and there are yet 
others that will run up into hundreds of dollars 
for a single bulb. One beauty of the narcissus 
family is that there are sufhcient moderately 
priced representatives of each section so that an 
amateur may, at a very small cost, become pos- 
sessed of a thoroughly representative collection. 

Almost indistinguishable from the true large 
trumpets come the Backhousei section, which are 
hybrids of the white pheasant’s eye or poet’s nar- 
cissus and possibly with one of the white-winged 
large trumpets. ‘There are but very few varieties 
and, except for curiosity’s sake, they are hardly 
worth including in one’s collection. 

The most important group of this entire daffodil 
and narcissus family is the medium-crowned 
hybrids, made up of several distinct sections, all 


“seconds” may be used. | 
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The Continuing Garden 


with its succession of bloom and fragrance, from 


the brave, white flowers which vie with the last snow 
in purity through a procession of dainty and delicate 
as well as rich and gorgeous blossoms tothe hardy 
kinds which defy the first frosts, deserves to be 
enclosed by a living fence which will set off rather 
than obscure its beauty. 


Amoor River Privet 


is the ideal hedge for boundaries. Strong and 
sturdy, it withstands the lowest temperature and 
never winter-kills. Evergreen in the South and 
practically so in the North. In June and July it 
bears dainty white flowers. Large, stocky plants, 
2 to 3 feet, $5 per 100, $45 per 1,000, carriage charges 
prepaid by us. Book, ‘‘Peter’s Plants,’’ free to all. 


PETER’S NURSERY CO., Box 407, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Old 


Colony Nurseries 
Hardy Shrubs, 


Trees, Vines, 


1840 1907 


Everareens 
and 


Perennials 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants 
grown in sandy loam. Good plants; best sizes 
for planting; very cheap. Priced catalogue free 
on application. 


T. R. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
GROWN IN POTS 


Planted in July, August or September, produce an abundance of 

large, luscious berries next summer. Immense stock of stiong, 

healthy, pot-grown plants of certain-bearing, high-quality varieties. 
Descriptive Price List free. 


POMONA NURSERIES 
Palmyra, N..J. 


PReOKeS os 
All the late VARIETIES from every source. 
THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 
Bets SHAYLOR, Paeony Specialist. 


WELLESLEY. HILLS, MASS. 


Our free Roof Book gives all the 
Read it be- 


fore you build. It will save you money. 


facts about all the roofs. 


Genuine Bangor Slate Co., Clark Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
HAND 


GOKEY’S fane 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 


If you want a good waterproof 
? storm shoe, get Gokey’s. Itis water- 
proofed likethe old Indian treated his 
moccasins, Gokey makes every pair 
by-hand and to-order. He has the 
largest and best equipped factory in 

the world for hand-made shoes, 
fs Gokey uses Moose-Calf uppers and Rock- 
ey, Unk soles—these shoes wear like iron. 
= m, Gokey makes them fit—takes care of 
fam. tender feet, too. Latest styles for all 

a outdoor uses. 

From $3.50 up. delivered prepaid. 
e2. Write for illustrated booklet 
».,WM N. GOKEY SHOE Co: 
we i2th St, Jamestown, N. Y, 
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The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


Will Solve Your 
Water Supply Problem 


HE Kewanee System of Water 
Supply will solve your water 
supply problem to your entire 

satisfaction, economically and perma- 
nently. The Kewanee System has suc- 
cessfully solved over seven thousand of 
these problems for country and subur- 
ban homes, public institutions, apart- 
ment buildings, hotels, neighborhood 
water works, small towns and cities. 

If you live in the city and the pres- 
sure is not strong enough, or the water 
is impure, or the water rental is exorbi- 
tant, then it will pay you to investigate 
the Kewanee System. | 

If you live in the ccuntry or the 


suburbs and desire every convenience 
and comfort offered by the best city 
water works, then learn what the 
Kewanee System will do for you. 

Whether your requirements are mod- 
erate or extensive; whether you have 
but one building ora hundred buildings, 
the Kewanee System can be installed to 
your advantage. 

Our broad practical experience and 
the technical knowledge of our hydraulic 
engineers are placed at your service; 
and we make no charge for preliminary 
estimates and plans. When you install 
the Kewanee System, we protect you 
with a guarantee of satisfactory results. 


Write for our complete sixty-four page illustrated catalog which 
gives full information regarding the Kewanee System of Water 
Supply. It is the most complete catalog on water supply ever 
published. It will give you a clear idea of the great possibilities 
of the Kewanee System, how simple it is and how easily adapted 


to your needs. 


Tell us what you want supplied with water and we 


will send you this catalog by return mail. Ask for catalog No. 1. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. ” 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
404 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
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the product of crossing a large trumpet daffodil 
with one of the small, or saucer type. The vari- 
eties of this section combine, in a surprising way, 
the majority of the good qualities of each of the 
parental forms, and it is no wonder that such ster- 


. ling kinds as incomparabilis, Sir Watkin and 

Barrii conspicuus jumped into high place in 

: popular estimation almost immediately after their 
introduction. 

The dog-eared daffodils are nodding trumpet- 


like flowers with loose, flopping petals, botanically 
| ; described as “ascending” which means to say 

SUGAR WAFERS that they do not expand in a flat way but incline 
forwards and not backwards; although as the 

flower grows and droops to the ground, it might 
be described as extending downwards. ‘These are 


are composed of the finest materials ob- hybrids between the medium trumpet incom- 
parabilis and the large trumpet; they are admirably 

tainable—the perfection of delicacy—the | adapted for beds, garden borders or for naturalizing. 
Quite the other extreme, with the rays pointing 

j sharply backwards, is a little quaint group that 

acme of goodness. The mere presence may be described as cyclamen-flowered, from its 
of these delicious confections lends dis- characteristically reflexed petals. There are three 


distinct sections forming this group, and there is 


ss ‘ ‘ no universal settlement of their relative places. 
tinction to any table, whether plainly Or The gardener may well consider the varieties of 
: cyclamineus, Johnstoni and triandrus as form- 
richly appointed. ing one arbitrary group, although the last differs 


from the other two in having rush-like leaves. 
Another large trumpet daffodil which is peculiarly 
In ten cent tins, | singular has the rays entirely overpowered by the 
| comparative enormity of the flower trumpet, from 
which it has derived its popular name of hoop- 
petticoat. It has rush-like leaves and the stamens 
are arranged together very differently from those 
of any other daffodil, being clustered in one mass 
along the lower part of the tube, instead of arranged 
evenly around it. These hoop-petticoats are 
somewhat difficult to’ grow; at all events, they 
must be given a gritty, sandy, or thoroughly well 
under-drained loam. 
We will consider the medium trumpet hybrids 


also in twenty-five cent tins, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


° ° - Pgs te ] according to the length of the trumpet. What 
par ytd Water in House | cL a are called sometimes “shortened bicolors” (that 
an arn . | | eo ieee a is, white petals and goblet-shaped crowns more 
at Small fui é y re NEE Bos ne r.4< ».% wan” e than half the length of the petals) form the Nelsoni 
E You may have plenty of water , Sm group. These varieties are late flowering and are 

xXpense under strong pressure, deliv- - fo ee especially valuable for cutting, as they last a long 
ered to your bath room, kitchen é ee a? be: time in water. The Barrii group, resulting from 
or any part of your home. You may have running p emis) crossing the poet’s daffodil with an Ajax variety, 


water in your barn, doing away with much arduous 

work, and giving you excellent fire protection. You may 

have all these conveniences at small expense, if there’s a : 
running stream or spring within a mile 


is characterized by yellow flowers, with the oe i 
orange or reddish rimmed and wide mouthed. 
They are the most dignified of the intermediate 


7; hybrids, and possibly the best all-purposed group 
Niag ara in the entire family. 
Alydraulic Ram 


Flowers of the same type, but white, or yellow 

with white or sulphur cups, are included under the 

An automatic pump of highest known efficiency, name of Leedsii or “silver-winged” daffodils. 

“ and yet so simple that a child can understand it. They are very valuable for decorative work in 
Widely used and endorsed by both the Penna. R. R. and vases or in bouquets. 


U.S. Government. Wo.ks day and night. Requires no at- os | , 
tention. Nothing to break or get out of order. Will last a d LAs ge Aca betwee peigrs Ls gi Pee . 
lifetime. Write for catalogue E, containing full infor- alrodul, one or the most effective of the Y> 


mation, ask also for guaranteed estimate. is especially adapted for heavy moist soils and can 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 140 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK; FACTORY CHESTER, PA, be effectively naturalized in meadows along the 
. banks of streams. They must be kept cool. A 
degree of heat which would be without effect on 
any of the other members of the family would cause 
these most desired of narcissus to “go blind,” 
that is, the flower sheaf never bursts and the young 
flower withers away within it. ‘This, indeed, is 
the common complaint made about the poet’s 
daffodil. ‘The only practical remedy would be to 
either remove the bulbs to a cooler soil or plant 
something else. ‘The breeders used this as soon as 
they began to make hybrids of any sort, as has 
already been explained, but the most notable 
result that has been obtained from that is in the new 
poetaz race of hybrids produced between this 
poet’s daffodil and one of the cluster-flowered 
tazettas. The tazetta daffodil, “known best for 
its popular varieties of Paper White, Chinese 
Sacred and Double Roman, had fragrance and 
freedom of bloom but lacked hardiness, and except 
in the Southern States, the bulbs had to be taken 
up each year and replanted; and the poet’s 
daffodil had fragrance but it lacked the many 
flowers, (having only one) and was hardy. The 
successful combination of the two has given us a 
large-flowered cluster of reliable hardiness, but 
it is hardly known as yet in our gardens, to which, 
however, it cannot long be a stranger. 
The poet’s daffodil in other crosses has given 
us varying degrees of difference from itself, and 
the Burbidgei section is distinguished by having 
yellow instead of white flowers, and a cup slightly 
longer than in the poet type. ‘These flower earlier, 
and planted with the poet’s daffodil in meadows, 
may be used to extend the season of bloom, as 
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OUR SPECIALTY IS COTTAGE FURNITURE 


Adapted to Shore and Country Houses. Can be furnished unfinished 
or stained to match interior decorations. A request will bring a 
package containing 200 distinctive patterns, Visitors are invited to 
inspect specimen pieces displayed in our warerooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. "sr'cza's’ BOSTON 
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Is it pure air that 
heats your home? 


Keeping your rooms warm in winter does not necessarily 

mean that you are heating your house hygienically. 

What kind of air is the important question. Is it fresh and pure and 
constantly changing like summer atmosphere? 

Or is it dead and vitiated—the same air heated over and over again. 

Steam and hot water systems simply heat the air of the room without making 

any provision for ventilation or fresh air supply. Ordinary furnaces on account 
of their construction cannot supply an adequate amount of fresh air and must fill the 

house to a greater or less extent with an overheated, lifeless atmosphere that is the 


cause of many winter colds and headaches. 


_ The KELSEY 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 


fills every room in your house with an ever changing, even distribution of fresh warm 


air; and it does this with less fuel consumption, less wasted heat and less dust, dirt and 
repair expense than any other heating system. 


Kelsey Construction differs from that of 
any furnace, both in its method of warm- 
ing and of distributing air. 
The Kelsey Generator warms fresh air by sending 

it in separate currents up through vertical cast-iron flues or sec- 

tions having corrugated surfaces. See illustration above. These flues 
) form the walls of the fire pot and give the Kelsey double the heating 
surface of any furnace having the same grate area. 

Absolute control of the warm air currents emerging from these 
flues is obtained by means of the Positive Cap Attachment over each 
flue. By this attachment it is possible to force the air into distant 
or exposed rooms and keep an even temperature in every part cf 
the building. | 

In addition to the air heated in the flues, another volume of air 
is also warmed as it passes up between the inner and outer casings 
of the generator, giving an added volume to the fresh warm air that 
passes into the house. 


These points of construction are found only in 

the Kelsey Generator and are the cause of its 

wonderful efficiency and economy. 

The Kelsey Generator was put upon the market 

in 1889, three heaters being sold in that year. ‘To-day there are 

over thirty thousand in use throughout the United States, and the 
demand is constantly increasing. 

In all probability there is a Kelsey Agent in your town who can 
demonstrate the value of the Generator, refer you to some one in 
your locality who has one and estimate on the cost of installing in 
your home. 

If not, we ‘will be glad to send you complete literature on the 
subject including testimonial letters from hundreds of users, and can 
also supply you with estimate if you send us blue-prints of architect’s 
plans or pencil sketch of building to be heated. 

If you are interested in the subject of Healthful Heating do not 
fail to communicate with us at once. 


KELSEY HEATING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, 337-341 West Fayette Street, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


; New York Office 


: Philadelphia Office 
L. V. Sanrorp, Manager, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Builders’ Exchange, 24 South 7th St. 


Cook & Van EvEra Co., Western Selling Agents, 38-40 E. Lake St. 


Boston Office 
44 Hanover St. 


Chicago Office 


N. B.—We have a high class dealer in nearly every city and town who can install the heater for you and guarantee satisfactory results. 
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Soups 
Stews and 


Hashes 


are given just 
that ‘“finish- 
ing touch” 
which makes 


See that Lea C& Perrins’ sig- 
nature is on wrapper and label. 


a dish perfect, by using 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a perfect seasoning for all kinds of Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, 


Cheese, and Chafing-Dish Cooking. It gives appetiz- 


ing relish to an otherwise insipid dish. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


TheVarnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 


Insure Against Re-Shingling 


Besides giving the most beauti- 
ful and durable coloring effects 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


so thoroughly preserve the shingles that they will remain 
sound until they are wornout: ‘ Creosote zs the best wood 
preservative known.”’—Trautwein. For beauty, economy 
and reliability insist upon the genuine,and avoid imitations. 


Samples of all colors on wood, with chart of color com- 
binations, sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


Train & Williams, Architects, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Agents at All Central Points. 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | “QUILT,” the warmest Sheathing Paper. | 


Time and Temperature 


20 minutes 


20 minute Development at a 
temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results than 
can be obtained by hand. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and Brownie 


Films. At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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they prefer a fairly strong moist loam. As with 
all the red-rimmed daffodils, they lose their intense 
coloring on exposure to the sun, so they should be 
cut and allowed to open in the shade if their beauty 
is to be fully appreciated. Some varieties with 
slightly more fluted cup but otherwise like the 
Burbidgeis have lately been separated from them, 
and have been given the name of Englehearti. 

Confusion and confusion! Who knows a true 
jonquilf Some foreign dealers have mixed 
ideas. ‘The true jonquil is a wild daffodil, cluster- 
flowered, very deep yellow, most deliciously 
scented, with rush-like leaves. It bears from 
two to six flowers and blooms toward the end of 
May. Another flower very much like this is the 
Campernelle but differs in having pointed petals 
and more upright flared trumpet. Another still 
with larger flowers and stouter petals and a straight 
though wrinkled cup, is the true Narcissus odorus 
rugulosus. ‘There should be very little confusion 
in this. Rugulosus means wrinkled, and if that 
distinction is borne in mind, there will be very 
little chance of confusion between the true jonquil 
with the straight cup on the one hand, and the true 
campernelle with the flared or bell cup on the other. 
It is a pity that all the many-flowered cluster daffo- 
dils, with the exception of these and the new hybrid 
races mentioned above, are not hardy. Incidentally, 
they form one of the most interesting species for 
their great range of coloring and form, but their 
house cultivation or forcing under glass belongs 
to an entirely different story. 


THE NATURE CLUB BULLETIN 
Sha Nature Club of America is just a year 


old now, having been started in mid- 

summer of 1906. Originally organized in 
rather a small way to stimulate and direct 
nature study by individuals, it now has members 
all over the United States. 

Its object is to cultivate love for life outdoors; 
to prevent extermination of wild flowers and such 
birds, insects and animals as are harmless and 
beneficial; to promote beauty in the country; to 
encourage observation and the study of natural 
history, and to cultivate a social spirit among the 
members by working together for a most interest- 
ing and entertaining end. 

Primarily the Club was an organization of 
scattered individuals, but because many lovers of 
Nature can get most profit and enjoyment by work- 
ing in groups, instead of individually, the Nature 
Club arranged to form Local Chapters. ‘There is 
no red tape and no expense, although, of course, 
only members of the National Club can form the 
Local Chapters. Members secure the direct per- 
sonal help of such recognized authorities as John 
Burroughs, Ernest Thompson Seton, B. W. Ever- 
mann, Anna Botsford Comstock, “A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, Julia E. Rogers, Dr. L. O. Howard od 
C. William Beebe. Aid includes identification of 
field specimens, suggestions as to books, courses 
of study, and suggested outlines of work. 

Individuals are urged to form local chapters. 
Organizing a local chapter of the Nature Club of 
America is simplicity itself. Three can start—or, 
for that matter, two are enough. Name a presi- 

‘dent and a secretary. The former is chief sug- 


The Readers’ Service will gladly assist 
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HE Fall season is already upon us, when city houses 
must be reopened and country houses made warmer. 
Now is the time to select rugs for floors that will 
need them soon. 
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Our show rooms on the sixth floor of the Gallatin 
Building—high above the noise and dust and heat and 
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A i crowd of the streets—invite you to examine, in leisure and 

¢ At ' : ’ comfort, fine Oriental rugs of every size and shape and price. : 

a: | AY If you send us dimensions and color scheme of the 

fh | rooms whose floors you intend to cover, our decorative 

q | department will promptly mail you a descriptive list of 

Ds appropriate rugs. 

er KENT-COSTIKYAN 


890 Broadway, New York 
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Was YOU interested in building a Country Home?P Before 


you go any further send to us for a copy of 


‘The Country House 


By CHAS. EDW. HOOPER 


ULL of invaluable practical suggestions that will prove a big saving to you in deciding such 

questions as Plumbing, Heating, Lighting and Ventilation, Water Supply and Drainage; Style, 
Size and Equipment of every Room; Style of Doors, Windows and Fireplaces. Special advice as 
to selection of site and numerous other important questions. 


CONTENTS: 


I. The Selection ofa Site. V. Doorsand Doorways. Hardware. IX. Heating, Lighting and Ventilation. XIII. Water Supply and Drainage. 
VI. Window and Window Motives,in- X. The Kitchenand Service. Dining- XIV. Stables and Outbuildings. 


a Aiton, meu toi cluding Bays and Balconies. room. XV. Gardens and Garden Mis- 
III. Building the House. yy], Fireplaces and Fireproofing. XI. Halls and Stairways. cellany. 
IV. Outside Finish. VIII. Plumbing. XII. Living Rooms. XVI. Contract and Specifications. 


Three hundred and eighty illustrations of Photographic views, Plans, Con- 
struction and Ornamental details; size of book, 8x 10%, ($3.30 postpaid ) 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 133-13¢ East Sixteenth St., New York 
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Horticultural Directory 


The Readers’ Service will put you 
in touch with reliable nurserymen 


Information about trees, shrubs, flowers, 
plants, etc., will be furnished upon request. 


Address HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 


EVERGREENS 


are often considered as expensive, isolated ornaments for the 
lawn. There is a work they will do if planted in quantity. 
Plant them as windbreaks, shelter belts and screens, and in- 
crease the beauty, comfort and value of your property. Re- 
forest your lands and make them profitable. 

We believe our collection of evergreens to be the most 
complete as to botanical species and varieties of any in this 
country ; the largest in quantity of any in this region; trees the 
largest in size offered by any nursery in the world, and quality 
as good as can be grown. 

Large evergreens safely moved on Hicks tree movers at 
any time of the year. 

Large specimens up to 20 feet in height shipped by rail. 

A few items to show character of our stock with special 
prices to those answering this advertisement. 


$8.00 per 1000 
15.00 per 1000 
80.00 per 1000 
100,00 per 1000 
50.00 per 100 


27000 White Pine seedlings, 2 yrs,3 to6in. - 
5000 White Pine seedlings, 3 yrs, 6to8in. - 
20000 White Pine, 1toi4ft. - - -- - 
4000 White Pine, 14to2ft. - - = 
500 White Pine,3ft.- - - - - --- = 
15 White Pine, 16 ft. 
3 White Pine, 30 ft. 
5c00 Pitch Pine,2ft.- - - - - +--+. - 
2000 Scotch Pine,2ft. - - - ----+- 
500 Austrian Pine, 14 ft.- - - - - - - 
160000 White Spruce seedlings, 2 yrs, 2 to 6 in. 
10000 White Spruce, 3 yrs,6to12iIn. - - - 
tooo White Spruce, 14 ft. - - - - + - - 
Specimens up to 22 ft. 
4000 Norway Spruce seedl’gs, 2 yrs, 4 to 12 in. 
1ooo Norway Spruce,2ft. - - - - - = - 
4000 Engelmana’s Spruce seedlings, 4 yrs, 
6tor1sin. - - - - - 
1500 Douglas Spruce, 1 to 1 ft. - 
1000 Douglas Spruce, 1% ft. - - - 
2500 Red Cedar,3ft.- - - - - - 
500 Red Cedar, 5ft.- - - - - - 
too Red Cedar, 20 ft. 
200 Nordmann’s Fir, 3ft.- - - 
10 Nordmann’s Fir, 14 ft. 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, 


10.00 per 100 
15.00 per 100 
25.00 per 100 
$.00 per 1000 
8.00 per 100 
40.00 per 100 


20.00 per 1000 
I5.00 per 100 


- 15.00 per 100 
- 20.00 per 100 
- 30.00 per 100 
= 35.00 per 100 
- 125,00 per 100 


- = 4.00 €a. 35.00 per 10 


Specialties for 
Fall Planting 


Prepare your orders now. 


We offer for Fall 1907 an unusually large 
and well grown stock of— 


Fruit Trees for Orchard and Garden. 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, ¢tc., con- 
sisting of rare and beautiful species and 
varieties for the embellishment of public and 
private grounds; Shade trees, Street trees 
and Flowering Shrubs, including Lemoine’s 
marvelous New Double Lilacs, Deutzias, etc. 

The Rose is a specialty with us, and our 
assortments embrace all the old favorites 
as well as the newest kinds. 

Peonies, Phloxes and Iris. Of these 
showy, beautiful, hardy, easily grown 
plants, we offer the choicest kinds, also 
Hardy Plants, including the most orna- 
mental, flowering from early Spring till 
late Autumn. 

Our beautifully illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue—a manual indispensable to Plant- 
ers, mailed free on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen-Horticulturists, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sinking Springs, - 


Sea erg coon cenneneeenenensarmmmecen:nranrence:snireretc cei 
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Roemer 


Hemlock with ball of earth wrapped in burlap 


300 Hemlock, 6ft. - - - - - - - {4.00 ea. 35.00 per 10 
Retinospora squarrosa and plumosa, 5 ft. 
sheared specimens- - 


oe ele 6 a. «46.00 PEF TO 
Packing charged at cost. Send for catalog. 


Westbury, Long Island, NEW YORK 


Dreer’s 


Autumn Catalogue 


increased in size and with 
more illustrations will be 


Ready Sept. Ist 


Besides the desirable novel- 
ties and standard sorts of 
Hardy Bulbs it contains a 
greatly increased list of Hardy 
Perennials for Fall planting, 
as well as plants for window 
and greenhouse culture. 


Mailed free to all mentioning the publica- 
tion in which this advertisement appears. 


Henry A. Dreer 
Philadelphia 


SPECIALISTS IN THE TRUEST SENSE 


We Grow Peonies 


—Nothing Else 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


We do not present an endless list of varieties to confuse and 
perplex customers. any of the best sorts are practically 
identical—so nearly alike that only an expert can distinguis 
the difference. We offer only the choicest and best, and the 
most distinct ot the many hundred varieties in cultivation. 

f you are interested, let us mail you our handsome NEW 
fall catalog—just ready. It’sa‘‘ catalog that’s different,’’ and 
we have a word to say to you therein about the advantages in 
purchasing Peonies from specialist growers. e book is 
artistic, and, we think you'll agree, worth having. 


It’s free if you'll mention this publication 


Mohican Peony Gardens 


Penn’a 
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gester and director of field excursions and indoors 
meetings, and the secretary keeps such records as 
seem desirable. No tools are needed. Follow the 
suggestions and articles in Country LIFE IN 
America. ‘Take an opera or field glass along on 
outdoor rambles. Ask a few friends to attend a 
meeting or two and they will likely want to go along 
on field excursions. Five or six members will 
come very easily. Once six members are secured, 
the chapter receives, as a loan from the club, a set 
of the Nature Library, beautifully illustrated 
volumes dealing most authoritatively with, outdoor 
topics, for six weeks entirely without charge. 

Timely articles on Nature Study appear in 
Country Lire 1n America and local chapters 
receive hints as to their work. Subscriptions to 
Country Lire iy America cover all dues and 
fees of membership in the Nature Club of America, 
the period of membership coinciding with the 
period of subscription. Questions as to Nature 
work and study should be sent to the Secretary, 
The Nature Club of America, 133 East 16th Street, 
New York City, who will also answer all questions 
about the Club. 

Miss Dickerson’s article this month—‘‘ Septem- 
ber Musicians”—suggests some very attractive 
Nature Study work with insects which are easily 
found in nearly all parts of the country. The 
starling, described in Mr. Chapman’s article, has 
not yet been very widely distributed, but may be 
studied within a 100-mile radius of New York 
City, where the birds were first liberated. 


THE PRIZE CONTEST 


In our July number we announced a monthly 
prize of $5 for the best amateur photograph of a 
Nature Study subject taken by. a member of the 
Nature Club of America with description. Owing 
to increasingly strict postal regulations and for 
other reasons we were regretfully obliged to dis- 
continue this contest after the first month. 

The July prize of $5 was awarded to Mr. 
Howard H. Cleaves, of Princess Bay, Staten 
Island, N. Y., for his photograph and description 
of young red-shouldered hawks. 

Honorable mention and a bonus of $1 was 
awarded to Mr. C. J. Johnson, Findlay, O., for the 
nesting woodcock. 

Although we cannot continue to offer these 
prizes, we shall be glad to receive and criticize any 
work of this kind done by members of the Nature 
Club, and to pay for and publish whatever seems 
to be available. Address The Editors, Country 
Lire In America, 133 E. 16th St., New York City. 


YOUNG RED-SHOULDERED HAWKS 
ARLY in the Spring the  red-shouldered 


hawks place their nest of sticks and pine 
twigs in some roomy crotch high above 
the ground. Large chestnuts, swamp oaks or 


other formidable-looking trees, with trunks having 
no limbs for many feet from the ground, are gen- 
erally chosen. 


The three downy youngsters in the photo- 
When 


oraph are being brought up in such a tree. 


** When I made my appearance above the rim of the nest they 
retreated to the opposite edge”’ 


I made my appearance above the rim of the 
rather flat nest, they retreated to the opposite 
edge, saving themselves from falling into space 
by clinging tight with their talons. 

Occasionally one, or all three, of them would 
imitate almost perfectly the cry of the adult red- 
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POTASH 


DOES SIX IMPORTANT THINGS 
It increases the yield of wheat grain from 60% to. 100%. 


It gives a finer, richer quality of grain—worth more money by the bushel. 

It insures against rust and other diseases which attack feeble wheat. 

It produces larger, stronger and more valuable straw which will not lodge. 

It constantly builds up and enriches the soil, and brings it back to its youthful vigor. 


It pays big the first year, and pays better and better every succeeding year that 
it 1s used. | 


s Last year’s POTASH has done it for this year’s Harvest. 
This year’s POTASH will give a big INCREASE in next year’s Harvest. 


We publish a series of pamphlets, prepared by experts and containing most valuable infor- 
mation about the cultivation and fertilization of all crops, and send them free of 
charge to farmers and others interested in country life. Apply by postal card 
to nearest office mentioned below. | 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York, 93 Nassau Street 
Chicago, Monadnock Building Atlanta, Ga., Candler Building 
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A dozen and one 


PASTELLES IN PROSE 
by 

ELBERT HUBBARD 

being impressions of 

The John Wanamaker Stores 
written in as many moods. 


bi 

It is said that the people who live on the banks 
of the Ganges, never bathe. 

If you ask them why, the answer is, ‘‘We can 
bathe any time!” 

The city of Buffalo is half way between East 
Aurora and Niagara Falls. But very few people, 
comparatively, in Buffalo have ever seen the Falls; 
and the vast majority of Buffalonians regard East 

Aurora as merely a condition of mind. 

' Once in Philadelphia I met a highly intelligent 
man who was born in that city, and lived there for 
thirty-one years, come Michaelmas, and this man 
I did piously conduct to the corner of Fifth and Arch 
streets, and showed him the spot, which he saw 
for the first time in his life, where lies the dust of 
Benjamin Franklin, the best all-’round educated 
man that America has produced. 

Last week in the Grand Central Station, New 
York City, I met a manand his wife I used to know 
in Illinois—went to school with ’em in fact, and 
used to take the lady buggy riding when she was 
pink and twenty, and I waxt my mustache and 
wore side whiskers, and spring bottom pants. 

It was a very jolly little reunion there in the Grand 
Central. After all the folks had been enquired 
after, particular and various, my friends told that 
they had come from their home in Elgin, Illinois, 
just to visit the store of John Wanamaker in order 
to get ideas that might help them in furnishing 
their new house. 

They asked me to visit the store with them. 

Just then we were joined by a fourth party, a 
man who happens to,be president of a great Life 
Insurance Company. This man who has made a 
fortune in New York was also born in Illinois, 
which state has a very wonderful soil and has, by 
the way, produced several big men who have played 
big parts on life’s stage. 

We invited the Life Insurance president to go 
with us to John Wanamaker’s. 

He smiled and explained that he hadn’t any time 
to visit dry-goods stores. 

At this we pleaded, insisted, threatened, and on 
our telling our friend that John Wanamaker’s 
occupied the historic A, T. Stewart Store, he gave 
in and agreed to go with us, if we would allow 
him to cut it short. 

We took he subway to Astor Place and visited 


the Wanamaker Store. We remained from ten 


until four o’clock in the afternoon, and this presi- 
dent of a great Life Insurance Company was then 
the last to cry, ‘““Hold! Enough!” 

When we parted he confest his obligations to us 
for pulling him away from business, and declared 
‘The Wanamaker Store beats the Jamestown 
Exposition.” 

This is a very mild compliment for Wanamaker’s, 
and no reflection on the Jamestown Exposition. 

Now if there be prominent New Yorkers who are 
ignorant of Wanamaker’s, isn’t it time that the 
efforts to keep the facts secret be frustrated, and 
the truth be told? 

I think so. 

And therefore, at the risk of being elected an 
honorary member of the Ananias Club, by people 
who have never visited the Wanamaker Stores, I 
am going to try and dispel a little of the fog of 
ignorance which envelops them. 


(To be continued.) 

‘“‘Elbert Hubbard’s story complete wiil be sent in pam- 
phlet form, when published, to all who send requests for 
it to John Wanamaker, New York or Philadelphia.’’ 

In the meantime YOU are invited to come and 
inspect the many unique features of the Wanamaker 
Stores, in New York and Philadelphia, Elbert 
Hubbard was amazed at what he found. Your 
experience will be the same. We'll be glad to give 
you the services of a special guide, when you are 
interested in the many things not seen on the surface. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia. 


shoulder. Once, on hearing the young ones, the 
female red-shoulder swooped past me at a distance 
of five or six feet, giving, as she passed, a piercing 
shriek, which caused me to shrink against a limb. 
Howarp H. CLEAVEs. 


After SHAVING use 


OND 


EXTRACT 


Nothing else is so soothing and 
so beneficial to the skin. 
Nothing else is so 


REFRESHING and HEALING 


- Avoid imitations. Many are 
adulterated with active poi- 
sons. Refuse them. 


Insist on having 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 


The Standard 
for 60 Years 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., 
— Agents, 
78Hudson St.,New York 


A NESTING WOODCOCK ° 


WAS recently looking for things of interest 
in a woods near my home and frightened 
up a woodcock. After some diligent 
searching I was able to locate the nest with four 
eggs init. Just outside the woods in some tufts of 
grass I found a meadow-lark’s nest with five eggs 
in it. 
I visited these nests the next day and secured 
some splendid 4x 5 negatives. I was able to get | 


Direct front view of woodcock on nest, showing the splendid bill 
which is fully 24 in. in length 


near enough to photograph the mother woodcock 
on her nest, and the accompanying photograph 
is one of those secured. At first she was wild and 
flushed when I was ten feet away. Later she 
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became tame and allowed me to remove obstruc- The Cadillac, because of its wonder- \ 

: . ‘ fully efficient and simple construction, AN 
tive grass and leaves, so as to get this front view. its minute mechanical accuracy, its per- 
Note the protective coloring and the splendid bill, fect balance at every point, is, without excep- : 

. tion, the most economical in operating ex- 
fully two and a half inches long. pense of all motor cars. To bring you right 
A little farther on in the woods I frightened down to solid facts on this point, we have = 
’ h d k p eee ee © 5 ey prepared a book entitled | 
another woodcock mother, and with her was a little | § OVi> Penile shaet the Automotitic and ' 
chick, which I was finally able to pick up. : What it Costs to Maintain One” ie 
{> +, JOHNSON. . giving unbiased opinions and actual experi- NS 
- . ences and expenditures of 164 Cadillac own- rn 
. ers. Full of interesting performances and iS 
. live information. Free, if you write at once . 

A WORD FROM THE EDITORS f =: for Booklet No. 34 . 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich, 


OMETIMES, in order to get just what we Members Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 

want for Country LIFE IN AMERICA, we : 4) 

are obliged to cast a long look ahead. 
One of these editorial glances is fixed upon next 
June, when the annual vacation number will appear. 
While we were remarkably successful with our 
prize contest last season, we have decided not to 
offer prizes again for vacation experiences; we 
want to do something different this time. 

We shall be glad to pay for any novel vacation 
records that we cin ' se, but we don’t expect to 
publish that sort c. a symposium again. We 
want to focus on two or three big ideas. One of 
them is “‘Comfortaple Camping for the Entire 
Family.””’ Many a woman shrinks from a camp- 
ing vacation because she expects dirt, old clothes, 
hard beds, poor food and bugs. Many a mother 
refuses to take her baby to camp for fear it will 
catch its death o’ cold, or some other awful thing 
will happen to it. And yet there are many women 
who go to camp with their husbands, and take the 
children, without misgivings. If managed right, 
there is no healthier, cleaner, easier, cheaper, more 
enjoyable form of vacation for the entire family 
than camping out. We want to show people, 
tired of boarding, just how it can be done, and we 
will pay you for your knowledge of the subject, if 
you have had this sort of experience, either at the 
seashore or among the hills. Don’t write a fin- 
ished article; we expect to do that in the office 
after we have gathered the information from you 


and others. Just-send the facts—concise, practical | 
—with inventory of equipment and itemized cost, | Ll) RI VV | N e; 
together with photographs that really illustrate. 


Better do it now, while this: year’s ‘experience: is By FRANCIS M. WARE 
fresh in your mind. This handsome and elaborate volume is the first compre- 
hensive and authoritative work on drivirg in America. All 
THE HOUSEBUILDING ANNUAL about horses, vehicles, and harness, and covers driving from 
stage coaching in the West, to tooling a four-in-hand in the 
: show ring. 
Next month—October—we publish a double Bound in cloth and very elaborately decorated in gold. 
number for fifty cents. As usual it will be devoted 115 illustrations. Price $10.48 postpa:d. 
almost entirely to house building and kindred sub- DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & C0O., NEW YORK 


jects, and we confidently expect it will be the best Readers in New York and eset are invited to visit our 
° . ° ° library salesroom. 
thing in this line that we have ever done—the most 


The Readers’ Service will aid you 5 8 7 
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PLANT PEONIES NOW 


Fall is the best time to plant them, and the earlier it is done the better. You 
will then have a good display of flowers next spring. There is no other plant 
that will give you such an attractive display and supply of flowers for cutting. 
When once planted they practically take care of themselves. Don’t wait until 
spring if you want blossoms next year. | 


For one dollar we will send prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada 
one each of our First Prize White, Pink and Red varieties. Extra large three year old 
clumps, one each for $2.00 by express (not prepaid). Three of each color for $5.00. 

Send for our free booklet of Peonies and other choice hardy plants and shrubs for fall planting. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES Box No. 10 SIDNEY, OHIO 
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| 2 Mechanical Cleaning 
“= of Residence Interiors 


TiVMiDAMANAUAAUANIII 


:= Makes Unnecessary 


= ut the Old Time Period- 
=\ ical "House-Cleaning" 


LULIUIUIIUILLIVUIE 


wk 


= ITHOUT removing a thing in the room, 
= without taking up a carpet or rug, 
= without disturbing the family, in much 
iT] less time than sweeping or dusting is ordinarily 
SS ‘ done—the maid, or any of the help, can_thor- 
S$ _ oughly ~* house-clean ’’ every room every morning, if your house 
Is equipped with an 


0 Vacuum Cleaning 


S 
S 
S Tae nal System 
S 
S 
= 


The vacuum suction irresistibly sucks all dirt from its innermost 

hiding places: from carpets, rugs, upholstery, tapestries; from walls and 
‘eilings; from every nook and corner of the room. 

— Not a bit of dust is raised into the air—all drawn resistlessly away 
through the pipes to a closed tank in the basement. 

The vacuum suction acts on carpets, rugs, upholstery, draperies, etc., 
like a “‘machine”’ or ‘suction’? massage—freshens and tones them, with 
none of the wear caused by broom and brush. 

Absolutely thorough—absolutely sanitary —the one healthful cleaning 
method. 

Any residence. old or new, can be easily piped for vacuum cleaning. 

Estimates and installation plans furnished 
for any residence anywhere. Write for 


Blooming Peonies Next Spring ? 


aa Ml) 
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' 


the cream of standard sorts and recent introductions, Every Peony we 
sell is guaranteed true to name—take no chances on uncertain stock or 
roots cut so small they cannot possibly bloom the first year. 


descriptive literature. enna) 
\ : : / ° ° . 
o A ee of course you can have them—with rich and glossy dark green foliage 
American deliciously sweet-scented, and guseeousls beautiful oe eae spring 
’ : you envied your neighbor when his Peonies were in bloom—but you can 
Air Cleaning %, have an even finer display if you plant our quality stock this fall. 
> 4% . 
Company i) ; % Every Peony bought of us will Bloom 
Z Dept. S, Enterprise Building > = next June or July if planted early this Autumn 
Z, Milwaukee, Wisconsin > = We grow for discriminating buyers, and our superior stock represents 
ZZ 


Equus ffm an easier 


=\ 


‘| = Peonies are free from insects and disease, perfectly 
l= | hardy, and adapted to large and small gardens 


= 3 = Send for new descriptive Catalogue and price-list of choice Trees, 
= z | i Bulbs and Plants—FREE. 
:= 4 S. G. HARRIS, M.S. : Rosedale Nurseries : Tarrytown, N. Y. 
ae AS 

\ 
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Why A Two Com- 


partmentGreenhouse 


Do you like the way this little house 
looks, in its open frankness of purpose 
and charming simplicity? Do you 
miss the potting room? Well, in this 
particular case, the potting is done in 
a nearby building at the right, just out 
of sight, and the boiler is placed in its 
basement. However, the potting room 
could just as well be added on either 
end and the heating plant placed in 
the cellar. Dividing the house in two 
25 feet compartments makes it pos- 
sible to grow both roses and carnations 
which require considerable variation 
in temperature, This difference in the 
compartments, we regulate by valves 
in the heating pipes. The cold 
frames just in front, are heated from 
the greenhouse boiler, with a pipe 
running around the sides. Cool vege- 
tables such as lettuce, spinach and so 
on are raised herein the winter. The 
success of this house, both from a 
growing point and effectiveness, is 
due to the extreme lightness of the 
U-Bar construction, with its curved 
eaves and extra wide glass spacing. 
It is shown up in an extensive manner 
in the new catalog, with an interior 
view, plan, section and the several 
details one wants to know about when 
he is considering having a greenhouse. 
We want to send you the catalog. 


SX PIERSON U-BAR COM.- 
miic=.\x. PANY, DESIGNERS AND 
Kg BULLDERS:- UsBAR 
GREENHOUSES, METRO- 
POLITAN BLDG.,4TH AVE. 
AND 23RD ST., NEW YORK 


FOUR NURSERIES 
1200 ACRES 
Largest on the Coast 


BURBANK’S NEW CREATIONS 


ROYAL AND PARADOX WALNUTS 
SANTA ROSA FLUM 
RUTLAND PLUMCOT 
RICE SEED 
WICKSON’S CHALLENGE 
VESUVIUS, the Beautiful Foliage Plum 
N ow offered for the first time. Send for illustrated booklet, 


NEW CATALOGUE 


Superbly illustrated and containing valuable information 
about planting and improved methods of handling trees. 
Write to-day foracopy. Sent free. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL’ $200,000.00 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 


Geo. C. Roeding, Pres. & Mgr. 
_P. O. Box 37, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Write to the Readers’ Service for 
suggestions as to garden furniture 


REDS; 


beautiful and the most practical. ‘The issue will 
include: ‘From Brushwood to Gardens,” a de- 
scription of Mr. Chauncey Olcott’s charming home 
at Saratoga, by Alden Fearing; Colonial Homes 
of the South,” by Mrs. Thaddeus Horton; “Dec- 
orative Ironwork on the Country Place,” by 
Russell Fisher; “Country Stables and Barns,” 
by Henry H. Saylor; “Typical American Country 
Houses,”’ being a series of pictures; “‘Stone, Brick, 
Plaster, Wood—Which ?”” by Jared Stuyvesant; 
“A True Colonial Design,” by John L. Gross; 
“A Round-up of Fall Planting,” by Wilhelm 
Miller; ‘‘ Lighting the Country House,” by E. L. 
Elliott; ‘Domestic Rugs,” by George Leland 
Hunter; ‘ Building Hardware, Old and New,” by 
Dalton Wylie; “Mistakes I Have Made in Build- 
ing”’; “Fireplaces that Will Not Smoke,” by W. 
D. Brinckle and Joseph Parsons; “All Kinds of 
Building Tiles,” by Samuel Stone; “‘ Labor-Saving 
Devices in the Home,” by Esther Fleming and 
others; “Midnight Motoring,” by C. H. Claudy; 
“Yuccas as Effective Hedge Plants,’’. by Lucy 
Bramlette Patterson; and all the usual departments. 


AN AUTOMOBILE NUMBER 


The November number we have decided to make 
into an automobile manual. Mr. Claude H. 
Miller, who was a member of the Glidden tour this 
year, is writing a very practical article on “‘How 
to Keep Going.” Other automobile articles will 
be contributed by Joseph Tracy, Harry B. Haines, 
C. H. Claudy and others. There will also be 
articles on the woodcock, the opossum, old 
fireplaces and andirons, late fall planting and 
cross country riding. ? 

We have already started work on the Christmas 
number, which will be rich with color work. ‘The 
best results are possible only through beginning long 
in advance and working slowly and carefully. 


THE NATURE CLUB 


Interest in Nature grows. more rapidly than we 
editors are apt to realize, as we sit at our desks and 
gaze at a vista of brick walls. A club in Connecti- 
cut tells us how it outlines its season’s work from 
the suggestions in a file of our magazine—and we 
wonder how many other clubs do this. We would 
like to hear from Nature clubs and from individual 
members of The Nature Club of America, telling us 
how they are working, what they are doing and 
what publications they find most helpful. We want 
to get your help in showing others how easy and 
delightful it is to get more knowldge of the outdoor 
world. Don’t be afraid to go into detail; we want 
to know. 


A CENTURY-OLD FIELD OF 
DAFFODILS 


UR frontispiece this month is a photograph 
() of one of the most remarkable fields of 
naturalized daffodils in this country. It 
reminds one of old English woodlands. Note how 
the plants grow in clumps or tufts, not evenly 
spread, nor planted in sweeping masses. Colo- 
nization is apparently the natural habit of the 
daffodil. 
These daffodils have been growing for over 100 


‘years on the old Lalor farm on the outskirts of 


Trenton, N. J., not far from the Delaware River. 

The old place has been in the possession of the 
Lalor family for 125 years. ‘The original mansion 
was built shortly after the War of Independence, 
and was purchased in anticipation of the location 
of the capital of the United States at ‘Trenton. 

The original daffodil bulbs were brought over 
from France by a member of the Lalor family a 
hundred years or more ago. ‘They were planted on 
a sort of terrace or hillside in the rear of the house. 
The quality of the soil and the southern exposure 
seem to have been congenial to the plants, for they 
multiplied rapidly, until now, every spring, there 
are hundreds of blossoms in sight at one time, 
spread all over a field about ten rods long by three 
or four rods wide. They have driven out almost 
all other vegetation. 

Every spring a large number of these bulbs are 
stolen at night, but the supply does not seem to 
be greatly diminished. A bunch of the blossoms 
is sent each year to ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land, at his home in Princeton, on his birthday, 
March 25th. The plants have outlived three 


-generations of Lalors. 


These daffodils have never been cultivated or 
scientifically divided, but have been left to follow 
out their own proclivities of growth. Doubtless 
the situation is better suited to them than most 
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BOOKS 


Rudyard Kipling 


PUBLISHED BY 
DovusLebay, PAGE 


or 4p. 


NEW YORK 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 

They (Illustrated Holiday Edition) Net $1.50, 
postage 15c. 

Trafhes and Discoveries. $1.50 

The Five Nations. Net $1.40, postage l4c. 

Just So Stories. Net $1.20, postage 12c. 

The Just So Song Book. Net $1.20, postage 12c. 


Kim. $1.50 : 
The Day’s Work. $1.50 
Stalky & Co. $1.50 


The Brushwood Boy. $1.50 

Plain Tales from the Hills. $1.50 

The Kipling Birthday Book. $1.00 

Life’s Handicap: Being Stories of Mine Own 
People. $1.50 

Under the Deodars, ‘The Phantom ’ Rickshaw 
and Wee Willie Winkie. $1.50 

From Sea to Sea. ‘I'wo volumes. 

The Light that Failed. $1.50 

Soldier Stories. $1.50 

(With Woicott Balestier) The Naulahka. $1.50 

Departmental Ditties and Baliads and Barrack- 
Room Ballads. $1.50 

Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys and 
In Black and White. $1.50 


$2.00 


Home Grown Lilies 


Have you tried them? 
Lilies fresh from beds 
with roots are better 
than store bulbs with- 
» out roots. They are 
more solid and have 
more vitality. The 
store bulbs may do 
well, but those who 
have tried both prefer 
fresh bulbs. Horsford’s 
Autumn Supplement 
(ready last of August) 
will interest those who 
plant autumn bulbs, 
hardy herbaceous. pe- 
rennials, old-fashioned 
flowers, Trilliums, 
Orchids, shrubs, trees, 
vines. It will offer a 
long bargain list for 
those who have plenty 
of room. You should 
ask for it before plac- 
ing your fall orders. 
Sent free. 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vt, 
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WFUL HEAVY” 


AND PLANT BULBS 


bial. B 
By the ADAMS’ METHOD 
It Pays. Get his Litthe Brown Books 


it explains. Write to-day; it’s FREE. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Box 23 B. Wellesley, Mass. 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


Once sown, always sown. I Ilustrated catalogue free. 


Wm. Henry Maule, 1703 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


‘The Best Roses in America’’ 


The Conard and Jones Company 
Box 43, West Grove, Pa. 


by Frances Duncan. A practical treatise on making a 

flower garden, told in the form of a story in a way to 

interest young people and help them to lay out and tenda 
garden. Illustrated, $1.25, Postpaid by the Century Co., Union 
Square, New York, 


M GARDEN AND HOW IT GREW 
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ICTURE making in the autumn, 


when the colors are deep and 


sombre and low keyed, and the 
days are short, and the light fades 
quickly, requires a lens having great 
speed, such as the famous 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Tessar Lens 


@ Owing to the great speed of the 
Tessar you can photograph objects “in 
motion’ and get perfect definition and 
brilliance and color, under conditions 
where an ordinary lens would produce 
a very indifferent result. 

@ Light and compact, Tessar is the ideal 
lens for hand cameras, and therefore 
Kodaks, Premos, Centuries, Craflex, 
Hawkeyes, etc., are fitted with it. 
q“PRISM”" IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE 


we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a 
beautifully made and printed little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 


GARDENERS 
and LAWN LOVERS 
ATTENTION 


You know that % of the vital energy and 
growing power of the soil in your garden and 
lawn has been exhausted this season. 

You want to renew this loss. 

You should do more. 

You can get 25% better results next year if 


you use 
W sKAND (a) 


SHREDDED CATTLE MANURE 


It builds up the soil structure by adding humus 
or foundation material absolutely necessary. 

It is easily applied—free from offensive odor, 
and leaves no unsightly covering to blow about. 


Special Price for immediate shipment, 
$12.00 per ton in bags, F.O.B. Chicago. 


Ask for booklet, mailed free. 
Attend to this matter NOW. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
20 Exchange Ave.,Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


I la the latest ing imple- 
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“The Simpson” 


- The only satisfactory motor 
lawn mower and roller 


Produces the finest lawns at minimum cost. Cuts the 
grass and rolls, or rolls separately. Irons out surface defects. 
Creates a brilliant, thick, smooth, firm turf that retains life- 
giving moisture. 

The “ Simpson ”’ is equal to three horse-mowers in efficiency. 
Unflagging in the hottest weather. Climbs 10% grades. Gets 
under low shrubbery and into places inaccessible to horse- 
mowers. No hoof prints or objectionable refuse. 

Swift; accurate; simple to operate, and easy to control. 


y 
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For large lawns, club grounds, public parks, 
golf courses, tennis courts, cricket fields, etc. 


Users with four seasons’ experience pronounce the “Simpson” indispens- 
able. Write for our handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


William Simpson & Sons 
1011 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Weedy Lawns Transformed Sate a Beautiful Sward 


CLIMAX LAWN SAND 


within two days will remove plantains, dandelions, etc., from your lawn and act as 
a fertilizer for the grass. Apply during August and September. The most weedy 
and impoverished lawn will show a remarkable improvement after one application: 


PRICES: 3% lbs. willdress 150 sq. ft.... $0.60 PRICES: 28 lbs. will dress 1000 sq. ft..... $3.00 
Pee eh Ae Ne ws se : Dae ear mgt." |! SD atae re a ae. 
i Riteataen iii tats 5b guest ow ie aps 5S See moe aihoten,../. |! Goptamsemmeraey 8. : 


| - Purchaser paying transit. 
W.W.RAWSON & CO 


0) ee ee Pea’ 5 Union St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A 


the 
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(YF BULB CATALOGUE, beautifully illustrated with full and 
reliable cultural directions, and containing as formerly, the 

largest and most varied assortment of high class bulbs in America, 


is now ready and will be mailed free to all who send for it—a postal 
is sufficient. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay St. through to 38 Park Place, NEW YORK 
Founded 1802 
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The best time to plant evergreens is late summer,when the ground is warm 
and moist. The reason for this is that the leaves of evergreen trees have 
to be supplied with sap every day in the year. Therefore they should be 
planted when the sap is running freely. Summer drouths or winter 
colds dry the resinous life-blood of the evergreen and kills it. 

We are prepared to plant specimen trees of all kinds of evergreens. 
Such trees, we believe, cannot be procured elsewhere in the country, for 


Mail Address : 
Tremont Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Good form in letter writing demands the use 
of the most fashionable papers. Eaton’s Hot- 
Pressed Vellum and its rougher companion— 
Eaton’s Cold-Pressed Linen—are the newest as 
well as the most correct styles in writing papers. 


THE EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 
Dept. 21. Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Readers’ Service will put you 
tn touch with reliable nurserymen 


FINE EVERGREENS FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


HENRY E. BURR, Landscape Architect and Importer of Rare Nursery Stock 


(Tel., 2001 Orange) 


SER: ieee i . % 5 


nowhere do they receive such care and preparation. The trees we plant 
are first kept in our nursery for several years; they are frequently trans- 
planted and root-pruned. Each tree is allowed 64 square ieet of growing 
space. We discard all stunted and unsymmetrical trees. 

Our stock always comprises the rarest European and Japanese varieties, 
as well as the domestic, and is composed mainly of trecs for immediate 
effect. Write for booklet showing grounds we have planted. 


Nurseries : 
Irvington and Boyden Aves., South Orange, N. J. 


HITCHINGS & CO. have 


been designers and builders of 
greenhouses for many years—been 
at it long enough to build your 
greenhouse the way you want it. 
Send 5c in postage to 1170 
Broadway,New Y ork, for booklet. 


Always in Order 


Operated by all vehicles or by 

hand. Attached to usual posts 

at any driveway. Itadds to the 

pleasure, safety, value aud 
beauty of the home. 

J 


> o MANLOVE GATE CO. 
Huron Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


PARKERS ?5FOUNTAIN PEN 


Did you ever see some friend take the cap off the pen point 
end of a fountain pen and then look disgusted, and finally take 
a piece of paper and wipe off the nozzle? Ifyou have, you may 
be sure it was not a Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. 

“What! Do you mean tosay that thiscommon and disagree- 
able feature is eliminated in the Parker ?”’ 
ee we do, a3 to prevent that troublethe famous 

ucky Curve was invented. == 

‘“‘Then why is it every one who uses @ SS | 
fountain pen does not buy a Parker ?”’ 

Simply because some people do not 
take time, the same as you are doing, and 
inform themselves as to what to buy and what not to buy. 

“But will you please tell me how it is the Lucky Curve makes 
the Parker cleanly while the others soil the fingers?’ 

Very gladly. 

Tn the common kind of fountain pen, you will find, if you un- 
screw the nozzle from the barrel, that the feeder is cut off almost 
even with the thread end. As soon as the pen is returned to the 
pocket, the heat from OT 
Parker Pen Co., i 


Foreign Agencies: 


Buntin, ; 


id 
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This shows the Lucky Curve. 


ix insi e t tha best, ithgr ‘ r -Filling in many styles. 
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Gerber-Carlisle Co., Mexico City, Mexico; E. Lufft & Co., Sydney, Australia. 


expand. The only way the pressure can be relieved is to force 
upward the ink column in the capillary channel, where it spills 
over the edge of the nozzle, underthe cap. Proof. Examine any 
pen not having the Lucky Curve. Unscrew the Parker, and yoa 
will find the end of the feeder in the form of a curve—just enough 
of a curve so that the mouth touches the side of the barrel. By 
this wonderful little bridging device, gravity and capillary at- 
traction are brought into play, and the 
feed channel is quickly emptied of ink 
back inside the barrel, thus eliminating 
the possibility of ink being forced out- 
side the nozzle. 

No intelligent person would knowingly run into trouble if he 
could avoid it; and a safe rulein purchasing a fountain pen and 
not invite trouble and inky fingers is to unscrew the nozzle and 
examine the thread end. See thatit has the Lucky Curve. 

If before buying you don’t talk to a Parker Pen dealer (of whom 
there are morethan 12,000), or write for instructive and beautifully 
illustrated catalog, I will think it is because you don’t care to have 


milton and Montreal, Canada. 
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places would be. ‘They seem to propagate rapidly 
and to bloom freely. 

Whether the original daffodils were single or 
double is not known; to-day they are for the most 
part single, with here and there a clump of double 
ones. hey have not been observed long enough 
to determine whether they are changing from 
double to single or vice versa. 


GENERAL REMARKS—MOSTLY 
DONT’S 
By Walter J. Travis 


HE matter of temperament cuts a good 
deal of a figure in golf. The ideal golfing 
temperament is one which combines a 

well-developed physique, mental equipoise in all 
circumstances—happy or adverse—alertness of 
mind and body and tenacity of purpose, or con- 
centration. [he possession of all these qualities 
in any one man is rare, but much may be done by 
proper training to acquire at least a fair measure 
of these natural gifts. 

In offering the following suggestions | would 
impress upon the player the importance of making 
every stroke with absolute conviction that it not 
only has got to be a good one but zs going to be a 
good one. ‘l'ry above everything to beget con- 
fidence in yourself. It is the only firm basis of 
success. ; 

You start off. Before the first stroke is made 
your mind is beclouded by some distrust as to the 
result; you fear you may slice, or pull, or top—or 
even miss the ball completely. Now this is fatal. 
You are simply inviting the very things you fear 
and the chances are considerably against the 
stroke being even a half decent one. And that 
first shot is a very important one. It has a 
double-barrelled effect—on yourself and on your 
opponent. Some few players are so happily con- 
stituted that failure acts as a stimulant and they 
do not really settle down to serious work until a 
hole or two has been lost, not by their opponent’s 
good play but by their own very bad play. 

Nevertheless, if you want to win matches it is 
an excellent plan to put the other fellow on the 
defensive and be particularly careful to do your 
level best to gain the advantage of a lead on the 
first few holes. Never forget that if instead of 
winning the first hole you lose it, two more holes 
have to be played and you have to win both before 
you can be in the lead; and you are then merely 
one up when perhaps you might have been at 
least two and possibly three up. 


“Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just, 
But four times he who gets his blow in fust.” 


We will suppose you have lost the first hole and 
are now playing the second—one, say, of 340 yards. 
Your opponent gets off a very fine tee shot. Don’t 
let this influence you a bit. Whatever you do, 
don’t try to outdrive him. It will take him another 
shot anyway to get the green, and even with a 
drive twenty yards beyond his, or twenty yards 
short as the case may be, you are no better nor 
worse off than he. Whereas, had you “pressed,” 
a miserable failure might have resulted—and very 
possibly you would find yourself two down. 

o, never press unless the length of the hole 
demands it, having due regard at the same time to 
the state of the match. If it be a hole when only 
by two of your very best shots you can get home, 
and you are down, then go for it. But if you are 
up, and you know your opponent cannot possibly 
get there in two, take it easily. And it’s surprising 
how unexpectedly far a ball will go when you take 
it easily. 

A word on pressing. Pressing is not hitting 
hard, but may be defined as hitting harder than 
usual. 
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The Readers’ Service will gladly asstst 
in selecting decorations for the home 
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CHILDREN THRIVE AND 


FLOWERS GROW WHERE 
KINNEAR 


RADIATORS 
ARE USED 


They heat a room more perfectly, 
because of their ease of control— 
heat quickly when you want heat— 
cool quickly when heat is not re- 
quired, 

Their small size permits of plac- 
ing Kinnear Pressed Radiators un- 
der window-seats and in other 
places where there would not be 
room enough for a clumsy cast 
iron radiator. 

And on account of their light 
weight Kinnear Pressed Radiators 
may be placed 


On the Wall—Off the Floor 
Out of the Way 


These features are worthy of in- 
vestigation, and there are others 
just as important. 

Write for catalogue “F,” 


THE PRESSED RADIATOR CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PRESSED 


Mantels 
of 
Rare 
Design 


The distinctiveness of design and origi- 
nality in modeling are the features 
characteristic of our mantels. 

We design and execute when desired 
mantels to harmonize with any period 
of architecture in Marble, Stone and 
Pompeian Stone. 


Lllustrations and estimates upon request. 
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How to Paint a 


louse Cheap 


And Have It Guaranteed to Look Better, Wear 


Longer and Cost Less 


than Any Other Paint. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters,and Is Not Affected by Gases or 
Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any Address Absolutely Free. 


Salt Air. 


The Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 


The roof of above building, covering about 7 acres, was painted 7 years ago with 700 gallons of Carrara 
Paint. It is in such perfect condition to-day that the authorities think it will not need repainting for quite a while. 


The cost of painting isa heavy burden. Cheap paints soon 
fade, peel or scale off, and white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often that it isa constant expense 
to keep the bright, clean appearance so desirable in the cosy 
cottage home or the elegant mansion. 

The Waldorf-Astoria and many of the magnificent hotels in 
New York City are painted with the world-famous Carrara 
Paint, and this is also true of many of the famous clubs and 
public buildings of the great metropolis. Most all of the 
great railroad, palace car, telephone and electric companies 
use Carrara Paint in preference to any other, because they 
proved it best by trial. Field Museum, Chicago, covering 
over seven acres of ground, is painted with Carrara Paint. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished general offices 
of the great railways; from plain brick walls and stone fences 
to tin roofs and interior finish of stately hotels; from country 
barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding to farm residence, 
suburban home or luxurious city residence, Carrara is used 
because it lasts longer, does not fade, doesn’t crack, blister or 
peel, and covers more surface than the highest priced paints. 
[t costs less than the cheap mixed paints that injure instead 
of protect... There is but one Carrara. It is made by the 
Carrara Paint Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone having a house 


to paint should send for 50 sample colors, free, of this great 
paint that has stood the most rigid test for 25 years, and bear 
in mind that it is the only paint ever manufactured that is 
backed by a positive guarantee in every case. Write to-day 
and save half your paint bills in the future, by filling in this 
coupon in your name and address on dotted lines below: 


FREE OFFER 


Cut out this coupon now and mail it to the Carrara Paint 
Co., 164 Fourth National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio : 


Piccen sendme FREE by return mail, prepaid, 50 Sample 
Colors and handsome booklet showing many buildings in 
colors, just as they are painted with this great paint. 


“(Give Sulladdress—write plainly) 


We absolutely prove to every property owner that Carrara 
Paint will cost less, look better and wear twice as long as 


The Only Refrigerator 
that is FREE of 
Breeding Places for 
Disease Germs. 


Days Free Trial 


any other paint. 
LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove 
its superiority to your satisfaction, right 
in your own home—free of any expense 

or obligation on your part. Just writeus. We 
will send you the Monroe Catalogue. Pick out 
the style you wanttotry. We will send you the 
Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test itin 
your home for 60 days. Ifitis not all we claim, 
if itisn’t satisfactory to you, just notify us and 
return it at our expense. The test won’t cost 
you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because 
we want you to convince yourself of the superior- 
ity of the Monroe Refrigerator through actual 
use—not because of any statements that we make. 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to 
make an offer like this. We do it because we 
know the Monroe will stand the test. If it couldn’t 
stand the test we couldn’t afford to send it on 
a 60-Day Free Trial, because every one would 
come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or 
anything like it from any dealer or agent. We 
sell direct to you, and to you we are directly 
‘responsible. 

Send us your name and address now. 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable Porcelain Ware, 


mouided in ove piece, with rounded corners. 
The only refrigerator so made. 


No darkness, no dampness, no corners, cracks or crevices. 
All others have food compartments with the inaccessible corners and 


crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 


nye A pm REFRIGERATOR..COMPANW, 
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The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
5 Q2 names of reliable firms in any departmeni of irade 
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PIERCE 


Hot Water Heating | 


will heat your home with comfort and 
economy. ‘The comfort is due to the ease 
with which this system is operated and to 
the uniformity with which the heat ‘s dis- 
tributed throughout every room in the house, 


no matter how exposed it may be. 

The economy is due to freedom from 
repairs and to the low, cost of maintenance. 
One third less in cost of fuel than hot air 
furnaces and much less than other Steam and 
Hot Water systems in cost of repairs, because 
Pierce Boilers and Radiators are made by 
expert workmen, of the best materials in one 
of the largest and finest factories in the world. 

Thousands have been in use with little or 
no repairs for the past thirty years. Made in 
300 styles and sizes to meet every require- 
ment. Nearly 200,000 inuse. Sold through 
local dealers everywhere. 


‘Pierce Quality” SANITARY PLUMBING 
goods are ideal equipments for Bath, 
Laundry and Kitchen. 


Write today for ‘‘Common Sense Heat. 
ing and Sanitary Plumbing’’ sacs 
a practical and interesting 
book. It is Free. 
“Tt pays to pro- 
cure both Heating 
and Plumbing goods 
of pre same manu- 
Facture.’’ 


Pierce, 
Butler & Pierce 
Mig. Co. 

93 James St, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


“* 
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Mushrooms 


and in addition to supplying your table with a tasty 
and delicious delicacy—a toothsome morsel—give 
yourself the pleasure of gardening during winter 
months. Grown without a greenhouse or even a 
cold frame. Pure Culture Spawn insures desired 
color, uniform size; makes possible breeding to va- 
riety. Now is the time to get your beds started;’ » 


Illustrated booklet B free for the asking. 


Pure CultureSpawn Co.,Cincinnati,O. 


CEDAR 


Direct from Factory to Home 
They absolutely protect furs, woolens and fine 
clothing against moths.dust and dampness. Better 
and cheaper than cold storage. Madeinsevera' 
sizes of fragrant Southern Red Cedar. 
Shipped on approval freight prepaid 
Send for booklet and low factory price. 
Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. T 
Statesville, N. C. 


of things and vou are playing one off two. Whether 
this be through the green or on the putting green, 
don’t run away with the idea that the hole is 
virtually in your pocket. Many and many a hole 
has been halved, and not a few lost, by such over- 
confidence. Play the hole as though you were 
on even terms. In short, play against the par of 
the hole itself. If, however, as sometimes happens, 
you should be the one to play the double odds you 
must make up your mind to take risks commen- 
surate with the gravity of the situation—go for 
everything. There is everything to gain—or 
save—and nothing to lose in such circumstances. 

Similarly it is a mistake to treat the other man 
with contempt if you are, say,-two up and five to 
play—or even dormie. And it is equally a mistake 
on the part of the other man to play conservatively 
under these conditions. 

When the match is a tight one—when a single 
slip means disaster—and the strain is so great that 
one or the other player is liable to “crack” at any 
moment—then is the time above all others to 
repress any inclinations of curiosity to see where 
the ball is going. And it is the hardest time of all. 
You must resolutely make up your mind not to 
look up too soon. 

This also is the time to steel your mind against 
any misgivings as to the outcome of the match 
at large and of the shot in hand in particular. 
Don’t borrow trouble by fearful anticipations. 
Concentrate your mind upon that one shot and 
manfully thrust aside all fears. Conjure up a 
mental photograph of the flight of the ball—a 
perfect shot—dead to the hole. ‘Think of nothing 
else, and play the stroke firmly and confidently. 

Don’t get into the habit of unduly lingering 
over a stroke of any kind. Hanging over one’s 
ball indefinitely —brooding—means indecision, and 
indecision undermines confidence, and confidence 
goes a great way, a very great way, toward the 
successful accomplishment of all strokes. 

Finally, make a point of always being up on 
both approaches and putts. It is obvious the 
ball can’t possibly go in the hole if short, whereas 
if played to go beyond the hole a certain proportion 
will assuredly go in. And it’s just as easy to make 
an approach putt from three to four yards past the 
hole as one correspondingly short, and equally as 
easy to hole a ball a foot over as a foot short. 


GAME LAWS IN SEPTEMBER 


HE law is off squirrel in Alabama, Illinois, 
Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, New Hampshire 

(gray squirrel after September 15th), New 

York (black and gray squirrel after September 16th, 
excepting in Chautauqua, Dutchess, Rensselaer, 
Sullivan, Greene, Orange and Richmond Counties; 


Long Island not included under New York), Ohio, 


-Tennessee, West Virginia (after September 15th) 


and Wisconsin. 

The season is open for hunting rabbit in Ken- 
tucky (to September 15th), Maine, New York 
(in Albany, Columbia, Genesee, Monroe, Orleans, 
Wyoming, Broome, Cortland, Herkimer, and 
Oneida Counties after September 16th), Vermont, 
and West Virginia (after September 16th). S.H. 


COLONIAL MIRROR KNOBS 


HE Colonial mirror knobs or rosettes men- 

tioned on page 539 are worth collecting for 

their own sake. They fitted neatly into 
the curves at the bottom of the flat-framed Queen 
Anne and Georgian looking-glasses. Sometimes 
they were of brass, but the better ones were round 
or oval medallions of enamel on brass or copper, 
bearing in colors such designs as urns, busts or 
heads of historical personages, flowers, bits of 
landscape, fancy heads, and the lugubrious monu- 
ment and weeping willov. After the Revolution 
we find the eagle and thirteen stars. During the 
Empire period glass rosettes were used, like those 
employed to hold back window curtains, only 
smaller. 


THE STARLING’S HABITAT 


INCE the article on the starling—‘Our New 
Bird Citizen’’—was written, the author, Mr. 
Chapman, has secured further information 

about the distribution of the bird. ‘This was sent 
to us too late to be inserted in the article. 

Mr. Chapman states that the starling has been 
found as far north as Poughkeepsie and as far east 
as the vicinity of New Haven, Conn. South of 
us thev have been reported from Baltimore but 
are not yet common beyond central New Jersey. 


Work sent for examination. 
check for what you select after having seen 
the goods. A commission paid on what you 
sell to friends. 


Edwin L. Cole, Carlisle, Pa. 


book, edition “D. 7” 


COUNTRY EIR OIN AMERIC © Sorccn sax vops 


If You Understand Modern Methods and 
FARM INTELLIGENTLY 


_ Every reader of Country Lirr 1x America who is 
interested in farming or gardening, in the growing of 
fruit or of flowers, is invited to send fora free copy of 
our 80-page catalogue and full information in regard to 
the Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture. 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which we offer 
under Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Prof. Craig of the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 43, Springfield, Mass. 


Plan Now 


Your spring display of 


Flowering Bulbs 


Our Autumn Catalogue con- 
tains avery complete list of all 
Hardy Bulbs and Perennials. 
We mail it free on application. 


H.E. FISKE SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, | 
Boston, Mass. 


Mexican Drawn Work 
On my own fine linens. 


The Duffner & Kimberly Company, 


Makers of 
Fine Bronze Electric Lamps and 


Fixtures for lighting the home. 


11 West 32nd Street, - New York 


Webber’s enix Jackets 


For Hunting and Outing. All wool, 
seamless and elastic. Cut shows No. 
4, price $7—guaranteed best knit jacket 
made at any price... Suggest Oxford 
f not at your dealer’s, sent 
express paid; return if not satisfied. 
Other Jackets, Coats, Vésts, Sweaters 
and Cardigans, for men, women and 
children, all prices. Catalogue free. 


Geo. F. Webber, Mnfr., Station F, Detroit, Mich. 


or ‘Tan. 


Dunn’s Pneumatic system of Water Sup- 
ply for Country Houses. We install in 


all parts of the world. 


——— 
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3; DUNN'S 


Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ROOFING THAT RESISTS 


Send to J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 33 India St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOOKLET ON REX FLINTKOTE ROOFING 


JoHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold b ll Dealers in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated 
Rook, edfitie S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


You send me 


Box 40. 


: ae ~~ DUNN MACHINERY COMPANY 


We are leaders in the manufacture of 


Abel & Bach Company,Milwaukee,Wis.,U.S. A. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you information 
_about the latest automobile accessories $93 


Under this heading are printed illustrated adver- 


Automobiles, Motor Accessories, and Supplies tisements of many things necessary to the 


motorist. 


Remarkable Record 


ever recorded was made possible through the 
use of a Jones Speedometer. “ [he 
Jones Speedometers were simply invaluable. 
No Speedometer in the world ever had such 
a rapid and violent testing,” says S. F. Edge, 
driver of the Napier Cars which made the 


world’s 24-hour record. 

1,581 miles 1,310 yards in 24 hours, avera- 
ging 66 miles per hour. The cable revolutions 
per hour at a 66 mile speed total 168,300, or 
4,039,200 in 24 hours. write for Bulletin No. 21. 


JONES SPEEDOMETER 
76th St. and Broadway NEW YORK 


Makes Easy 
Motoring = 


The 

only 

oil which 

can be re- 

lied upon to 

take care of your 

engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What- 

ever the make of your 
automobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 
there is a special grade of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct—its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. oy) 
Send for booklet which tells the 
roper oil for your automobile. It’s 
ree. Mobiloil is sold by dealers every 
where in barrels and cans of varying 


capacities. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


unique and useful articles of traveling F< 
equipment. Our little book ‘*T ips 
to Travelers’’ sent on request. 


For the Hunter, the Prize-winner, the Breeder 


The Dog Book 


By JAMES WATSON 
The only adequate treatment of the dog 
in America. Complete in ten parts or two 


volumes, 


Price per part, $1.10 subscrip- 


tion ; complete in two handsome volumes, 
$12.00 subscription. 


COUNTRY LIFE THE Wortb's WoRK ‘THe GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


All sorts of information will be furnished upon request. 


Address AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT, 133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 


Seven Thousand 


Five Hundred Miles 


Another 
Proof of 
Harttord Tire 


Quality 


This cut is made from an 
actual photograph of 
section of a Be 


artford Tire 


28x3 run by Dr. P. J. Ryan of Hartford, Conn., 7,509 miles by Odometer 
on his Cadillac Car. 

Note carefully that this tire is in practically perfect condition. 

It pays to buy the best in tires. 

You'll remember the quality a long time after you have forgotten the price. 
Most manufacturers equip their cars with good tires; some are not so particular. 
Protect yourself by specifying and insisting on 


Hartford Dunlop or Clincher Tires 


There’s no secret about the widespread popularity of Hartford Tires. They're absolutely 
right, made of the best material by men of long experience with a determination to excel. 


FREE A book that shows by pictures how to put on a Clincher or Dunlop 


Tire. Every Owner, every Driver, every Dealer should have it. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. =“ cénkzeriedr 


NEW YORK, 88 Chambers St. and 1769 Broadway ; CHICAGO, 83 Michigan Ave.; BOSTON, 494 Atlantic Ave. and 
1020 Boylston St.; CLEVELAND, 1831 Euclid Ave.; DETROIT, 256 Jefferson Ave., DENVER, 1564 Broadway; 
PHILADELPHIA, 138 North roth St.; BUFFALO, 725 Main St.. ATLANTA, GA.; 55 Auburn Ave.; LOS 
ANGELES, 1505 South Main St.; SAN FRANCISCO, 423-433 Golden Gate Ave. 


A encies . Pittsburg Rubber Co., 913-915 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg; Gugler Electric Mfg. Co., 

* Minneapolis; Geo. W. Perry & Co., St. Louis; Mercantile Lumber & Supply Co., Kansas 
City; F. P. Keenan Co., Portiind, (Ore.); Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake City; Compania Mexicana 
De Vehiculos, City of Mexico. 


The Kiblinger | 
2. Automobile $250 
SY And Upwards 


Simple, safe and reliable. Speed 4 to 
m= <5 miles per hour. 35 miles on one gallon of gasoline. 
Built for country roads. Guaranteed to climb hills. 


W. H. KIBLINGER CO., 320 W. 9th St., Auburn, Ind. 


FORGET IT AND USE 
WEED’S TIRE GRIPS 


Positively Stops Slipping or Skidding 
They Make Bad Roads Good 
WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP (0, 
28 Moore St, New York City 

Send For Booklet “C” 
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Improve Your Heating Plant Now 


You may be burning twice the amount of coal necessary to warm your 
building. Your radiators may be stone cold half of the time, or half of the 
radiator may be cold all the time and still you are burning coal in the boiler. 


The Norwall Automatic 
Air and Vacuum Valves 


are the only successful remedy for this trouble. Make your plant capable of supplying heat 
over a range of from 150 to 240 degrees and save 20 to 30% in fuel. ; 


Send for our interesting booklets describing just how it is done, how to save in fuel and 
how much added comfort will be yoursduring the coming winter by using Norwall Valves. 


The Norwall Mfg. Co., 154 Lake St., Chicago. 


104 W. 42d Street, New York City. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


[Jt 15 natural that many of the readers of Coun- 
TRY Lire in America should be amateur pbhoto- 


| graphers with an ambition to excel. Many com- 
{/ munications have been received from time to time 
tj asking how the photographs for our illustrations 
/] | | have been taken. These various inquiries have 


been noted and the answers are incorporated in a 
sertes of brief articles by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, 
whose work is well known to the readers of this 
magazine. While tt would take volumes to cover 
the entire subject, and although the greatest factor 
of all—expertence—cannot be taught, it is hoped 
“All that the- that these articles will help amateurs to improve 
name implies” their work and get more pleasure and profit from it. 
T here will be twelve articles in all. 
THE Eprrors.| 


V. BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
By A. Radclyffe Dugmore 


Photographs by the author 


RAWINGS of birds, birds’ nests and 
animals, if very well done, are of course 
both interesting and valuable; but if, 

as is usually the case, they are not well done they 
are worse than useless, as they give wrong ideas 
and perpetuate errors. Photographs from life 
are far better and are very much more convincing, 
for no matter how faulty the photograph may be 
technically, if free from faking it at least shows 
the bird or animal as it actually is and not as the 
artist may happen to think it ought to be. 

Apart from the value of the pictures themselves, 
natural history photography is one of the best of 
teachers; more can be learned of the habits of 


The Peerless justifies its name; lives 
up to its reputation; makes every own- 
er its champion; asks only that people 
learn its construction and its record. 


Two Peerless entries in the Glidden tour. Two Peerless perfect scores. 
This heart-breaking 1,600-mile trip was made on Peerless silico-manga- 
nese springs without shock-absorbers and without mishap. 


Write to-day for our Catalogue “NV,” which fully describes the Peerless Models 
PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., 2443 Oakdale Street, Cleveland, O. 


Member A, L, A, M, 


Cedar bird’s nest. In photographing nests a tripod is neces- 
sary. Be sure to give ample exposure in order to avoid harsh 
contrasts 


wild creatures during one’s attempt to make 
' photographs of them than by any other method. 
[he outfit required for such work comprises a 


long-focus camera fitted, by preference, with a 
AD 2? very rapid lens, which should be of the conver- 
7 e tible type. [he best camera is one of the reflex 


pattern. For certain subjects, such as nests, a 
° ° tripod is necessary, and occasionally a long piece 
W hat tires equipped the Cars that of ekg tube : nen when long distance ex- 
posures have to be made. 
Won the annual San Francisco Reliability Run July 3rd, In picturing nests be sure to give ample ex- 
posure in order to avoid the too common defect 
and untouched, won the famous Del Monte cup next of harsh contrasts. [sochromatic plates will be 
d found to give the most satisfactory results. Do 
vo Seas not place the camera so that it points downward 
Broke the World’ s 24-hour record at Detroit June 2Ist too much, as by so doing the form of the nest is 
Pie not shown and little idea is given of its situation. 
an nda ~~ It is usually necessary to use a very small stop in 
order that the lens may have proper depth of 


7, * DY focus. If there is the slightest breeze a nest 
situated on a branch will almost surely move; 
secure the branch with cord so that it cannot sway, 
but do not change the position of the nest; keep 
its rim horizontal. Never break intervening 

PNEUMATIC TI RES twigs; they can usually be bent back out of the 
way; if it is absolutely necessary that they be 
removed cut them with a pair of shzrp pruning 
shears. Breaking a twig is apt to jar the nest 

FIRESTONE TIRE & : RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO and its contents. Tf posible salina! Se ends of a 
The largest exclusive rubber tire makers in America cut twig by having a leaf hang in front of it, other- 
BRANCHES—NEW YORK, 233 W. 58th St. cor. Broadway; PHILADELPHIA, 211 N. Broad St.; ST. LOUIS, 2226 wise darken the end with a little moist earth. 
Olive St.; BOSTON, 9 Park Sq.; CHICAGO, 1442 Michigan Ave.; DETROIT, 240 to 242 Jefferson Ave.; BUFFALO, = no account remove a nest containing eggs er 
ae cott and Tupper Sts.; PURBBORG 5%98E-r9 Meek bel ,.05 Biri liswion sdb le sf Sat Wabi satisfy egg lesinasta ho 7 
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MORAL FURNITURE 


There is morality in furniture as there 1s morality 
in anything that has real worth. Some of the 
qualities that make furniture moral, if the term can 
be accepted, are purity and correctness of design, 
honest and thorough workmanship, making furni- 
ture of character. 

The responsibility of furnishing a house is more 
than individual. ‘The home-maker, in selecting 
furniture for her library, her dining-room, or her 
hall, wields a far greater power for good or ill than 
she imagines. Sham woods, sham carving, and 
sham gold are accepted as real by the child, and 
there is danger that he will accept shams as a 
matter of course—in furniture and in other things 
also. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOME 


The world is full of beautiful objects with which 
to adorn our homes, yet few really beautiful homes 
exist. [here are 
several reasons for 
this, but two are pre- 
eminent. First, taste 
in this country has 
not kept pace with 
progress in other 
lines. Second, an 
erroneous idea _pre- 
vails that good is 
always costly. On 
the contrary, the 
good is less costly 
than the monstrosi- 
ties in furniture. 
Good design is a 
requisite, but not 
the only one; good 
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TYPE 1.40HP> 
OUR PRINCIPAL 
MODEL FOR 1908 


material is a neces- | _ \ dager idee 3 

vg beat 3 pe H E Type I Locomobile ' A | MOTOR: 4-cylinder, water petted 

3 : : ; etl CYLINDERS: <-in. bore,6-in. stroke. 

make good furniture. is a beautiful and power : IGNITION: Make-and-break, 
The best material, skilled labor, time, honest con- ful 7 - passenger Touring Car. In size and iridium contacts. 


: MAGNETO: Low tension type. 
general appearance it resembles our Type H_ | TRANSMISSION: Sclective system. 


; Used ll 1908. Locomobiles. 
1907 model, but is propelled by a motor of ‘ph Aaa teenie Scag gee ale 


largely increased horsepower and is fitted with Hess-Bright. : 


struction, and correct design are five necessary 
factors. 

The correct reproductions of Period and Colonial 
Furniture come under this class. ‘This kind of 
furniture was honestly built, and on lines which the 
designers of the present have not surpassed. It is 
furniture of character bespeaking honesty in every 
line, made of the best material, correct in design, 
admirable in construction, Moral furniture, for its 
influence is never degrading. 


: ‘ : ; SPEEDS: 4 forward and reverse. 
36-inch wheels and tires and with new style radi- | WHEEL BASE: 123 inches. : 
1° . ° . WHEELS 36 inches in diameter. 5 
ator of nigh efficiency and exceedingly attractive | WHEEL BEARINGS: Hess-Bright.| [7 
i TIRES: 36x4 front; 36x4% rear. 2 
appearance. The wheel base is longer and there | ceatinG CAPACITY: 7 adults. 


r nges and refinements. GASOLENE CAPACITY: 23 gals. 
Re Boe Leone ‘ eh OIL CAPACITY: 22 pints in all. 


Furniture may be in the Colonial style, repro- | Other models from $2,900 up. Our prin CES NT ee 
ductions from the best specimens of the Eighteenth | § cipal closed car for 1908 will be of the Limousine pump, storm picts. foot te 
Century's type, it may represent the highest type | type, most attractive and convenient, $4,200. horn, Top extra. 
of Period furniture or it may set forth the best : oY AMAA GEMS FOATEY WCRI aA PORE FN GRIEG 5, AG AEN VRAGEN SOE: 
thought in modern design. Whatever it is it must | 7 1908 pocket size Catalogue ready. Mailed on application.. 
also stand for honest materials and honest con- | © wile ; . 
struction. For lack of a better term the quality The Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 
expressed may be truly termed—Furniture ~NEW YORK: Broadway and 76th St. Member Association of Licensed BOSTON: 400 Newbury St. 
Integrity PHILADELPHIA: 245 N. Broad St. Automobile Manufacturers. CHICAGO: 1354 Michigan Ave. 


It is the kind of furniture to place in our dining- 
rooms, libraries and our bedrooms. It may be 
found at leading furniture dealers in every city. 
The price is not prohibitive; on the contrary, a 


mS pole aiwalvolicnst) —— SARNERE CG illeft's Ferns and Flowers 


some fantastic designer. For Dark Shady Places 


A hall-mark or shop-mark, such as_ the 


s : - : 
makers of the highest grade in everything superior tegen years LS There is no corner so shady but that certain ferns and plants will thrive 
| hei d Ss gh f: ’ eed | ‘e Te there. There is no soil so light and sandy but that some of our hardy wild 
place upon their goods, 1s the manufacturer s re, oe : Reise ferns will beautify it. For 25 years we have been growing these hardy ferns 


i P —— : : es and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. Wecan supply 
apices of the quality. 7 ike ferns for the dark corner by the porch, or ferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,in quantity, to make beautiful country estates. Wet and 
swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods. each may be made beautiful by 
plants especially adapted to them. Nothing adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. We also grow the hardy 
flowers which require open sunlight — primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 
violets, etc, 


Write for my descriptive catalogue. It tells about this class of plants. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


Do You Want the Best? 


Stoves and Ranges 


Garlan Gas Ranges and Heaters 


Note : — Berkey & Gay Furniture Company of | f i “3 THE WORLD’S BEST 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, manufacture the furniture \w 
shown. They offer a charming brochure entitled “‘Fur- Sold ya style atc Saar 
} > “hh acta »* r pe 4 ~ : en Sy y. ies . 
niture of Character,” which treats of correct repro- | § b z S77 tt Ranges furnished with the Garland Oven Heat Indicator. Booklets free by mail. 


ductions of Colonial and Period Furniture. Re 5 ws THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, 
If any should send for this book to the Berkey & oa : BM Detroit.Mich, 2479¢8t Makers of Stoves and Ranges Chica: i 
? e > . 


Gay Furniture Company 15 cents in stamps should in the World. 

be enclosed, so as not to make the sending of it a 
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Going to buy an automobile? The Readers’ “ 
6 | Service will pick the one suited to yourneas COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 
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This Block 


For Your Home 


Make it Yourself 


If you are interested in surrounding that new home, cottage or bunga- 
low of yours with a wall that is absolutely moisture-proof, frost-proof, proof 
against fire and vermin— 
—There’s 7o block for you but the Miracle Concrete Block. Just note the /zwo rows of air spaces, staggered— 
or alternating---a patented feature that belongs 07z/y to the 


Miracle Concrete Block 


Because of this overlapping of the air spaces, there is absolutely no path for frost or moisture, heat or cold, 

This gives, instead of one, ‘yee perpendicular walls which are at the same time a unit. 

A Miracle wall retards heat and cold—preserves an even, heathful temperature all the time. And be- 
cause Miracle walls are moisture proof you do not have to “prepare” them for plastering. The plaster may 
be applied directly to the back of the wall, without the labor and expense of furring and lathing. 

: And Miracle Double Air Space Blocks are 20% cheaper than avy other kind of material. 

Now you can purchase a Miracle Block Making outfit for $100 to $250 and will save money on 

providing material for your own home, or you can turn your Miracle equipment to profitable account 

in making blocks for others. Let us mail you our large 114 page book on the Modern Industry—Con- 

crete; this book which has pages 9x12 and contains over 500 illustrations, describes and pictures every- 
thing that pertains to the Concrete Industry. 

It comprises-a course of Instructions that gives you a complete working knowledge of Concrete. -It 

describes and illustrates construction for building of all prices. 


_ We will gladly mail it to you for 24 cents in stamps; with valuable special information if you will tell us whether you are in- 
terested in Concrete as a Builder or as an Investor. But, anyway, write for our fvce information. 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE COMPANY, 902 Wilder St., Minneapolis, U.S.A, 


Largest Manufacturers of Concrete Machinery In the World. 
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make photography an. excuse for destruction of 
bird life. 

For ground nests the camera should be placed 
within a foot or two of the ground. Do not dis- 
turb the nest or its surroundings more than is 
really necessary. ‘The young birds need the shade 
and the parent birds will frequently abandon a 
disturbed home. 

The eggs should never be handled, and 
remember in arranging your camera that it 
is not necessary or even desirable to show all 
the eggs in the picture. Some people would 
like to show not only all the eggs, but both sides 
of them, in the same picture. 

In photographing birds on the nest in shaded 
situations don’t be afraid to give enough exposure. 
When the shutter clicks the bird will be almost 
sure to move, so that an exposure of a fraction 
of a second will inevitably show this move, whereas 
if the exposure were continued for several seconds 
the movement, which occupies such a brief time, 
would not show. A good way is to attract the 
bird’s attention during exposure, by holding up 


If you wish to photograph young birds after they are able to 
fly, be patient above all things 


a handkerchief or other conspicuous object, being 
careful not to move it. 

If you wish to portray young birds after they are 
able to fly, be patient above all things, for it requires 
some time for them to get out of their first period 
of cussedness, during which time they usually 
refuse to do anything one wants them to do. 
The young birds should never be left in the sun; 
shade them by some means until you are ready 
to make the exposure. 

Birds in flight are difficult to photograph under 
any conditions, and impessible unless you have 
a very rapid shutter, an exposure of 1-700 of a 
second being about as long as can be safely given 
with any quick-flying bird. The telephoto may 
be used for this work provided the light is strong 
enough and there is no dark background. De- 


The best equipment for wild animal photography is the reflex 
camera with a convertible long-focus rapid lens 


veloping such a plate would require two or three 
hours in dilute developer. 

Wild animal photography is probably destined 
to become one of the most popular forms of sport, 
for it offers all the chance of excitement that can 
be found with the gun, and it is far more difficult. 
The facts that for the camera hunter there is no 
close season and no limit to the amount of game 
that may be shot are among its most alluring 
inducements. 

The best equipment is the reflex pattern of 
camera with a convertible long-focus rapid lens; 
but good work may be done with the ordi- 
nary hand camera, provided the game is not 
too wild and that the man (or woman) does not 
get too rattled to remember the necessity of focus- 
ing. For mountain work where you are not so 
likely to get within close range of the game, and 
where you are not apt to be bothered by the 
immediate foreground, a very long-focus lens can 
be used with advantage. Even a telephoto lens 
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THE HARVEST 
THAT NEVER ENDS. 


Through fall, winter, spring and summer the harvesting of 
the “ milk crop ” continues. year in and year out. The ever 
faithful cow never fails to add a goodly sum to each year’s 
revenue from the farm. Yet how little 
many do towards making the most of 
her product. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are lost yearly by cow owners 
through failure to employ a centrifugal 
cream separator and thereby secure 
every particle of cream from the cow’s 
milk, Over 875,000 DE LAVAL users 
are daily proving that the increased 
gain in the quantity and quality of the 
‘milk crop” is from $10- to $15- per 
cow each year when the 


De Laval Cream Separator URNITURE anp ADORNMENTS Nn 


MARBLE anp STONE for the city and 


is ee to ee of the Sica sige ie Isn’t it country house. Flower basins, benches, pedes- 
worth your re e to Pie ee sucha ea . you oe tals, tables, vases, columns, fountains, figures, 
or more cows the practice of economy and good business methods busts, etc., designed au a eacutod by adtiarsiatua 
in the care of their products demand a DE LAVAL machine. . . ; . 

artisans in our own studios at Pietrasanta, Italy, 


Remember that one will last from fifteen to twenty-five years, and ; ; ‘ 
that it will more than earn its cost the first year of use. Illustrated and Long Island City. Illustrations furnished. 
BROCHURE C UPON REQUEST 


catalogue and full particulars sent free upon request. Write today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. LELAND & HALL CO. 


General Offices: 74 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK 557 Fifth Avenue New York 
) 


Randolph & Canal Sts., Chicago. 1213 & 1e15 Filbert St., Philadelphia. Drumm & Sacramento Sts., San 
Francisco. 173-177 William St., Montreal. 14 & 16 Princess St., Winnipeg. 107 First St., Portland, Ore, Granite Works: Studios : {| PIETRASANTA, ITALY, 
BARRE, VERMONT. UGIOS :) LONG ISLAND CITY. 


TY 
COOKING APPLIANCES} 


Simply turn the switch and 
draw the coffee 


ELECTRIC 
PERCOLATORS 


do perfectly alone what others 
do with help from alcohol or 
a hot stove. The heat is inside, 
all useful, direct and safe. 


Connected to any lamp socket 


Clean, Inexpensive, Practical 


Percolator General 
Book 191Y Electric 
Sent to Company, 
any one Schenectady, 
interested New York 


Are youthinking of building? The Readers’ 
Service can give you helpjul suggesitons 


Banking Interiors 


are designed nowadays on lines cf impressive mag- 
nificence undreamed by the wealthiest institutions a 
decade ago. It is nct to be doubted that this is wise, 
since those who are prosperous turn to envircnments 
which reflect prosperity. 

@ The highest possibilities of interior architecture 
cannot be achieved without the employment of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as covering for the floor. There is no furnishing 
material, metallic, of wood, or whatever, that is not 
enhanced by the unmatchable color-effects of this 
superb tiling —no decorative scheme that is not height- 
ened by some harmonious design, to be rendered 
only in these particular tile-shapes. 

q As for utility, Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling is far 
more durable than marble, or any other material; it 
never shows wear, but increases in elegance with years 
of use ; it is noiseless, waterproof, non-inflammable, 
sanitary, instantly cleaned. 


In business and retail places of every character, where attraction of 
custom is aided by handsome surroundings, Pennsylvania Rubber 
Tiling is a very high per cent investment. 
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will answer for instantaneous exposures, owing to 
the clearness of the atmosphere. But for more or 
less flat and wooded countries, like Maine, where 
the underbrush in the immediate foreground 
appears as a blur which is accentuated by the 
lens of great focal length, it is better not to use 
one of more than eleven inches. If this is con- 


.vertible the single combination can be used when 


conditions are favorable. 

Before starting on a photographic hunt for the 
bg game, get some idea of the size that an animal 
would be at different distances. The best way 
to do this is to make several photographs of a 
horse or a cow at different distances, from 
twenty-five feet to three or four hundred. You 
will be surprised how near you must be to 
even a large animal in order to secure a fair sized 
image. 

A good way to photograph small animals, such 
as mice or others that have been made captive, 
is to place them in a box which has a glass front. 
They soon get used to this and will assume natural 
attitudes, whereas when they are frightened they 
always show it in the photograph.* 


AN ANTIQUE FERRY 
ISSELL’S Ferry is, perhaps, the oldest 


one in New England, and one of the few 

now operated as of old, using the river 
current for its propelling force. 

If we take the trolley from Hartford, Conn., by 


the Springfield (East Side) line, after a_very 


Send for the Color-Design-Catalog, which shows the beautiful effect ib] : ; : s ‘ 
ik. Peseablvenin Ragkiier Tiiex. Ball paca enor calaeeie ch reat pleasant nine miles’ ride, we arrive at East Wind- 


with Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling. Full information and estimate of cost 
supplied upon receipt of dimensions of space to be covered. 


HE life and desirability of an iron fence 

depends entirely upon its construction and 
whether it is galvanized. How true an align- 
ment a fence will hold depends almost entirely 
upon how securely the posts are anchored. Our 
illustration shows at a glance the simple yet 
effective construction used with Anchor Post 
Iron Fences which has proved so popular. 

We design, build and erect, when desired, 
fences, entrance gates, iron railings, etc., for 
estates, lawns, gardens and farms, each fencing 
especially adapted to its purpose. Illustrated 

Catalog upon request. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


Office and Show Rooms 


39 Park Row, New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


New York, 1741 Broad 
JEANNETTE, PA. Chicago, 1241 Michigan Ave. 


Philadelphia, 615 N. Broad St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 102 N. Pryor St. 
Boston, 20 Park Square 

Buffalo, 7\7 Main St. 

Detroit, 237 Jefferson Avenue 
Cleveland, 2134-6 East Ninth St. 
San Francisco, 512-14 Mission St. 
London, 26 City Road 
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WROUGHT IRON 


FENCE 
And Entrance Gates 
WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 


‘Guards, Lawn Furniture Ete 


Tennis Court Enclosures 
A Specialty | 
_F-E-CARPENTER CO 


7&2 WARREN ST 
NEW YORK 


sor Hill, connected with Windsor by this ferry. 
One of the first things we notice is the signboard 
which reads “Bissell’s Ferry, 1648-1885,” with 
a hand, the index finger pointing down a winding 
country lane; we follow perhaps half a mile, and 
at last arrive at a point where the road turns 
abruptly to the right; and here stands, a little 
back from the road, a large square house—the 


ss 
poets. 


ai 


This ferry is probably the oldest one in New England, and one 
of the few using the river current for its propelling force 


poor farm. Out of this a man comes, who has 
charge of the ferry. 

The ferry boat is near by. We walk up an 
inclined plane, which is let down by means of long 
levers from the boat, and reaches five or six feet 
up on the beach. When we are all aboard he 
raises the platform by pulling the levers down to 
a level with the deck, unfastens a rope, which 
has been secured to a cleat, and the bow of the 
boat drops slightly down stream. A cable stretched 
across the river from shore to shore, and threaded 
through grooved pulleys fastened to upright posts 
on deck, guides our float across. ‘The pressure 
of the current against the side of the boat makes 
it move, and is certainly the cheapest of all motive 
power. 

The boat can, of course, be pulled across 
by the cable, if necessary. ‘This cable, when not 
in use, lies on the river bottom, thereby forming 
no obstacle to boats passing up or down its course; 
and as the river is only navigable as far north as 
Windsor Locks for deep draught boats, on ac- 
count of its shallow water, it follows that only 
pleasure or light sailing craft pass its line—a 
reason, perhaps, why this ancient ferry is left 
unmolested to transact its humble and honest 
business in its primitive way. 

There is a similar ferry at Hatfield, Mass. 

WiLiiaAM PEBERDY. 


(*For further information on the photographing of birds and 
animals see ‘‘Nature and the Camera” (chapters II and III) by A, 
Radclyffe Dugmore. ] 
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Heating that invigorates 


Delicate women and children, 
as well as the frailest flowers, 
thrive and bloom in the uniform- 
ly tempered and ventilated 
homes made perpetually June- 
like by 


ANERICAN JDEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


That these outfits for either Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam are best for health, sanita- 
tion, and growth is proven by the fact that they are used in every prominent hospital, sani- 
tarium, institution, etc., and in greenhouses— wherever perfect heating and ventilating 
are desired. Comfort is had at a turn of the valve. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators cover the same welcome advantages 
whether for cottage, mansion, store, office, school, church, hotel, etc., because they distribute 
genial, equal warmth throughout the building; protect the health 
of the occupants; give absolute control of heat, with pure air; 
prevent drafts; free the premises from ash dust and coal gases; 
secure full benefit from each pound of fuel burned; require no 
repairs; and all these with perfect safety and lowest insurance a 
rate. SAGER 


ADVANTAGE 7: Where building has no cellar, an 
IDEAL Water Boiler can be located in a back or unused 
room, and AMERICAN Radiators may be placed in other 
rooms on same floor-level. An IDEAL Boiler for an 8- or 10- 
room house occupies as little space as would one or two flour 
barrels. The piping is so small and hugs the ceiling so closely 
that it does not obstruct the cellar as do the tin pipes of a hot- 
air furnace. 


Our catalogues (free) explain other ADVANTAGES and nave a weaitth of concise 
heating and ventilating information which every owner or tenant ought to have at 
hand. If you are paying the bills and suffering the ills of old-fashioned heating, write  pEAL Boilers are made in sizes to fit 
us to-day. Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. $1,000 cottages up to 90-room buildings, 


____ AMERICANRADIATORCOMPANY 
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THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, MEMBERS OF THE A.L.A.M., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


An equipment of snowy white 
Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


materially increases the property value of your home. 


the most desirable and satisfactory for domestic use. 


Our Book, ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan and 
arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as 
well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, to- 
gether with hints on decoration, tiling, etc.. It is the most complete and 
beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject. FREE for sixcents postage, 
and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


Address Standard Sanitary WM) fg. Co., 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” 
‘* GREEN and GOLD”’ guarantee label, and has our trade-mark 
“Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the 
fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior 
and will cost you more in the end. The word “Standard” is stamped on all 
our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them and see that you get the genuine 
trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Dept. 25, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York; “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, Eng.; 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Louisville ; 325-329 West Main Street 


New Orleans: Corner Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Cleveland; 208-210 Huron Street 


For moderate cost, 
life-long durability and perfect sanitation, ‘Stardard” fixtures are recognized 
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to well doing they are given a pen 
they will be proud to write with. 
A pen that protects clothes from 
ink spots because its simple, 
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common-sense and workmanlike 
® construction keeps the ink in sufficient 
{% amount where it belongs, at the point 
of the pen, and not oozing out from 
joints and crevices. A pen that stays 
put in a boys pocket because of the 
Clip-Cap. A pen that will teach boy or girl 
neat and orderly habits. There is only one such 
pen and that is a 
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Most imitations and substitutes for the genuine are offered 
at college centers: ~Therefore be sure the pen you pur- 
chase is marked “Waterman s Ideal” and guaranteed so 
by the dealer. All reliable dealers sell the genuine. 


iE.E.wWaterman Co., 173° Broadmay,N WY. 
8 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON. 209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO. 136 ST. JAMES $F, MONTREAL. 
742 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDQN}.E.C. 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


